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VALUES OP FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 



The following statements show the valuation of fbrei^ coins, as ^iven by the 
Director of the United States Mint and published by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in compliance with the first section of the act of March 3, 1873, yiz : ''That the value 
of foreign coins, as expressed in the money of account of the United States, shall be 
that of the pure metal of such coin of standard value,'' and that ''the value of the 
standard coins in circulation of the various nations of the world shall be estimated 
annually by the Director of the Mint, and be proclaimed on the Ist day of January 
by the Secretary of the Treasury.'' 

In compliance with the foregoing provisions of law, annual statements were issued 
by the Treasury Department, beginning with that issued on January 1, 1874, and 
ending with that issued on January 1, 1890. Since that date, in compliance with 
the act of October 1, 1890, these valuation statements have been issued quarterly, 
beginning with the statement issued on January 1, 1891. 

The fact that the market exchange value of foreign coins differs in many instances 
from that given by the United States Treasurv has been repeatedly called to the 
attention of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. An explanation of the basis of the 
quarterly valuations was asked from the United States Director of the Mint, and 
under date of February 7, 1898, Mr. R. E. Preston makes the following statement : 

"When a country has the single gold standard, the value of its standard coins is 
estimated to be that of the number of grains iine of gold in them, 480 grains being 
reckoned equivsdent to $20.67 in United States gold, and a smaller number of grains 
in proportion. When a country has the double standard, but keeps its full legal- 
tender silver coins at par with gold, the coins of both gold and silver are calculated 
on the basis of the gold value. 

"The value of the standard coins of countries with the single silver standard is 
calculated to be that of the average market value of the pure metal they contained 
during the three months preceding the date of the proclamation of their value in 
United States gold by the Secretary of the Treasury. The value of the gold coins of 
silver- standard countries is calculated at that of the pure gold they contain, just as 
if they had the single gold standard. 

"These valuations are used in estimating the values of all foreign merchandise 
exported to the United States. The value of the Indian rupee, although calculated 
according to law at the value of the pure metal contained therein, has a commercial 
value above the value of the silver bullion ; consequently the value for customs pur- 
poses is determined in each case by the consular certificates attached to the iilvoice 
of exports from that country to the United States." 

The following statements, running from January 1, 1874, to April 1, 1899, have 
been prepared to assist in computing the values in American money of the trade, 
prices, values, wages, etc., of and in foreign countries, as given in consular and other 
reports. The series of years are given, so that computations may be made for each 
year in the proper mone^ values of such year. In hurried computations, the reduc- 
tions of foreign currencies into American currency, no matter for how many years, 
are too often made on the bases of latest valuations. When it is taken into account 
that the ruble of Russia, for instance, fluctuated from 77.17 cents in 1874 to 37.4 cents 
in April, 1897, such computations are wholly misleading. 411 computations of values, 
trade, wa^es, prices, etc., of and in the "fluctuating- currency countries" should be 
made in the values of their currencies in each year up to and including 1890, and 
in the quarterly valuations thereafter. 

To meet typographical requirements, the quotations for the years 1876, 1877, 1879, 
1881, 1882, and 1891-95 are omitted, these years being selected as showing the least 
fluctuations when compared with years immediately preceding and following. 

To save nnnecessary repetition, the estimates of valuations are divided into three 
classes, viz : (A) Countries with fixed currencies ; (B) countries with fluctuating cur- 
renciesi and (C) quarterly valuations of fluctuating currencies. 

5 
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6 VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 

A. — Countries with fixed currencies. 

The following official (United States Treaaary) valuations of foreign coins do not inclade "rates of 
exchange." 



Countries. 



Standard. 



Valne in 
Monetary «aU. I. Pjlf^ 



Coins. 



Argentine Republic ' . Gold and silver . | Peso » $0. 06, 5 



Austria- Hungary *. . . Gold 

Belgium Gold and silver . 

Brazil Gold 

do 



British North Amer 

ica (except New 

foundland). 

British Honduras. . - 

Chile 



Costa Kica 

Cuba 



Denmark . 
Egypt.... 

Finland. . . 

France 



Crown.. 
Franc... 
Milreis . 
Dollar .. 



.do. 
.do. 



do 

Gold and silver . 



Gold... 
do. 



do . 

Peso . . . 



Colon . 
Peso . . 



do 

Gold and silver . 

Germany ' Gold 

Great Britain [ do 

Greece Gold and silver . 



Haiti do . 

Italy do . 



Crown 

Pound (100 pias- 
ters). 
Mark 



.20,8 
.19,3 
.54.6 
1.00 



Franc 



Mark 

Pound sterling.. 



Drachma . 



Japan ^ I Gold 

Liberia do 

Netherlands * Gold and silver 



Newfoundland Gold . . . 

Portugal i do . 

Russia'' ' do . 



Spain 

Sweden and Norway . 
Switzerland , 



Turkey 

Uruguay .. 
Venezuela. 



Gold and silver 



Gold 

Gold and silver 



Gold 

do 

Gold and silver 



Gourde . 
Lira.... 



Yen .... 
Dollar ., 
Florin ., 

Dollar . . 
Milreis . 
Ruble... 



1.00 
.36,5 


.46,5 


.92,6 


.26,8 
4.94,3 


.19,3 


.19,3 


.23,8 
4. 86. 6i 


.19.3 


.96,5 
.19.3 


.49.8 
1.00 
■ .40,2 


1.01.4 
1 08 



Peseta . 



Crown . 
Franc . 



Piaster . 

Peso 

Bolivar . 



.19,3 

.26,8 
.19,3 

.04,4 

1.03,4 

. 19, 3 



Gold^Argentine ($4.82.4) and i 
Argentine; silver— peso and 
divisions. 

Gold— 20 crowns ($4.05.2) and 10 
crowns. 

Gold— 10 and 20 franc pieces; 
silver— 5 francs 

Gold— 5. 10, and 20 milreis; sil- 
ver— J, 1, and 2 milreis. 



Gold— escudo ($1.25), doubloon 
($3.65), and condor ($7.30); sil- 
ver—peso and divisions 

Gold— 2, 5, 10. and 20 colons; sil- 
ver — 5, 10, 25, andSOcentisimos. 

Gold— doubloon ($5.01.7); sil- 
ver—peso (60 cents). 

Gold— 10 and 20 crowns. 

Gold-10, 20, 50, and 100 piasters; 
silver— 1, 2, 10. and 20 piasters. 

Gold— 10 and 20 marks ($1.93 and 
$3.85,9). 

Gold— 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 francs ; 
silver— 5 francs. 

Gold— 5. 10, and 20 marks. 

Gold— sovereign (pound sterling) 
and half sovereign. 

GoId-5, 10. 20, 50. and 100 drach- 
mas; silver— 5 drachmas. 

Silver— gourde. 

Gold— 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 lire; 
silver— 5 lire. 

Gold— 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 yen. 

Gold— 10 florins ; silver— i, 1, and 
2* florins. 

Gold— $2 ($2.02,7). 

Gold— 1, 2, 5, and 10 milreis. 

Gold— imperial ($7.71,8) and J 
imnerial ($3 80); silver— i. i, 
ana 1 ruble. 

Gold— 25 pesetas; silver— 5 pese- 
tas. 

Gold— 10 and 20 crowns. 

Gold— 5. 10. 20, 50, and 100 francs; 
silver— 5 francs. 

Gold— 25, 50, 100, 200, and 500 
piasters. 

Gold— peso; silver — peso and 
divisions. 

Gold-5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 boli- 
vars: silver— 5 bolivars. 



' In 1874 and 1875 the gold standard prevailed. 

2 The gold standard was adopted October 1, 1892. (See Consular Reports, No. 147, p. 623.) Values are 
still, however, frequently expressed in the florin or gulden, which is worth 2 crowns, or 40.6 cents. 

=*Gold standard adopted October 1, 1897. (See Consular Reports, No. 201, p. 259.) 

'^ See note to table ot fluctuatiu]^ currencies. 

5 For an account of the adoption of the gold standard, see Review of the "World's Commerce, 
1896-97, p. 254. 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 



B. — Countries with fluctuating currencies , 1874-1890. 



Countries. 



Austria- Hungary '. . . 
Bolivia 



Central America . 

China, ». 

Colombia 

Ecuador . , 



Standard. 



Silver.. 
....do. 



Egypt* Gold 



do 

do 

do 

do 



India 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands'. 



Peru 

Russia 

Tripoli 



Silver 

/Gold 

iSilver 

do , 

Gold and 
silver. 

Silver 

....do 

....do 



Monetary unit. 



Value in terms of the United States gold dollar 
on January 1 — 



1874. 



Florin 

Dollar until 
1890; bolivi- 
ano there- 
after. 

Peso 

Haikwan tael 

Peso 

do 

Pound (100 
piasters). 

Rupee 

}Ten 

Dollar 

Florin 

Sol 

Ruble 

Mahbnb of 20 
piasters. 



$0. 47, 6 
.96,5 



.96,5 
1.61 
.96,5 
.96,5 



.45,8 
.99.7 



1875. 



$0. 45, 3 
.96,5 



.91,8 
1.61 
.96,5 
.91,8 



.43,6 
.99,7 



1878. 1880. 



1883. 



$0.45,3 '$0.41,3 |$0.40,1 
96,5 ' .83,6 I .81,2 



1. 04, 74 
.40,5 



.99,8 
.38,5 



.92,5 .91,8 
. 77, 171 . 73, 4 
.87,09| .82,9 



. 91, 8 



.96,5 .83,6 1 

.91,8 .83,6 

4.97,4 ' 4.97,4 ' 



.43,6 
.99,7 



. 39, 7 
.99,7 



.81.2 
.81.2 
4.90 

I 
.38,6 I 



$0. 39, 8 
.80,6 



.80,6 
.80,6 
4.90 

.38,3 



.99,8 I 
.38,5 I 

.91,8 I 

.73,4 



.90 9 
.40,2 



.87,6 
.88,2 



.86,9 
.87,5 



!.9 , .74,8 i 



.81,2 ; .80,6 
.65 I . 64, 5 
.73,8 ' .72,7 



Countries. 



Standard. 



Austria-Hungary * . 
Bolivia 



Central America. 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Egypt2 



Silver , 



..do 



India 

Japan 

Mexico 

Peru 

Russia 

Tripoli 



do 

do 

do 

Gold 

Silver 

/Gold........ 

\SUver 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Monetary unit. 



Value in terms of the United States gold dollar 
on January 1— 



Florin , 

Dollar until 
1890; bolivi- 
ano there- 
after. 

P^so 

do 

do 

Pound (100 
piasters). 

Rupee 

}Yen ..: 

Dollar 

Sol 

Ruble 

Mahbub of 20 
piasters. 



1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


$0. 39, 3 


$0. 37, 1 


$0.35,9 


$0. 34, 5 


$0.33,6 


$0.42 


.79.5 


.75,1 


.72,7 


.69,9 


.68 


.85 








.69.9 


.68 


.85 


.79,5 


.75,1 


.72,7 


.69,9 


.68 


.85 


.79,5 


.75,1 


.72,7 


.69,9 


.68 


.85 


4.90 


4.90 


4. 94, 3 


4.94,3 


4. 94, 3 


4. 94, 3 


.37,8 


.35,7 


.34,6 


.32,2 


.32,3 


.40,4 


{'.'85,'8" 




.99,7 


.99,7 


.99,7 


.99,7 


.si 


.78,4 


.75,3 


.73,4 


.91,7 


.86.4 


.81,6 


.79 


.75,9 


.73,9 


.92,3 


.79,5 


.75.1 


.72,7 


.69,9 


.68 


.85 


.63.6 


.60,1 


. h%, 2 


.55,9 


.54,4 


.68 


.71,7 


.67,7 


.65,6 


.63 


.61,4 


.76,7 



' The silver standard prevailed in Austria-Hungary up to 1892. The law of August 2 of that year 
(see Consular Reports, Ko. 147, p. 623) established the gold standard. 
* The Egyptian pound became fixed in value at $4.94,3 in 1887. 
*The Netherlands florin fluctuated up to the year 1880, when it became fixed at 40.2 cents. 
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VALUES OP FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 



C. — QutNTterly valuations of fluctuating currencies. 



Cuantries. 



Bolivia 

Central Amer- 
ica. 



China . 



Colombia 
Booador. 
India.... 
Japan . . . 
Mexico . . 
Persia... 

Pern 

Bnssia... 
TripoU.. 



Ifonetary unit. 



Silrer boliTiano.. 
Silver peso — 



$0.40,1 
.49,1 



Amoytael 

Canton tael .... 
Chefootael..... 
Chinkiang tael 
Fnohan tael.... 
Haik wan tael — 

Hankantael 

Nincpotael 

Ninon wang tael 
Shanghai &el . . 

Swatowtaei 

Takaotael 

Tientsin tael... 

Silver peso 

do.VT. 

Silver rupee 

Silver yen 

Silver dollar ... 

Silver kran , 

Silver sol 

Silver ruble 

Silver mahbnb . 



18M. 



Jan. L Apr. 1. July 1. Oct 1 



10.49,3 $0.49,7 



.75,9 

.*8i,"8 



.72.5 



.76,9 

.49,1 

.49,1 

.23,8 

.62,9 

.53,8 

.00 

.49,1 

.39,8 

.44,8 



.49,3 



.76.8 
.'8i.*2 



.72.9 



.77.3 
.49.3 
.49.3 
.23,4 
.53,2 
.53,6 
.09.1 
.49,8 
.39,5 
.44.5 



.49,7 



10.49 
40 



.76,0 

.*8i,"o 



.73,5 



.78 

.40.7 

.40,7 

.23,6 

.53,2 

.54 

.00.2 

.40,7 

.30,8 

.44,0 



.70,3 

.70 

.75.8 

.77.4 

.73,8 

.80,6 

.74,2 

.76,2 

.74,8 

.72,4 

.73,2 

.70,8 

.76,8 

.40 

.40 

.23,3 

.52,8 

.53,2 

.00 

.40 

.30,2 

.44,2 



1897. 



Jan. 1. Apr. 1. July 1. Oct. 1, 



$0.47,4 

.47,4 

.76,7 

.76,5 

.73,3 

.74.0 

.70.0 

.78 

.71,7 

.73,7 

.71,9 

.70 

.70,8 

.77,2 

.74,3 

.47,4 

.47,4 

.22,5 

.51,1 

.51,5 

.08,7 

.47,4 

.37,9 



$0.46.8 
.46,5 

.75,7 

.75,5 

.72.4 

.73,9 

.70 

.77 

.70,8 

.72,8 

.71 

.60,1 

.60,9 

.76,2 

.73,4 

.46,8 

.46,8 

.22,2 

.50,5 

.50,8 

.08,6 

.46,8 

.37,4 



$0.44,3 
.44,3 

.71,7 

.71,5 

.68.6 

.70 

.66.3 

.73.1 

.67.1 

.68,9 

.67,2 

.65,5 

.66,2 

.72.2 

.69.5 

.44,3 

.44,3 

.21,1 



.48,2 
.08,2 
.44,3 



$0.41,2 
. 41, 2 

.66,4 

.66,4 

.63,7 

.65,1 

.61,6 

.67,8 

.62.3 

.64 

.62,5 

.60,8 

.61,5 

.67 

.64,6 

.41,2 

.41,2 

.19,6 



.44.6 
.07.6 
.41,2 






Countries. 



1898. 



Ifonetary unit. 



Jan.l. Apr.l. Julyl. Oct.l. 



1899. 



Jan. 1. Apr. 1. July I 



Bolivia 

Central America . 



China. 



Colombia. 
Ecuador. . 
India" ... 
Mexico. . . 
Persia — 
Peru 



Silver boliviano 

Silverpeso 

Amoytael 

Canton tael 

Chefootael 

Chinkiang tael — 

Fucbautael 

Haikwan tael . . 
Hankau tael . . . 
Ningpo tael .... 
Ninonwang tael 
Shanghai tael.. 

Swatow tael 

Takaotael 

Tientsin tael... 

Silverpeso 

dof??:. 

Silver rupee 

Silver dollar 

Silver kran 

Silver sol 



$0.^ 



42,4 


$0.40,9 


41,4 


.40,9 


68,5 


.66,2 


68,3 


.66 


65,5 


.63.3 


66,9 


.64,6 


63.4 


.61,2 


69,7 


.67,3 


64,1 


.61,9 


64,3 


.63 


65,9 


.62 


62.6 


.60.4 


63 3 


.61,1 


66 


.66,6 


66,4 


.64,1 


42.4 


.40,9 


42,4 


.40,9 


20,1 


.19,1 


46 


.44,4 


07,8 


.07,5 


42,4 


.40,9 



$0.41,8 
.41.8 
.67,6 
.67,4 
.64,6 
.66 
.62,5 
.68,8 
.63,2 

-.65 
.63,4 
.61,7 
.62,4 
.68 
.65,5 
.41.8 
.41,8 
.19,9 
.45,4 
.07,7 
.41,8 



$0.43,6 
.43,6 
.70,6 
.70.4 
.67,5 
.69 
.65,3 
.71.8 
.66 
.67,9 
.66,2 
.64,5 
.65.2 
.71 
.68,4 
.43.6 
.43,6 
.20.7 
.47,4 
.08 
.43,6 



$0.43.0 
.43.9 
.71 
.70,8 
.67,9 
.69,3 
.65,6 
.72,2 
.66,4 
.68,2 
.66.5 
.64.8 
.65,5 
.71,4 
.68.8 
.43,9 
.43,9 
.20,8 
.47,7 
.08,1 
.43,9 



$0.43,4 
.43.4 
.70,2 
.70 
.67,2 
.68,6 
.65 
.71,4 
.65,7 
.67,5 
.65,9 
.64,1 
.64,9 
.70,7 
.68 
.43.4 
.43.4 
.20,6 
.47.2 
.08 
.43,4 



$0.44.3 
.44,3 
.71,6 
.71,4 
.68,4 
.69,9 
.66.2 
.72,8 
.67 
.68,8 
.67.1 
.65s4 
.66,1 
.72 
.69.4 
.44,3 
.44,3 
.21 
.48,1 
.08,2 
.44,3 



1 The commercial value of the rupee to be determined by consular certificate. 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



The following table embraoes only Bnoh weights and measures as are given from 
time to time in Consular Reports and in Commercial Relations : 

For^gn weighU and measures, with American equivalents. 



Denominations. 



Where used. 



American equivalents. 



Almnde 

Ardeb 

Are 

Arobe 

Arratel or libra... 
Arrobaidry) 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Arroba (liquid) . . . 

Arshine 

Arshiue (square) . 

Art«l 

Baril 

Barrel 

Do 

Berkovets 

Bonglcal 

Bouw 

Bu. 



Butt (wine) 

Cafflso 

Candy 

Can tar 

Do 

Do 

Cantaro (oantar) 

Carga 

Cattv. 

Do."""IIIIII!""ii"J"" 

Do 

Centaro .* 

Centner 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chib...., 

Coyan 

Do 

Cuadra 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cnbio meter 

C wt. (hnndredweight) 

Dessiatine 

Do 

Draclime 

Egyptian weights and measures . 

1 More frequently oalled "kin.' 
dupois. 



Portugal 

Metric!"""""'.*.!! 

Paraguay 

Portugal 

Argentine Republic 

Bra«il 

Cuba 

Portugal .. 

Spain 

venesuela 

Cuba, Spain, and Venesuela 

Russia 

do 

Morocco 

Argentine Republic and Mexico. 

Malta (customs) 

Spain (raisins) 

Russia 

India 

Sumatra 

Japan 

Spain 

Malta 

India (Bombay) 

India (Madras) 

Morocco 

Syria (Damascus) 

Turkey 

Malta 

Mexico and Salrador 

China 

Japan 

Java, Siam, and Malacca 

Sumatra 

Central America 

Bremen and Brunswick 

Darmstadt 

Denmark and Norway 

Nuremberg 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Vienna 

Zollverein 

Double or metric 

China 

Sarawak 

Siam (Koyan) 

Argentine Republic 

Paraguay .' 

Paraguay (square) 

Uruguay 

Metric 

British 

Russia 

Spain 

Greece 

(See Consular Beports, No. 144.) i 

Among merchants in the treaty ports it equals 1.33^ pounds avoir- 

9 



4.422 fl»lloiis. 
7.<K)0fbusbel8. 
0.02471 acre. 
25 pounds. 

1.011 pounds. 
25.3175 pounds. 
32.38 pounds. 

' 25.3664 pounds. 
32.38 pounds. 
25.36pounds. 
25.4024 pounds. 
4.263 gallons. 
28 inches. 
5.44 square feet. 

1.12 pounds. 

? 0.0787 gaUons. 
1.4 gallons. 

100 pounds. 

361.12 pounds. 

832 grains. 

7,096.5 square meters. 

0.1 inch. 
\ 140 gallons. 

5.4 gallons. 
I 529 pounds. 
' 500 pounds. 
I 113 pounds. 

575 pounds. 
' 124.7036 pounds. 

175xK>unds. 

300 pounds. 

1.3331 m) pounds. 

1.31 pounds. 

1.35 pounds 

2.12 pounds. 

4.2631 gallons. 

117.5 pounds. 

110.24 pounds. 

110.11 pounds. 

112.43 pounds. 

118.44 pounds. 
93.7 pounds. 
123.5pound8. 
110.24 pounds. 
220.46 pounds. 
14 inches. 
3,098 pounds. 
2,667 pounds. 
4.2 acres. 
78.9yards. 
8.077 square feet. 
Nearly 2 acres. 
35.3 cubic feet. 
112 pounds. 

2 6997 acres. 
1.599 bushels. 
Half ounce. 
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10 FOHEIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Foreign weights and measures, with American equivalents — Continued. 



DenominatioDS. 



"WTaere used. 



American equivalents. 



Pnuega (dry) . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 



Central America. 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Morocco 



Do 

Do 

Do :.... 

Fanepa (liquid) . 

Ft'ddan 

Frail (raisins)... 
Frasco 

Do 

Fuder 

(iarnice 

Gram 

Hectare 

Hectoliter : 

Dry 

Liquid 

Joch 

Ken 

Kilogram (kilo) . 

Kilometer 

Klafter 

Koku 

Ki rree 

Last 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

League (land)... 
Li. 



Uruguay (double) . . 

Uruguay (single) . . . 
' Venezuela 

Spain 

Egypt 

Spain 

Argentine Republic . 

Mexico 

Luxemburg 

Kussian Poland 

1 Metric 

do 



Libra (pound). 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Liter 

Livre (pound). 

Do 

Load 



do 

do 

Austria-Hungary 

Japan 

Metric 

do 

Russia 

Japan 

Russia 

Belgium aud Holland. 

England (dry malt) . . . 

Germany 

Prussia 

Russian Polaud 

Spain (salt) 

Paraguay 

Cnina. 



Castilian 

Argentine Republic .. 

Ceil tr al A menca 

Chile 

Cluba 

Mexico 

Peru 

Portugal 

Uruguay 

I Venezuela 

Metric 

' Greece 

Guiana 

1 England (timber) 



Manzana 

Do 

Maro 

Maund 

Meter 

Mil 

Do 

Milla 

Morgen 

Oke 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Pic 

I*icul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pie 

Do 

Pik 

Pood 

Pund (pound) . 
Quarter 

Do 

Quintal 

Do 



Costa Rica 

Nicaragua and Salvador . 

Bolivia . 

India . 

Metric . 

Denmark . 

Denmark (geographical) . 

Nicaragua and Honduras. 

Prussia. 

Egypt 

Greece 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Hungary and Wallachia. . — 

Egypt 

Borneo and Celebes 

China, Japan, and Sumatra . 

Java 

Philippine Islands (hemp). . 
Philippine Islands (sugar) . . 

Argentine Republic 

Castile 

Turkey 

Russia 

Denmark and Sweden 

Great Britain 

London (coal) 

Argentine Republic 

Brazil 



1.5745 bushels. 

2.575 bushels. 

1.599 bushels. 

1.54728 bushels. 

Strike fanega, 70 lbs.; 

full fanega, 118 lbs. 
7.776 bushels. 
3.888 bushels. 
1.599 bushels. 
16 gallons. 
1.03 acres. 
50 pounds. 
2.5096 quarts. 
2.5 quarts. 
264.17 gallons. 
0.88 gallon. 
15.432 grains. 
2.471 acres. 

2.838 bushels. 

26.417 gallons. 

1.422 acres. 

6 feet. 

2.2046 pounds. 

0.621376 mile. 

216 cubic feet. 

•4.9629 bushels. 

3.5 bushels. 

85.134 bu.shels. 

82.52 bushels. 

2 metric tons (4,480 lbs.). 

112.29 bushels. 

llf bushels. 

4,760 pounds. 

4,633 acres. 

2,115 feet. 

7,100 grains (troy). 

1.0127 pounds. 

1.043 pouuds. 

1.014 pounds. 

1.0161 pounds. 

1.01465 pounds. 

1.0143 pounds. 

1.011 pounds. 

1.0143 pounds. 

1.0161 pounds. 

1.0567 quarts. 

1.1 pounds. 

1.0791 pounds. 

Square, 50 cubic feet; 
unhewn, 40 cubic feet; 
inch planks, 600 super- 
ficial feet. 

Ig acres. 

1.727 acres. 

0.507 pound. 

82f pounds. 

39.37 inches. 

4.68 miles. 

4.61 miles. 

1.1493 miles. 

0.63 acre. 

2.7225 pounds. 

2.84 pounds. 

3.0817pound8. 

2.85418 pounds. 

2.5 pints. 

21i inches. 

135.64 pounds. 

133^ pounds. 

135.1 pounds. 

139.45 pounds. 

140 pounds. 

0.9478 foot. 

0.91407 foot. 

27.9 inches. 

36.112 pounds. 

1.102 pounds. 

8.252 bushels. 

36 bushels. 

101.42 pounds. 

130.06 pounds. 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASDRES. 11 

Poreigri weights and measures^ with American equivalents — C'outinued. 



Denominations. 



Quintal . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Eottle... 

Do.. 
Sagen... 

Salm 

Se. 



Where used. 



Seer 

Shaku 

Sho 

Standard (St. Petersburg) . 

Stone 

Suerte 



Sun 

Tael 

Tan 

To 

Ton 

Tonde (cereaLs) - 

Tondeland 

Tsubo 

Tsun 

Tiiuna 

Tunnland 

Vara 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vedro 

Vergees 

Verst 

Vlocka -, 



American equivalent.s. 



Castile, Chile, Mexico, and Peru 101.61 pounds. 

Greece 123.2 pounds. 

Newfoundland (fiah) ]12ponnd8. 

Paraguay 100 pounds. 

Svria 125 pounds. 

Metric 220.46 pounds. 

Palestine 6 pounds. 

Syria SJ pounds. 

Russia 7 feet. 

Malta 490 pounds. 

Japan 0.02451 acre. 

India 1 pound 13 ounces. 

Japan 11.9305 iiic lies. 

do 16 quarts. 

Lumber measure 165 cu bic feet. 

British 14 pounds. 

Uruguay 2,700 cuadras (see Cua- 

dra). 

Japan 1.193incbes. 

Cochin China 590.75 grains (troy). 

Japan 0.25 acre. 

do 2 pecks. 

Space measure 40 cubic feet. 

Denmark 3.94783 busbel.s. 

do 1.36 acres. 

Japan . feet square. 

China 1.41 inches. 

Sweden 4.5 bushels. 

do 1 .22 acres. 

Argentine Republic 34 .1208 inches. 

Castile 0.914117 yard. 

Central America 32.87 inches. 

Chile and Peru 33.367 inches. 

Cuba 33.384 inclies. 

Cura9ao 33.375 inches. 

Mexico 33 inches. 

Paraguay 34 inches. 

Venezuela 33.384 inches. 

Russia 2.707 gallons. 

Isleof Jersej^ 71,1 square rods. 

Russia 0.663 mile. 

Russian Poland 4 1.98 acres. 



METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Metric weights: 

Milligram (T^jiir gram) equals 0.0154 grain. 

Centigram {j^jf gram) equals 0.1543 grain. 

Decigram (^Jjy gram) equals 1.5432 grains. 

Gram equals 15.432 grains. 

Decagram (10 grams) equals 0.3527 ounce. 

Hectogram (100 grama) equals 3.5274 ounces. 

Kilogram (1,000 grams) equals 2.2046 pounds. 

Myriagram (10,000 grams) equals 22.046 pounds. 

Quintal (100,000 grams) equals 220.46 pounds. 

Millier or tonnea— ton (l,()bO,000 grams) equals 2,204.6 pounds. 
Metric dry measures: 

Milliliter (ttjW liter) equals 0.061 cubic inch. 

Centiliter (7^77 liter) equals 0.6102 cubic inch. 

Deciliter (^ liter) equals 6.1022 cubic inches. 

Liter equals 0.908 quart. 

Decaliter (10 liters) equals 9.08 quarts. 

Hectoliter (100 liters) equals 2.838 bushels. 

Kiloliter (1,0(X) liters) equals 1.308 cubic yards. 
Metric liquid measures: 

Milliliter (ttAt^ liter) equals 0.0388 fluid ounce. 

Centiliter (yA^ liter) equals 0.338 fluid ounce. 

Defciliter {\ liter) equals 0.845 gill. 

Liter equals 1.0567 quarts. 

Decaliter (10 liters) equals 2.6418 gallons. 

Hectoliter (100 liters) equals 26.417 gallons. 

Kiloliter (1,000 liters) equals 264.18 gallons. 
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12 FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Metric measures of length : 

Millimeter (trhru meter) equals 0.0394 inch. 

Centimeter {rtns nieter) equals 0.3937 inch. 

Decimeter (tV meter) equals 3.937 inches. 

Meter equals 39.37 inches. 

Decameter (10 meters) equals 393.7 inches. 

Hectometer (100 meters) equals 328 feet 1 inch. 

Kilometer (1,000 meters) equals 0.62137 mile (3,280 feet 10 inches). 

Myriameter (10,0(X) meters) equals 6.2137 miles. 
Metric surface measures : 

Centare (1 square meter) equals l,f)50 square inches. 

Are (100 square meters) equals 119.6 square yards. 

Hectare (lO^CKX) square meters) equals 2.471 acres. ' 
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DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE AND GARBAGE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



department circular. 

Department of State, 

Washington, January 20, 1898. 
To the consular officers of the United States, 

Gentlemen: The Department of Agriculture desires to obtain 
accurate information in regard to the disposal of garbage, sewage, etc, 
in foreign cities, and for this purpose has prepared a statement giving 
in detail the scope of the investigation which it has requested this 
Department to make through the cooperation of consular officers. 

I inclose a copy of this statement for your information and guidance, 
and will be pleased to have you make the desired investigation in the 
manner suggested therein and prepare and forward a report upon the 
subject to this Department at your earliest convenience, if the matter 
is one treated by modern scientific methods in your district or would 
be of special interest for other reasons. 
Eespectfidly, yours, 

Thos. W. Cridler, 

Third Assistant Secretary. 



United States Department of AaRicuLTURE, 

Division of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C, December 1, 1897. 

directions for securing information in regard to the dis- 
posal OF garbage, sewage, etc., in foreign cities. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has entered upon the 
study of modern methods for the disposal of city wastes with the view 
of extending their use for fertilization in all cases where this can be 
economically done without violating the laws of good sanitation. In 
order that we may do this to the best advantage, we must have at hand 
the results of experiments that have been made in this line abroad, 
and therefore we invite your assistance in obtaining information in 
regard to the methods in use for the disposal of the wastes of the cities 
and' towns in your consular district. 

In studying this subject, the agricultural utilization of these mate- 
rials may be considered from three standpoints: 

First. In the case of some materials, under certain conditions their 
fertilizing value may be so great that their use in agriculture will yield 
a distinct profit to farmers and to urban communities. 

13 
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14 SEWAGE AND GARBAGE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Second. The fertilizing value of the materials may be sufficient to 
partly i)ay the cost of a given method of disposal. 

Third. A scheme of utilization may be developed in which materials 
having industrial or fuel value can be turned to account in the prepa- 
ration for market of materials having fertilizing value. 

It is only when considered from this latter point of view that the 
agronomist can be interested in many of the materials concerning which 
we are asking for information. 

Information is desired in regard to methods for the collection, removal, 
and final disposal of the following waste materials: Garbage, the waste 
of animal and vegetable foods of all kinds; tin cans, bottles, broken 
glass and crockery, ashes, sawdust, floor sweepings, grass and weeds; 
paper and coarse rubbish, including boxes, old shoes, leather and rub- 
ber scraps, fragments of carpets, worn-oiit household articles and cook- 
ing utensils of metal or other materials, etc.; household waste waters 
from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers; water-carried sewage; excre- 
mentitious matter not water-carried; street sweepings; factory wastes, 
solid and liquid; market and abattoir refuse; dead animals, including 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs cats, etc. 

It is often the case, in this country at least, that the latest and most 
sanitary methods for the disi)osal of wastes are first adopted in com- 
paratively small cities. 

You will, undoubtedly, find that two or more of the classes of mate- 
rials enumerated are collected and disposed of together, and will have 
to be treated collectively in your report. In all cases state definitely 
what materials and what proportion thereof go to make up each waste 
product of which you describe the method of disposal. For example, 
when speaking of garbage, state clearly whether tin cans, ashes, etc., 
are included therein. 

Your work will in the majority of cases be greatly facilitated, and 
perhaps completed, by obtaining and forwarding to us copies of official 
reports upon these subjects by the boards of health, etc., of the cities 
in your consular districts. In addition to publications of this nature, 
copies of or references to any articles in periodical literature or in books 
will be of great value to us. When improvements have been made 
subsequent to the publication of reports, as complete data as may be 
obtainable in regard to their cost, length of time in use, apparent value, 
etc., should be furnished. 

Send copies of official regulations governing the collection, removal, 
and disposal of these materials, if obtainable. 

Whenever printed reports are not available, please obtain information 
in regard to the difterent classes of materials as follows: 

GARBAGE. 

Name of the city and its population. 

What does the material contain as collected in addition to the waste 
of animal and vegetable foods? 
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SEWAGE AND GARBAGE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 15 

What is the amount of material collected, and what is the system of 
collection employed? What is the cost for the collection and removal 
of the material Irom the city t Is this work done by the city govern- 
ment or by contract! 

What is the cost and manner of final disposal of the material! 
Describe the method of final disposal, and state how long it has been 
in use and what methods have been previously tried and abandoned. 

In case the material is cremated or is treated for the manufacture of 
grease or fertilizer, state whether the plant is owned and operated by 
the city or by a contractor, the commercial value of the products, their 
chemical composition, etc. 

TIN CANS, BOTTLES, BROKEN GLASS AND CROCKERY, ASHES, SAWDUST, FLOOR 
SWEEPINGS, GREASE, PAPER, AND OTHER COARSE KL'BBISH. 

Furnish us descriptions and data in regard to the cost or profit, 
length of time in use, etc., of any systematic methods that are in use 
for the collection and utilization of any of these materials in the cities 
of your consular district. 

The importance of these materials has been very clearly demonstrated 
at the plant for the sorting and disposal of paper and refuse recently 
installed by the city of New York. 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE WATERS FROM THE KITCHEN, LAUNDRY, AND CHAMBERS. 

What disposition is made of these liquids in the absence of house 
connections with the public sewer systems? What proportion of the 
houses in each city is provided with sewer connections for this purpose! 

EXCREMENTITOUS MATTER NOT WATER-CARRIED. 

In case of each of the cities for which you furnish information, in what 
proportion of the habitations is the water system in use for the removal 
of these materials? In the absence thereof, what system of collection 
and disposal is in use? 

WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE. 

What system is in use in the various cities of your consular district 
for the final disposal of water-carried sewage! 

Is the combined or separate sewer system in use! 

Whenever pumps are used for delivering the sewage at the place of 
disposal, state the cost of installing and operating the pumping plant, 
the volume of liquid pumped, the population of the city, etc. 

In cases where the sewage is used for the irrigation of cultivated 
land, describe the system employed and state the length of time that 
it has been in use, the cost of its installation and maintenance, kind of 
crops grown, income from sale of crops, etc. Does the sewage farm 
belong to the city! If not, what is the financial arrangement between 
the city and the owner of the farm! 
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16 SEWAGE AND GARBAGE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Does the sewage receive any treatment before its arrival on the 
fields? If so, describe the process and state the cost. 

Is the land onderdrainedf 

What is the relation between the population of each city and the 
area of the filter bedsf 

Do any of the cities or towns in your consular district collect the 
sewage and treat it with chemicals for the precipitation of suspended 
and dissolved matter? If so, describe the process used and state the 
cost of installing and maintaining the plant, kind, cost, and amount of 
chemicals used, etc. 

What is the i>opulation of the city, and what is the volume of the 
, sewage treated? 

What is the amount and chemical composition of the precipitated 
matters obtained, and what is done with them? 

In case the sludge is sold for the fertilization of land, what is the 
price received for it, and what proportion of the total sludge is thus 
sold? 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

What methods are in use for the collection, removal, and disposal of 
street sweepings? Are these operations performed by the city govern- 
ment or by contract? Give the cost for collection, cost for removal, 
and cost for final disposal for each city. 

What is the population of each city for which you report statistics? 

Since the agricultural value of sweepings varies with the nature of 
the pavements and the manner of collecting, the kind of pavements 
and the manner of collection should be mentioned in each case. 

FACTORY WASTES, SOLID AND LIQUID. 

Are there any manufacturing establishments in your consular dis- 
trict furnishing waste products of agricultural or sanitary interest? 
If so, describe these products and state the methods used for their 
disposal. What are the official regulations governing the wastes of 
factories? 

MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

What methods of disposal are employed for these materials? 

DEAD ANIMALS. 

What methods are in use for their disx>osal? What is the cost or 
profit to the municipality for their collection, removal, and di8i)osal? 

Describe any methods in use for the industrial or agricultural utili- 
zation of the carcasses of dead animals. 
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EUROPE. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

REICHENBERG. 

The population within the cori)orate limits of Reichenberg numbers 
34,000, bat immediately adjacent to and dependent upon the city, and 
separated from it by invisible boundaries, is a x>opulation at least as 
great as that named. 

Most of the collected garbage consists of ashes; then come kitchen 
stuff's, sweepings, broken glass and crockery, and refuse paper. These 
various elements are placed in receptacles by the house owners and are 
removed privately or by the public wagons provided for that purpose 
by the city. Eight hundred house owners in this city use these public 
garbage wagons, but their employment is not compulsory. The cost of 
removal to the city is 4,000 florins ($1,624) a year, of which sum 2,400 
florins ($974) are recovered from the house owners who use the public 
wagons, by means of a tax levied upon them. Much of the garbage is 
used in repairing roads, sand being put over it wh^n dumped on roads 
or low places. The collected manure is sold to persons who use it to 
fertilize fields. The revenue to the city therefrom is about 80 florins 
($32.48) a year. None of this garbage is used for manufacturing or for 
any other purposes than those stated above. 

The public sewers of Reichenberg carry away the household waste 
water and other liquids from all but the few buildings not connected 
with the system. The latter must be provided with waterproof pits, 
fix)m which the liquids are from time to time removed. 

Excrementitious matter is not carried through the sewers, the water 
supply not being sufficient. Dwelling and business premises are pro- 
vided with water-tight sink holes, which are specially prescribed and 
carefully inspected by the local authorities. These depositories are 
emptied into iron reservoirs constructed for the purpose. The pneu- 
matic process and a large hose are used to convey the contents of the 
depository to the iron reservoir. These excrements are taken directly 
to farms in the neighborhood, where, without treatment of any sort, 
they are used as fertilizing material. This pneumatic removal costs 
the city 10,000 florins ($4,060) a year, and every day four to six teams 
are employed in the work. 

The streets of Reichenberg are swept with coarse brooms by men 

employed by the city. The sweepings are formed into small heaps by 

the roadside, removed by a contractor, and finally disposed of to farmers 

for agricultural purposes. The cost of this entire operation amounts to 

10482 2 17 
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18 SEWAGE AND GARBAGE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

17,000 florins ($6,902) annually. The streets of Reicheuberg are all paved 
with granite blocks. 

No manufacturing establishments here furnish waste products of 
agricultural or sanitary interest. The waste products of fa<;tories 
which would defile the water of the streams, or conflict with the sani- 
tary regulations, must be purified by chemical process and made innox- 
ious. No regulations govern this matter in detail, each case being 
decided separately by the local sanitary authorities. 

Market refuse is removed in the same manner as street sweepings. 

Dead animals and the refuse from abattoirs are collected by an offi- 
cial appointed for that purpose, and by him buried in a designated 
place. The city pays him 200 florins ($81.20) a year, and receives no 
profit from this source. I can learn of no methods employed in this 
district for the industrial or agricultural utilization of the carcasses of 
dead animals. 

Frank W. Mahin, Consul. 

Eeiohenberg, Austria, August 11^ 1898, 



TRIESTE. 

Trieste is a city of about 165,000 souls, but it is still without sewer- 
age in the modern sense of the word, and is far from having the latest 
or most sanitary methods of disposing of garbage and waste. 

There is a movement on foot to adopt a modern sewer system, but 
it will probably be some time before anything definite will be decided 
upon. If the present report is of any interest to American sanitarists, 
it is because it may explain the high death rate of this city (33 per 
1,000), and be a warning against the adoption or continuance of medi- 
aeval systems for disposing of sewage and oflfal. 

All waste is removed from this city by contract, the present contractor 
receiving annually from the municipality a consideration of 62,400 flor- 
ins ($25,330) for his services. He furnishes all the men, horses, tools, 
carts, pumps, etc., necessary to do the work " in a decent and efficient 
manner." All the rubbish, garbage, and sewage removed by him are 
his perquisite, and he is furthermore paid separately for emptying cess- 
pools or closet vaults, the expense of which is borne by the individual 
house owners. 

It is the contractor's duty to cause all the streets of the city to be 
swept and, when necessary, sprinkled twice a day, and to have the gar- 
bage and waste bin of every house emptied at least once a day. The 
force employed for these purposes numbers 120 men, who gather on an 
average 50 cubic meters (1.765 cubic feet) of sweepings and garbage 
per day. 

Nearly every house has a large vault or cesspool into which the vari- 
ous closets empty, and the vaults of some of the older houses have 
overflow pipes connecting with the drain sewer. In these vaults, the 
solid excrements are often permitted to accumulate for years. For 
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emptying them, the contractor is paid 4.50 florins ($1.83) per cubic meter 
(35.3 cubic feet). A 10 per cent solution of sulphate of iron and carbolic 
acid is pour«d into the vault; the contents are then stirred and pumped 
into a closed tank. When the tank is full it is taken to an island near 
the city and emptied. To this place are also taken, all the street 
sweepings, as well as the garbage and other rubbish collected from the 
different houses. The material thus accumulated is mixed indiscrimi- 
nately, and is allowed to decompose or ferment till the following spring, 
when it is sold to the peasants of the surrounding country at a price 
ranging from 1.50 to 1.70 florins (60 to 70 cents) per cubic meter. 

Eubbish of a refractory nature, as tin cans, broken glass, and crock- 
ery, is collected separately, but is also taken to this island and used for 
the purpose of regaining land. The present contractor has granted, to 
a charitable society, called '^ Previdenza,'' the right to pick out from the 
piles of waste on the streets paper, glass, rags, and whatever other 
material that can be turned to account. 

The waste from the few manufacturing establishments within the 
limits of the city must be removed by the contractor. The factories 
located in the suburbs, however, are compelled to dispose of their own 
refuse, which, as a rule, is dumped into the sea. The public market 
places must be kept clean by the contractor, and must be swept at 
least once a day. 

The slaughterhouses are under the direct control of the city, which 
has assumed the responsibility of disposing of all the refuse. The 
blood is used chiefly for the manufacture of albumen. Other wastes 
are in part turned into fertilizers, but a large portion is allowed to 
become a public nuisance, contaminating both air and soil. 

All animals that have died by sickness or mischance are removed 
and cremated at the expense of their owners by the public flayer, whose 
fees are regulated by a city tariff. If such animals have not died of 
contagious diseases, their hides, fat, etc., may be utilized, being the 
perquisite of the flayer. 

Trieste is not without sewers, and most of the houses have kitchen 
drains and some have "overflow pipes" connecting with them, but 
these sewers, it is generally conceded, produce more evil than good, 
for the following reasons : 

(1) They can not be flushed, and thus become a source of contamina- 
tion to the very houses with which they are connected. 

(2) They empty into the sea at the water front, which forms the bor- 
der of one of the principal streets of the city, sending forth pestilen- 
tial odors, obnoxious to passers-by, and still more so to those who have 
their permanent abodes in that portion of the city. The further con- 
struction of sewer connections for the conveyance of excrementitious 
matter is now prohibited, but as long as the overflow pipes are per- 
mitted to do their nefarious work, the sewers will continue to be what 
they always have been — a public nuisance and abomination. 

Fredk. W. Hossfeld, Consul. 
Trieste, May lo, 1898. 
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BELGIUM. 

ANTWERP. 

Since the Liberal party has been intrusted with the control of the 
affairs of the city — that is, for more than twenty years— most of the 
municipal departments have been reorganized, improved, and extended. 
This is true of the department charged with the cleaning of the public 
streets, sewers, etc. In 1872, the headquarters of the department were 
located at Bue des Pr^dicateurs, Ko. 18, and consisted of a stable for 
48 horses, a blacksmith's shop, and a wheelwright's tumble-down shed. 
These accommodations were absolutely insufiQcient for the requirements 
of the service. Hardly had the party named taken office than it appro- 
priated the funds necessary for the improvement of the quarters of the 
department. In January, 1873, the common council approved the plan 
for the construction of a new stable for 26 horses, a blacksmith's shop, 
and a saddlery. By reason of the considerable increase in the popu- 
lation of the city, it became necessary in 1878 to construct a branch ' 
establishment in the northern section. This establishment was pro- 
vided with a stable for 30 horses and workshops necessary for the 
ordinary repair of implements used. Notwithstanding this important 
addition, the quarters once again proved insufficient. 

Since the abolishment, in 1875, of the dues for the emptying of cess- 
pools, the commissioners have been repeatedly obliged to increase the 
number of men forming night squads, first from 6 to 8, then from 8 to 
12, and then from 12 to 14, in consequence of the large quantities of 
water that people emptied into the sewers. More room was required in 
Bue des Pr^dicateurs to stable horses, put up machinery, etc. This 
branch of the service soon became of such importance that it demanded 
an entire reorganization of the service on a new footing. 

In 1882, the office was enlarged in order to conveniently accommodate 
the employees required to keep the books and do the necessary writing. 
Simultaneously with this improvement, plans were elaborated for the 
condemnation of the buildings situated behind the school of the Bue de 
la Ferme, so as to appropriate the land for the necessary extension 
required by the main building. The condemnation was effected in 
1883 and the work commenced in 1884. This comprised a stable for 
38 horses, an infirmary with stalls for 11 horses, a storehouse and sheds 
for the implements and tools. 

The expenditures amounted to about $51,145 for the land condemned 
and to $17,370 for the building erected. In 1888, the common council 
voted a special appropriation of $57,900 to place the department of 
public health in a position to enlarge its branch division and to enable 
it to have constructed in both places additional covered sheds to store 
paraphernalia, daily becoming greater. Nothwithstanding these sev- 
eral alterations, at present the stables of the main premises are being 
enlarged so as to accommodate the 12 horses purchased for the working 
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of a recently acquired number of ce88x>ool-cleaning carts. In addition 
to these improvements, the common council has recently voted an 
appropriation of 919,300 for the increase in number of boats, and for the 
purpose of buying a plot of land in the heather land district, to serve as 
a place of dex>osit for the street mud remaining unsold. 

The department of health is divided into bureaus charged with the 
following duties: (1) Disi)osal of sewage and refuse; (2) sweeping 
the streets; (3) watering the streets, avenues, and public squares; (4) 
overseeing and disinfecting all alleys, courts, etc.; (5) washing and dis- 
infecting the urinals; (6) cleaning and disinfecting the foul-air valves 
or siphons; (7) cleaning and disinfecting the sewer holes, slides, and 
all spots where filth may be deposited; (8) disinfecting apartments, 
inland boats, or any seagoing crafts contaminated by any infectious dis- 
ease; (9) depositing fecal matter and filth when collected; (10) loading 
and transporting fecal matter and city refuse by rail and by boat 

The two establishments are located, the principal one in Kue des 
Pr^dicateurs, and the second in Bue d'Autriche. The stables of the first 
contain 127 horses, those of the second 32. The principal establishment 
has a storehouse and sheds for vehicles, with shops for wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, saddlery, sailmaking, and painting purx>oses. The branch 
establishment consists of a wheelwright's shop, a blacksmith's shop, 
and a saddlery. 

Sewage, 

The emptying and cleaning out of cess vaults is done each day by 
the Talard system, of Paris. Five pneumatic steam pumps and 25 two- 
horse cylindrical vans, of a capacity of about 793 gallons each, are 
employed. This machinery is manipulated by five gangs of men, com- 
prising each an overseer, a machinist, 4 workmen, and 5 drivers. The 
use of the Talard system dates from 1883. Before this period such 
work had been performed at night, and bellows pumps or pumps of the 
Duden system had been employed, both being worked by hand. The 
number of men required was comparatively greater, and was made up 
of fourteen gangs, comprising each 1 head nightsman, 4 workmen, and 
3 drivers, with receiving vans dragged by horses. 

Night service was the cause of much unpleasantness to the inhab- 
itants of the city; everywhere on their way these vehicles polluted 
the air, giving rise to constant complaints. All this nuisance has 
been avoided by the adoption of the Talard system, which as regards 
shortness of time required to fill the receivers, and cleanliness, can be 
considered as perfect of its kind. The present system has materially 
contributed to bettering the sanitary state of the city. The communal 
authorities have thought well not to hesitate in making the large out- 
lays necessary for the purchase of the Talard sanitary system, when 
the object to be attained was so important. 

The amount of fecal matter collected annually is, on an average, 
21,134,400 gallons. Nineteen sailboats, the property of the city, of 
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an average capacity of 18,493 gallons, are employed in the transport 
of this refuse. Besides the system of transportation by boat, there is 
also one lately adopted, by means of cistern freight cars, to fill the 
numerous orders coming from agricultural districts through which a 
railway passes. Ten of these cars are already doing this class of 
service. 

A noteworthy improvement has been effected in the examination 
and lighting. of cesspools. Formerly, the primitive style of lamp with 
a wick was in use, which caused at times accidents through the flame 
coming in contact with the inflammable gases these places contained, 
giving rise to fire or explosion. To prevent the occurrence of like 
catastrophes, the commissioners sought for a safety lamp. That used 
by the Belgian and English miners, as well as an electrical lamp, were 
tried. The first gave insufficient light, and the second, not being 
fed by the air of its surroundings, failed to become extinguished in 
a vitiated atmosphere, making it obligatory to use a lamp with an 
open flame in cases where deep examinations of the cesspools became 
necessary. One of the employees, named Verschuren, conceived the 
idea of applying to an ordinary Belgian petroleum lamp the system 
of the miners' lamp, producing in this manner a lamp possessing all 
the requisites. This not only does not ignite the inflammable gases, 
but has the advantage of extinguishing instantly in foul air; further, it 
has a very great light-giving power, gives no smoke, as the wick lamps 
did, and consumes petroleum. 

On the boats with the Talard system, a lantern was placed over an 
opening arranged in the form of a funnel in one of the hatches, 
through which funnel all the gases generated in the vessel passed and 
were consumed by the flame of the lantern. This system, however, was 
very defective, as the flame went out each time that the loading was 
done too rapidly. This has been remedied by suppressing the lantern 
and connecting the receiver direct with the boat by means of a suction 
pipe. The gases generated in the boat are drawn into the receiver and 
there collected during the process of loading. When this is accom- 
plished, the receiver is connected by means of the same suction pipe 
to a pneumatic steam pump, which in turn exhausts the receiver of foul 
gases, driving them into the machine's furnace to be there consumed. 

Street sweeping. 

The city, as regards the sweeping of its streets, has been divided into 
16 districts, each of which is served by a gang of men composed of a 
foreman and 7 sweepers; these, again, are under the supervision of 2 
overseers. Populous sections, with thoroughfares through which street 
cars run, are kept clean by a gang of 70 men supplied with wheelbar- 
rows. Their line of work includes the removal of garbage from dwell- 
ings by carts. Garbage carts go their rounds but once a day. For- 
merly, when these liad passed, people were obliged to do one of two 
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things — either to allow garbage to remaiu iu their houses for twenty- 
four hours or to throw it in the street, thereby risking fines at the 
hands of the police. This filth was obliged to remain uncollected until 
the passage of the cart the next day, an infectious and pestilential 
mass. This dangerous state of things came to an end when the barrow 
men were employed. Each barrow man has but a limited number of 
streets to attend to. His work consists in removing continually all the 
refuse deposited in the street, putting in his barrow all household 
detritus, cleaning and disinfecting with sulphate of iron the openings 
of the sewers, conduits, etc. He empties his wheelbarrow in some 
isolated spot in his district, and the heap so formed is taken away 
by the passing carts before decomposition has had time to develop. 
Twelve small structures of iron, destined to receive the offal gathered 
by the men, have just been built. If this experiment answers expec- 
tations, each district will be furnished with similar ones. 

As regards the taking up of ashes and garbage from the houses, the 
city is subdivided into 41 districts, more generally called *^ turns,'' 
each turn or round furnished with a cart, a conductor, and a female 
sweeper. The old carts with two wheels have been replaced by four- 
wheeled wagons. These are closed and have a capacity double that of 
the others. The employment of these new vehicles constitutes a marked 
improvement in the way of economy as well as in that of hygiene and 
cleanliness. The sides of the covers when opened are provided with a 
guard, to prevent the dust made while turning out the filth from incom- 
moding passers-by. All street offal with household garbage is put in 
boats or on cars; the amount yearly collected being estimated at 
150,000 cubic meters (5,316,000 cubic feet). 

Watering of the streets. 

The watering of public squares and thoroughfares is performed by a 
gang of 24 workmen, each being furnished with a standpipe and hose 
apparatus running on wheels. The watering of the streets is done by 
special wagons provided with large metal casks, containing the water 
which is forced into the sprinkling pipes. These vehicles are 34 in 
number and each is drawn by one horse. The method of distribution 
of water everywhere in the city is of such a nature as to allow the pub- 
lic thoroughfares to be watered on a large scale. It is performed on 
the boulevards by men called "fountaineers,'' provided with pipes and 
hose, and in the streets by the watering carts. 

Narrow streets and alleys. 

The narrow streets and alleys, numbering 445, are daily gone through 
by the men with barrows, who are charged with the cleaning out and 
disinfection of the water holes and with the clearing out of the sewer 
conduits. Once a week the sweepers undertake a thorough flooding 
of them all. 
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UrifMls. 

The cleaning and diskifectiou of the annals, nambering in all 350, is 
done twice a day the whole year round by 9 women and 1 man, whose 
special duty is the removal, with spirits of salt, of all the yellow 
deposits that develop after a certain time on the sarface of the urinals. 
These employees are under the supervision of an overseer. Since 1885, 
many of the urinals have been furnished with apparatus fitted to clean 
them by a constant flow of water. This permanent washing prevents 
all fouling. For disinfection purposes " Jeyes" creoline is employed, 
being considered the best material. 

The foul-air valves and siphons connected with urinals, about 3,500 
in number, are cleaned out in winter during daylight and in summer at 
night. The contents are first disinfected with chloride of lime, and 
when the process of emptying has been completed, the bottom is also 
covered with this same disinfectant and the recipient filled with clear 
water. This work is done under the supervision of an overseer, 7 four- 
wheeled mud carts and 2 vehicles carrying water, called " tons," being 
employed. For hygienic reasons, troughs of galvanized iron have been 
substituted for the wooden ones formerly in use. 

Methods of disinfection. 

Disinfection is done in apartments, on board inland boats and sea- 
going craft that are reported by the health officers to be contaminated 
by an infectious disease. The apparatus employed consists of two 
steam generators, several pulverizers, and the necessary instruments 
to work the Pictet system now in course of trial. The steam generators 
serve to disinfect wearing apparel and bedding by means of hot vapor, 
and the pulverizers to disinfect apartments and the interior of vessels 
by corrosive sublimate. 

The Pictet system of disinfection consists of driving into interior 
spaces, hermetically closed, a certain liquid compounded by this savant 
which vaporizes on contact with the air, producing a gas which destroys 
microbes. This is confined in the premises twenty-four hours. 

Articles of bedding too dirty or too much used to be disinfected are 
consumed by fire and replaced by the charity board. 

The employees comprising the disinfecting corps, the number of 
whom is determined by circumstances, wear while at work clothing 
which is impenetrable and is regularly disinfected, and after their day's 
labor they take a bath. For this purpose, bathing facilities have been 
arranged in the main building. 

Other measures concerning public health. 

The following-named hygienic measures are adjuncts in the service 

of public cleanliness, and complete the list of those already mentioned: 

All machinery, implements used for cesspools or for the sweeping of 
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the streets, are cleaned daily, but on Sundays before noon are washed 
by means of copious flooding of water. 

Each cess van employed in the transport of filth is supplied with a 
trough filled with chloride of lime, to enable the driver to disinfect 
immediately any substances in decomposition that he may be called 
upon to put into his vehicle. 

All places where public cabs and carriages are stationed are washed 
and sprinkled daily with a mixture of " Jeyes'' creosote and pure water. 
The gutters along the edge of the curbstones are daily cleaned and 
then disinfected. Twice weekly, water from the city's supply is allowed 
to flow over them, after which they are once again disinfected. When, 
as^a result of these repeated washings, the interstices between the 
paving stones are cleared of earth, men scatter ashes over them to fill 
in the crevices. The lowlands of the city, which temporarily serve for 
the purpose of dumping detritus and rubbish of too poor a sort to be 
devoted to fertilizing purposes, are disinfected twice daily, morning 
and evening, with raw lime, and twice every week with a solution of 
chloride of lime or of sulphate of iron. 

A man from each batch of sweepers is specially charged, after a prior 
cleaning of them by the entire brigade, to disinfect all the corners, 
recesses, slides, sewer holes, and approaches to vacant lots and ter- 
races. During the summer, there is added to each brigade of sweepers 
a batch of men whose special duty it is to wash out, by means of plen- 
tiful streams of water from their hose, the conduits and sewer holes, and 
to disinfect them afterwards with raw lime, this process counteracting 
all the unhealthy miasmas that might arise and spread from them. 

From the 1st of May until the 1st of October of each year, the board 
of managers provide for the use of the workmen a cooling drink, 
consisting of a decoction of root licorice and sulphuric ether in the 
proportion of 1 gram of ether (a little more than 15 grains) to 1,000 
grams of liquid (1,500 grains). This beverage, pleasant to the taste, 
is an innocuous preventive of colic and diarrhea, and its use is beneficial 
to the men. 

It is generally admitted that the germs of typhoid fever have their 
origin in the infiltrations of fecal matter into drinking water; at least, 
analysis of the water has established this fact in nine cases out of ten. 
The cesspools, the openings of which allow passage for a man, are 
minutely examined after each cleaning out to ascertain if they have 
not some flaw or defect in construction favorable to the escape of fecal 
matter or its infiltration into the water for drinking purposes. Cess- 
pools are further examined to see if they are built according to 
regulations and afford all security demanded. 

Disposal of street refuse. 

The city of Antwerp gets rid of the mud daily collected on the city 
streets by selling it iu part to farmers and by employing the surplus 
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for fertilizing heather moors, that cover large areas of ground in the 
suborbs of the city. The quantity collected annually can be estimated 
at 130,000 cubic meters (4,589,000 cubic feet). Of this quantity, 60,000 
cubic meters are at present sold, and produce $15,440 profit to the 
city, the balance, 70,000 cubic meters, being employed to transform 
unproductive heather land into good fertile ground. The transi)orta- 
tion is accomplished in part by rail, viz, about 6,000 cubic meters; the 
remainder, 124,000 cubic meters, by boats. 

The city does not clear the heather land, but limits its efforts to 
covering it over 17.55 inches deep with street mud, and this again with a 
layer, 3.90 to 5.85 inches deep, of the earth found on the spot. When 
this mud has thrown off what is termed its "wild oats," that is, when 
it has ridden itself by fermentation of the marsh gases it contains in 
abundance, it is sown with grass seed which produces hay of the very 
best quality, bringing at public sale $115.80 per 2.47 acres. An attempt 
made last year to raise forage, beet roots, obtained $72.37 per acre. 

The city owns a tract of land of about 61.75 acres, which was pur- 
chased at the rate of $53.25 per acre, extending 1,312 feet along the 
canal of St. Job in 't Goor, by the side of which runs a suburban steam 
tramway, and another tract of 370.50 acres, wholly wooded with cedars 
and acquired by accumulated purchases at public auction at the price 
of $15,440. This outlay is covered by the value of the wood on the 
land. It fronts the same canal to the length of more than 3,280 feet. 
By the means of a branch 6,660 feet in length, the steam railway may 
be employed for all transportation puri)oses. In winter, when the canal 
is often closed by ice, resort is had to the tramway to carry the mud. 

The cost of the sweeping and removal of the mud within the pre- 
cincts of the city is impossible to ascertain, because no special record 
is kept. The transport, which is accomplished by boats belonging to 
the city, costs about 13 cents for each cubic meter (35.3 cubic feet), 
cost of hauling the boats included. The refuse is sold at the average 
price of 29 cents per cubic meter, the unloading being at the expense 
of the buyer. The costs of transport, hauling, discharging, and level- 
ing (including drainage of the land) of the mud destined to cover the 
heather amounts to about $482.50 per acre. 

It is to be remarked that these waste lands, covered on the surface 
with 17.55 inches of manure, furnish good crops during at least ten 
years without further outlay. 

In Antwerp, the authorities are not in favor of the method of destroy- 
ing the city's offal by means of incineration, on account of the city's 
location being such as to admit of an advantageous use of its refuse 
for the general purpose of agriculture, as well as for the reason that 
incineration or the destruction of offal by distillation entails consider- 
able expense and leaves a residuum which is difBcult to dispose of 

advantageously. 

Geo. F. Lincoln, Consul. 
Antvtbbp, May 19 j 1898. 
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BRUSSELS. 

The city of Brussels, exclusive of its nine suburbs, covers an area of 
759 hectares (1,878 acres), and has about 150 hectares (371 acres) of 
public thoroughfares, as follows : Four hundred and eighty-three streets, 
208 alleys, 41 public places at intersection of streets, 16 boulevards, 10 
quays, 4 chauss^es (causeways), 32 avenues, 3 parks, 5 covered passage- 
ways, 7 arcades, and 4 citis or sites, surrounding model tenement 
houses. 

NATURE OF MATERIAL COLLECTED. 

In addition to the waste of animal and vegetable foo4s, the material 
collected consists of street garbage, waste from houses, refuse from abat- 
toirs and fish and vegetable markets. The amount annually collected 
is about 100,000 cubic meters (320,000 cubic feet), or about 80,000 
tons. This is gathered by city scavengers under the supervision of the 
street-cleaning' service. The work is done by the city, and the cost of 
collection and disposal is incorporated in the amount appropriated for 
the maintenance of the street-cleaning service, which latter annually 
costs the city about 574,364.59 francs ($110,852.36). The amount 
spent for collection and disposal of garbage is 117,625.34 francs 
($22,701.69), and the sale of garbage brings 49,723.50 francs ($9,596.63). 
In several suburbs of Brussels and in towns in this consular district the 
work is done by contract, and the refuse sold to farmers as fertilizer. 

In the city of Brussels, the inhabitants are compelled to keep a recep- 
tacle for all household waste, which, according to an ordinance, must 
be placed on the sidewalk belore 8 a. m., daily, during summer months, 
and before 9 a. m. in winter. The boxes are immediately visited by the 
ragpickers, who rake them over carefully, selecting articles that may be 
profitable to them. The refuse is then collected by the scavengers, 
who in turn rake it over for bits of old rags, iron, bones, etc., that may 
have escaped the eye of the ragpicker. The city sells the garbage to 
middlemen, who dispose of it to farmers. When, however, the accu- 
mulation exceeds the demand, it is loaded on canal boats and towed 
to Neder-Over-Hembeek, about 3 miles from the city, and deposited 
upon waste land known as the garbage farm. Records of this city show 
that the first mention of the disposal of garbage was in 1560, when it 
was decided to make an excavation on a vacant lot then without the 
city limits for the reception of waste and garbage. This locality was 
used for this purpose as late as 1845, when, owing to the extension of 
the city limits and the recent construction of the customs-house, the 
necessity of a change was recognized. It was not efifected until 1853, 
when the present dumping ground was decided upon. 

SYSTEM OF COLLECTION. 

The system in use for years previous to 1853 was by contract to the 
highest bidder, and returned a profit to the city varying from 10,000 to 
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2G,940 firancs ($1,930 to $5,199.42) per annum. In 1855, tbis system of 
collection was interrupted, owing to important works on the canals 
traversing tbe lower part of the city. It was then decided by the 
municipal council to bave tbe work done by tbe city. During several 
succeeding years tbe city derived considerable benefit, until tbe con- 
struction of improved sewerage, when the work was performed at a 
loss. In 1866, tbe collection of garbage was once again made by con- 
tract, for which the city annually received 81,000 francs ($15,633). In 
1871, at request of tbe contractor, the arrangement was annulled by 
tbe communal council, and since June, 1872, tbe work has been per- 
formed by tbe city under the supervision of the street-cleaning service. 

WATEB-CABBIED SEWAGE. 

The sewerage system in use in tbis consular district is the ordinary 
one, flushed with water, and has been in operation since 1848. Tbe 
sewage, as above stated, is not collected. 

HOUSE DRAINAGE. 

Excepting a very small percentage, the houses in this city are 
drained by private pipes connecting with the street sewers. Almost 
the entire bulk of the city sewage is carried by the two main connec- 
tions into the great sewer just beyond tbe city limits, a distance of 
5 miles, and finally discharged into tbe river Senne. The solid matter 
is not separated from the fluid. The small amount of sewage not dis- 
posed of in this way is collected and distributed on the waste land 
above described. The city derives no revenue or benefit from the util- 
ization of the sewage employed for tbis purpose. Tbe cost of dispos- 
ing of the sewage is included in the annual expenses for repairing, 
cleansing, and disinfecting tbe sewers. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The streets of Brussels are daily swept by 227 men, provided with 
hose and rude brooms made of small twigs. Usually two men are 
detailed at fixed posts. They water and sweep tbe roadways, collect 
tbe sweepings, which are put into piles and removed by tbe scavenger 
wagons, making three rounds daily. Tbe sweeping is done principally 
by hand, and accessorily by sweeping machines drawn by horses, which 
perform this part of the work invariably at night. The work is so 
arranged that even in the busiest thoroughfares and most densely pop- 
ulated sections of tbe city tbe streets are kept admirably clean and in 
excellent condition. The work is done by tbe city. 

The streets are paved with Belgian blocks; boulevards and avenues 
with asphalt and wood. In 1891, after an investigation made in Eng- 
land, the communal council voted in favor of the construction of a trial 
furnace for tbe purpose of cremating garbage, and in tbe same year a 
furnace with two cells was constructed in one of the suburbs of Brus- 
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sels, near the canal. The principal object in building the furnace was 
to demonstrate that house waste could be cremated without the addi- 
tion of fuel, and without any inconvenience to the neighborhood. 
Although the furnace was reported thoroughly satisfactory, it is now 
rarely used. 

ANIMALS. 

Dead animals, such as horses, are disposed of by owners, usually by 
sale. Bead cats and dogs are thrown into the garbage boxes and 
removed, as well as those fbnnd on the public highways by the scaven- 
ger carts. Frequently the skins are removed and sold by the scav- 
engers and the carcass incinerated or dumped on the garbage farm. 

GENERAL. 

The population of Brussels and suburbs is 531,024; of Charleroi, 
23,042; of Tonrnai, 35,906. 

I inclose herewith five official publications, as follows: (1) Le Service 
du Nettoyage de la Yoirie; (2) Destruction des Immondices par le feu; 
(3) Service du Nettoyage de la Yoirie, notes diverses sur Flucin^ra- 
tion des Immondices; (4) R^glement g^n^ral conceruant la Police et 
I/HygienedelaVoirie et des construction; (5)R^glementpourLeBalaie- 
ment des Rues et L'Enl^vement des Bones.^ 

Geo. W. Roosevelt, Oonsul 

Brussels, March 26 j 1898. 



GHENT. 

The methods of collection and disposal of city wastes in this consular 
district are very primitive. Little attention has been paid to the sub- 
ject, and public interest in the matter is unappreciable. With a view 
of determining the exact conditions exi«ting, inquiries have been made 
of mayors of the respective cities, as follows; 

(1) What is the quantity of refuse collected in yonr city and of what does it 
consist f 

(2) How is this refuse collected? 

(3) What is the cost of the system? Is the work done by contract or by the city! 

(4) What disposition is made of the refuse? 

(5) Describe the method employed for disposing of it. How long has this system 
been in force? What was the method formerly employed? 

(6) Is the matter burned or what other use is made of it? 

(7) What is done with old cans, bottles, glass, crockery, ashes, sawdust, floor 
sweepings, paper, and other rubbish ? 

(8) What disposition is made of kitchen, laundry, and chamber waters ? 

(9) How are excrementitious matters collected? 

(10) What system of sewerage exists? Is it combined or simple? 

(11) Where do the sewer waters empty? 

(12) Are there establishments which produce products manufactured from the 
wastes? What are the official regulations governing them? 
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(13) What systeui is employed for the disposal of market and abbattior refuse? 

(14) What disposal is made of dead animals, snoh as dogs, cats, etc.f 

(15) What is the costf Is any nse made of these oarcasses? 

A copy of the foregoing interrogatories was sent, with an explanatory 
letter, to the mayors of Ghent, Bruges, and Ostend respectively. I 
give their replies below, literally translated, prefaced by a few brief 
preliminary remarks of a general character. 

Ghent is a city of 161,125 inhabitants, containing many manufactur- 
ing establishments, in which a very large percentage of its population 
is employed. The total number of houses is 33,138, of which 1,119 are 
unoccupied. The factory hands reside for the most part in the so-called 
**inclosures." Of these there are 627, with 7,586 houses (455 unoccu- 
pied), occupied by 7,429 families, or 28,664 persons. Generally the 
houses in each inclosure have sanitary arrangements in common. 

The soil on which the city is situated is sandy and porous; there 
are a few slight slopes and one elevation varying from 50 to 100 feet, 
but the greater part of the city is only slightly above the level of the 
sea. There is water communication with all the principal cities of west- 
ern Belgium and northern France. The port of Ghent, on the northern 
extremity of the city, is connected with the North Sea by a deep-sea 
canal — the Cerneuzen Canal — which has a length of some 20 miles. The 
surrounding country is extremely flat, and chiefly devoted to agricul- 
tural purposes. All city streets here, as elsewhere in Flanders, are 
paved with Belgian blocks, the stones being about 2J by 3 by 4 inches. 

In reply to my interrogatories, the mayor of Ghent wrote : 

1. The quantity of refuse matter collected is 0.049434 cubic feet (0.(X)14 cubic meter) 
daily per iuhabitant. 

2 to 7. The inhabitants put their household garbage in boxes, which they place at 
the front door of their residences every morning. These boxes are emptied by the 
manure collectors, who go around for this purpose, some with handcarts and others 
with wagons. This service, as well as the street sweeping, is done by contract, at a 
total cost of $23,439.21 per year. The sweepings are mixed with such household 
garbage as can be used for fertilizing purposes. The product thus prepared is sold 
by the contractor on his own account for agricultural usages. For this purpose 
there is at Vinderhoute— 1 league distant from the city, in the open country — a depot 
to which the rubbish is transported by canal boats. These latter collect it from the 
wagons at three different points in the city, where special landing places have been 
built. Household wastes, such as ashes, broken glass, etc., which can not be used 
for fertilizer, are employed to fill up low lands. In this respect, the contractor must 
conform to the following regulations : (1) The d^^.bris must be covered with a layer 
of arable earth at least 19^ inches in depth. (2) The debris must not approach any 
habitation nearer than 55 yards. (3) The land filled in must be inclosed by a fence. 
(4) Such land can be used for buildings only after the expiration of two years. 

No furnace for cremation exists. 

8. Household waste waters are carried off by house connections with the public 
sewers. 

9. Excrementitious matter is collected in cesspools, which, by the regulations 
recently voted, are to be emptied in the future only by deodorous processes and by 
means of an absolutely water-tight apparatus. 

10. In each street a sewer in masonry exists. The dimensions vary from 15| to 
23f inches in diameter for the circular sewers and 31^ to 47^ inches for the oval 
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sewers. These sewers are placed at an average depth of 60 inches below the 
pavement, and receive only rain water and household waste water. 

11. The sewers empty into the numerous water courses and canals which intersect 
the city. 

12 and 13. There are no establishments manufacturing such products. 

14. Market refuse, including that of the fish market, is mixed with manure and 
household garbage. The refuse of the cattle market is removed by the garbage 
contractor. A contractor pays $328.10 to the city annually for the privilege of 
removing the refuse of the slaughterhouse. This removal is made at night by 
special boats. 

15 and 16. The cadavers of dogs and cats are buried by the owner at the latter's 
expense, pending the inauguration of the special denaturalizing establishment in 
connection with the slaughterhouse. The carcasses of other dead animals are 
burned by the city, the costs being paid by the owner at the rate of 96i cents for 
each animal or half animal, except pigs, sheep, and goats, for which the charge is 
only 48i cents. 

Such are the conditions existing at Ghent, according to the mayor of 
this city. In reference to the methods employed for the collection of 
garbage, some details of personal observation may be added. There 
is no special can or box employed for its deposit in the street; any old 
receptacle is used. The wagons by which it is collected are also tor 
the most part dilapidated, and when in use are frequently overloaded, 
so that considerable quantities are dropped in the public thoroughfares. 
The places at which such garbage is deposited in the canal boats are 
not provided with any apparatus for its transfer from the wagon to the 
boat, and consequently the foul odors arising therefrom are unbearable 
and a menace to public health. In the case of houses unconnected with 
public sewers, waste waters are often thrown into the street gutters or 
canals. Further, the methods heretofore employed for the emptying 
of cesspools have been antiquated. All this work has been done by 
private enterprise. The apparatus has consisted of iron tank wagons, 
rubber hose, and hand or steam pumps. Two or three times per year 
the service has been performed from house to house. The presumption 
is that it is gratuitous, but as a matter of fact, it has in recent years 
become practically impossible to secure any one to pump out a cess- 
pool without paying a price, in many instances extortionate. The 
method of operation is to jiiace the tank wagon in front of the door, 
to connect one end of the hose therewith, and, passing the hose through 
the hall, place the other end iu the cesspool. The pump is then set in 
action, and the contents of the pit are transferred to the tank wagon. 
This process tills the house with foul odors. Moreover, running water can 
never be used with these pits, as they are without sewer connections. 

The excrementitious matter is subsequently emptied into boats and 
transferred to a depot in the country. These iron tank wagons, how- 
ever, have always been inadequate for the needs of the city. Most 
of the cesspools in the poorer quarters have been emptied by farmers, 
coming in the night time with small wooden tank wagons to carry away 
the excrementitious matters. They empty the pits by means of hand 
pails. 
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It is to be hopeil, therefore, that the resolutions taken by the man'ici- 
pal authorities, and to be put in force from July 1 next, will result in 
an amelioration of the sanitary condition of the city. 

Bruges is a city of 60,000 people, practically without manufacturing 
industries. It is situated on very low sandy soil, about 10 miles from 
the sea. There are many canals, of very little importance for trade 
because of their small dimensions. A deep sea canal is, however, in 
course of construction. The dwelling houses are for the most part 
very old. A few years ago Bruges was termed a dead city, although 
more recently it has shown many signs of reawakening. 

The mayor of Bruges replies as follows to my inquiries : 

1. It is not possible to determine even approximately the quantity of refuse. It 
consists of manure, household waste, old crockery, straw, and generally everything 
accumulating upon the public highway. 

2. By contract. 

3. The average annual expense to the city is $4,439. 

4 and 5. Manure and street sweepings are carried away by wagons to the depots 
established for this purpose, situated outside the city and more than 300 yards from 
any group of houses. 

6. One of the contractors bums it; the other employs it for fertilizing the soil. 

7. All these articles are burned. 

8. Kitchen and laundry waters are carried off by public sewers ; chamber water 
is thrown into the cesspool. 

9. Excrementitious matter is collected by workmen of the sewage farm and by 
two or three aged peasahts. 

10. For rain and household waters only. ^ 

11. In the canals. 

12. No. 

13. No answer. 

14. They are buried. 

15. None. 

In Bruges, many of the water-closets empty immediately into the 
canals. In other instances, the receptacle of the vehicle employed for 
the removal of excrementitious matter is of iron or wood, as at Ghent. 

Ostend is a city of 30,000 inhabitants, situated on the seacoast; is a 
much frequented summer resort. During the season — July to Septem- 
ber — ^it receives about 40,000 visitors remaining more than one day, 
while several hundred thousand visit it on day excursions only. It is 
well built, has good wide thoroughfares, and a great dike to protect it 
against the invasions of the sea. In all ways efforts are made to render 
the city attractive and healthy. The proximity of the sea naturally 
facilitates these endeavors. 

The mayor of Ostend replies as follows : 

The incineration of refuse is not yet in force in Ostend, but the 
municipality has decided to adopt this system at an early date. The 
removal of all refuse is at present effected by means of carts, which 
convey it to some distance from the city. It is partly sold to farmers 
and partly employed by the city to fertilize its own lands. 

From my own knowledge, I may state that the removal of excremen- 
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titious matter is effected by a similar system as in Ghent, except that 
the entire apparatus employed therefor is deodorons and relatively 
modern. 

The methods employed in other cities and towns of this consular dis- 
trict for the disposal of garbage, sewage, and other refuse are cer- 
tainly not more modern than those described. They are therefore 
without interest. The conditions existing at Bruges are a fair type of 
those to be found in other towns. 

Ghent and Bruges are the two largest cities in this district, while 
Ostend is only slightly exceeded in population by two or three cities 
not mentioned 5 but the latter are not nearly so important from the for- 
eign point of view. To specially describe their antiquated system 
would be without interest or utility. 

In general, it may be stated that the details suggested by the Depart- 
ment to which replies have not been given or reference made in this 
report are unimportant in this consular district. From the statements 
herein made, it is evident that much can be done by the municipalities 
of Flanders to modernize the methods in vogue in the treatment of 
garbage, sewage, and other wastes. 

Henry 0. Morris, Consul. 

Ghent, April 2^ 1898. 



DENMARK. 

COPENHAGEN. 

I regret to say that the result of the very careful investigations I 
have made can not be of any special interest to the Department, as the 
disposal of garbage, sewage, etc., in this city is not effected by any 
modern scientific methods. 

The city of Copenhagen proper has 351,000 inhabitants and is 
divided into 87 districts. The garbage does not differ from that col- 
lected in all large cities, and no statistics as to the amount of material 
collected are available. 

The Copenhagen streets are cleaned partly by the employees of the 
municipality; partly by inmates of the poorhouses strong enough to 
perform the work. The refuse, after having been collected, early in the 
morning, in many small heaps, is carted away to places outside the 
city designated by the municipality, and this work is done by contract. 
The contractor and his employees are under supervision of the police. 
A guaranty for the due performance of the contract must be deposited. 
Contracts are generally made for one year only. Snow and ice are 
collected and carted away by special arrangement, at so much per 
truck load. 

The Copenhagen municipality sent out, in 1885, a commission to study 
the disposal of garbage in England, and in 1888 one was setit to Ber- 
10482 3 
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lin, Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Wiesbaden, Strasburg, 
Cologne, Kiel, and Paris; but tbe different metbods could not be intro- 
duced here, owing to the enormous expenses connected with the change 
of system. In 1895 (no later statistics are available) the municipality 
paid 374,363 kroner ($100,329) for the removal of garbage. 

Uxerementitious matter, 

I beg to refer to this consulate's report of November 9, 1894 (printed 
in Consular Reports, vol. 47, No. 173, p. 190). I have only to add 
that in several of the newer houses, the water-closet system has been 
introduced. There is, however, a yearly tax of 100 kroner ($26.80) for 
every seat, which is considered prohibitory; and as the water-closet 
system is not compulsory, only the very wealthy avail themselves of 
the permission. I am informed that the Copenhagen hotels are going 
to introduce the water-closet system, in view of the increasing tourist 
traffic, all foreigners complaining of the prevailing tub system. 

Market and abattoir refuse. 

The Copenhagen abattoir is a fine establishment; it has been in use 
since 1880. Statistics for 1895 show that abattoir refuse and dead 
animals to the amount of 666,003 pounds weight were destroyed in the 
establishment attached to the abattoir. 



Copenhagen, March 30^ 1898. 



Jules Blom, 
Vice and Deputy Consul, 



FRANCE. 

The city has a population of 466,028. 

Garbage. 

There is no information lodged with the chief engineer in charge 
of this work as to the material contained in the collections of city 
garbage, but from personal observation it may be said to be made 
up of animal and vegetable food waste, ashes, paper, broken crockery 
and glass, tin cans, sweepings from hall ways and courts, etc. The 
daily collection is from 420 to 450 cubic meters of matter ; 128 one-horse 
carts of a capacity of 4 cubic meters each are employed. The rounds 
for collection of garbage are made in the morning of each day, when 
two men are employed for each cart, and for street sweepings in the 
evening, when but one man is assigned to each cart. This work is 
all done by contract. The city for this purpose is divided into six 
districts or lots. A certain sum is fixed by the city for each, the range 
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being from 18,000 francs ($3,600) to 37,000 francs ($7,440) i>er annum, 
and bidders can not go above the sums fixed in each case. The con- 
tracts cover a term of five years, and each successful bidder is required 
to deposit security in the several amounts fixed by the municipality for 
each district. The security ranges from 900 to 1,800 j&rancs ($180 to 
$360) and must be given in governments (rentes), in obligations of the 
city, or in cash. If cash is given, it must be deposited by the con- 
tractor with the cashier of the Mont-de-Pi^t^ (the Government pawn- 
broking office), where it must remain until the contract is fully complied 
with and terminated, at the interest allowed by that establishment. 

Each district has its own dumping ground beyond the city limits, 
and when the debris is deposited there the city authorities give it no 
further attention. I can not learn whether it is assorted or notj the 
only information vouchsafed is that it is allowed to remain at the 
dumps for some months, when it is sold to neighboring farmers for 
fertilizing i)urposes. 

This method of collecting and disposing of the city garbage has been 
in vogue for the past fifty years. Prior to its adoption, garbage was 
collected in baskets and transported on the backs of donkeys. 

Waste water from houses j laundries^ etc. 

This water is all carried into the general collecting sewers and dis- 
charged into the Rhone or Sa6ne, according to location. The city is 
divided by both rivers. 

ExcrementitioMs matter. 

This is all collected in vaults or cesspools, located usually under the 
courts of the houses. These vaults are, at stated periods, pumped out 
by the exhaust system into iron horizontal boiler-shaped tanks, mounted 
on truoks drawn by horses. It is then transported outside the city 
^limits, where with other material it is converted into solids for fertilizing 
purposes. This work is also done by contract, several corporations 
undertaking it. 

I have been unable to get any response whatever to letters addressed 
to the largest of the companies engaged in this work, and am therefore 
unable to give any information as to cost and profit of the enterprise. 

Water-carried sewage. 

The sewer system of Lyons is divided into three sections, each distinct 
from the other, viz : 

The center system, which covers that portion of the city lying 
between the Rhdne and the Sadnej this includes three collecting 
sewers. 

The right bank of the Sa6ne system, with one collecting sewer. 

The left bank of the Rhdne system, with one collecting sewer. 
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Nothing in discharged into the sewers save household waters (kitchen 
and laundry) and the surface waters of the streets. 

Street sweepings. 

Machines are not employed for this work ; it is all done by hand. The 
debris is gathered in small heaps by the sweepers, who also are charged 
with washing the pavements once each day. The removal of the street 
sweepings is done by the same contractors who collect and remove the 
garbage. Their rounds for this work are made in the afternoon, when 
but one man is employed with each team. In the winter season very 
little of this refuse is collected, the •continued wet weather making it 
unnecessary, and it is washed into the sewers and thence into the Bhdne 
or Sa6ne, as the case may be. Such sweepings as are collected are 
conveyed to the garbage dumping grounds, described above. 

I have been unable to gather any information as to the value of 
either the garbage or street sweepings collected. The chief engineer 
can give none, and the contractors will say nothing, except that the 
value varies. 

The contracts for the removal of garbage and sweepings cover the 
public squares and places in the several districts and the park T6te 
d'Or, the only public park of the city. 

The refuse of the markets is taken away by the same contractor who 
collects the garbage from the streets, and is disposed of by him in 
the same manner. 

Abattoirs, 

There seems to be but very little refase to be disi)osed of from the 
abattoirs, but a description of the methods obtaining there will perhaps 
be of interest. All the animals butchered are purchased on the hoof 
by the retail butchers, and by them slaughtered at the abattoir. The 
butchers utilize only the meat and sell the remainder to the tripe sellers, 
with the exception of the hide, the blood, and the tallow. For these 
three products, the butchers of Lyons have organized a company or 
society of participation 5 that is to say, these products are sold for the 
benefit of all, the hides to the tanners and leather dressers, who in turn 
sell to the saddlers and shoemakers, leather-goods manufacturers, etc. 

The blood is sold to the manure dealers, and the tallow, when dry, 
goes to the soap and candle makers. When the fat is fresh the butchers 
utilize it for margarine, for the manufacture of which they have a 
factory. 

The refuse sold to the trlpiers is divided into two classes, called (1) 
the "refuse comestibles" for man and domestic animals, such as the 
liver, lungs, heart, intestines, head; and feet 5 these parts form the 
articles of commerce of the tripiers; (2) noncomestibles, that is to say, 
the hoofs, bones, hair, and horns, which are sold to the several industries 
that use them, viz, in making brushes, toys, cutlery, etc. Certain of the 
intestines enter into the stock of trade of the pork butcher. 
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The city has no interest whatever in any of these products ; it collects 
fees from the butcher, and .that is all. 

Dead animals, 

Oats, dogs, and other small domestic animals are buried in the ground 
or thrown into the rivers. The carcasses of horses, asses, and mules, 
being of a certain commercial value, are sold by the owner to the 
"knacker,^ who sells them for manure or for any pther purpose except 
for consumption. This industry is subject to an authorized adminis- 
tration, which regulates the manner of its preparation and sale. The 
sale of horse meat is a large industry, but the subject can not be dealt 
with in this pajjer. 

An effort is being made to improve or change the abattoir system 
herC; and to that end a commission was appointed to visit other large 
cities of Europe to investigate the methods obtaining in each. The 
commission has just returned, and although its report has not been 
made public, the journals of this morning say that it brought back 
much of interest on the subject as a result of the investigation. 

Thos. F. Browne, 

Vice and Deputy Consul. 

Lyons, April 12 j 1S98. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

I transmit herewith a report from the agency at Dijon. 
It seems to be impossible to get information as to cost and values of 
the materials collected. The city_ authorities seem to pay but little 
heed to it, and the contractors are, as usual, dumb upon the subject. 

Thos. N. Browne, 

Vice and Deputy Consul. 
Lyons, April 29^ 1898. 



EEPOET FEOM DnON. 

[Population, 67,736.] 

The garbage, composed of animal and vegetable food waste, ashes, 
broken glass, house and court sweepings, is gathered by the neighbor- 
ing farmers, who pay to the city a small sum daily, according to the 
extent and importance of the district covered. The same methods 
obtain in regard to the market and abattoir refuse. Formerly, the city 
paid for this work. 

Household waste waters from kitchen and laundry are carried into the 
sewers. 

Excrementitiou^ matter is collected in cisterns or vaults, from which 
it is pumped out. It is utilized, after treatment, for fertilizing pur- 
poses. This work is done by contractors, of which there are two, who 
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pay to the city 3.60 to 4 francs (67 to 77 cents) i>er ton of matter 
collected. 

The sewapre system is ancient, consisting of small branches which 
carry the surface water into a collector, whence it is conducted into the 
river Ouche, about 2J miles below the city. 

The removal of refuse of abattoirs is all done by contract, but it has 
been impossible to get figures or details. The garbage and offal is 
removed from the abattoirs in water-tight wagons to a warehouse, 
where it is treated with sulphuric acid. !N^o data are given relative to 
the character or disposition of the matter after it has been treated. 

The removal of dead animals is done by a company and without cost 
to the city. Such parts as can be so used are made into strong glue 
and the refuse into a fertilizer. 



MARSEItil^ES. 

My first attempt to secure information of a valuable character on the 
subject of garbage disposal in France was somewhat discouraging, the 
gentleman to whom I turned for enlightenment sending me this note in 
reply to my inquiry: '* Garbage is one of the finest dishes of the place. 
Well cooked and nicely prepared, as they do it in the country, it is 
something very exquisite.'' Arriving at the conclusion that my well- 
meaning correspondent was laboring under a misapprehension, I con- 
tinued my researches with the following result: 

For many years, the city of Marseilles and its half million of inhab- 
itants have been at the mercy of a primitive drainage and garbage 
collection system. The garbage was dumped on waste land in the 
country, and is still to some extent. It is worthy of remark that the 
land in question has since become productive and valuable. In 1890, 
after agitation, the echoes of which are yet heard, a contract was 
entered into with M. Louis Genis for the construction of a complete 
drainage system, for some time past in complete working order. 

The objects attained by this system are not only simple house drain- 
tige, but the removal of garbage and all street collections orUinarily 
regarded as solids unfit for public sewers. Eoundly speaking, this 
system has cost $2,000,000, and it takes $80,000 annually to operate it. 
The smallest pipe laid down is 1 foot in diameter, and the main trunk 
sewer is 16.4 feet high, and so constructed that boats may pass through 
it or workmen walk from end to end. A portion of the river Durance 
is diverted into these sewers at the rate of 2,500 liters (656 gallons) per 
second, and automatic flush tanks are placed at every dead end. 

By means of the new Marseilles sewers all refuse matter is carried 
out of the city, passes under a mountain of solid rock, and is dumped 
into the sea at a point so far distant and where the current is such that 
no evil effects are realized. Owing to the topography of the city, it is 
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necessary to provide lift pumps in the lower level, whereby all collec- 
tions are elevated to the higher and main level, and as solid matter 
can not pass throagh the pamps, it is strained oat and carted into the 
country. Elsewhere, however, the sewers are relied upon for complete 
disposal of all sewage and garbage. As it is manifestly impossible to 
give to each house a garbage connection, such waste is ordinarily set 
out on the sidewalks, collected in carts, and dumped into the sewers at 
the most convenient point. Of the 23,0()0 structures in Marseilles, only 
about 2,500 are as yet connected with the sewers, but so favorable have 
been the results attained that I have the authority of M. Genis for 
saying that the annual death rate has fallen from 32.5 to 24 per 1,000, 
and greater success in this direction is expected to follow, as private 
connections have increased in number. 

The details relating to this great public work, together with drawings 
and valuable technical matter, are forwarded under separate cover for 
delivery to the Department of Agriculture.^ 

EOBERT P. SxnmER, Consul. 

Marseilles, May I9y 1898. 



NICE. 



The city of Nice has a population of 108,227 inhabitants (census of 
1895), not including the very considerable floating population during 
the winter season, but including the garrison, generally 6,000 to 8,000. 

GARBAGE. 

The material collected and referred to under the general term of 
garbage consists of all manner of house refuse and street sweepings, 
ashes, etc. The quantity collected is about 60 tons per day (21,900 
tons per year). The refuse is gathered by a contractor who owns the 
requisite horses and carts, and who, in virtue of a contract with the 
municipality, receives for collection and removal the sum of 83,780 
francs ($16,169.54) per annum. The contractor in question has informed 
me that but a very insignificant portion of this promiscuous garbage 
is sold by him, and this is used as manure for new vineyards and 
for olive trees. Some horticulturists also use the refuse, mixing it 
with chemical or natural manure and often with dried leaves and 
branches, covering the whole with earth and leaving it for weeks or 
months to ferment, afterwards sifting it and thus procuring a " terreau,'^ 
or light earth mold, which is invaluable for sowing delicate seeds and 
for developing young plants in pots. But the greater part, and, to be 
accurate, I may say nearly all, of this promiscuous refuse is loaded 
upon barges or scows and dumped into the sea at a distance of about 
4 miles from the shore. The cost of transportation to sea and other 
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attendant exi>ense8 are borne by the contractor, and of the 83,780 
francs mentioned above, 11,360 francs ($2,212) are considered to be for 
the expense of loading on barges, towing to the sea, and dumping. 

This method has been employed for fifteen years. Previous to that 
time, all refuse was sent to a dumping ground situated about 3 miles 
without the town limits, and farmers and peasants were permitted to 
take what they wished for their own use. 

As I have indicated ab^ve, the refuse is of a promiscuous nature, 
including tin cans, broken glass and crockery, sawdust, floor sweepings, 
paper, remnants of kitchen utensils of various metals, and divers coarse 
rubbish. 

Up to within a couple of months ago all refuse was thrown into the 
streets after sunset, and a considerable number of ragpickers found a 
lucrative employment in selecting saleable portions. But, in response 
to petitions made by numerous persons (principally belonging to the 
foreign colony of the town), the town enforced the use of what are 
called "boites Poubelle." These are tin or zinc cases, with a cover, 
the contents of which are emptied directly into the contractor's carts. 
The result has been that the selection of materials by ragpickers is no 
longer practicable, and the contractor informs me that although he is 
convinced he could make a very considerable sum as a result of the 
selection of useful parts of the refuse, he can not undertake to do it, 
not having a suitable dumping ground, and owing to the want of the 
time necessary for such an undertaking. 

SEWAGE. 

In the town proper, the houses having sewer connections, waste waters 
from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers go into the sewers. In the 
suburbs, where sewers have not yet been built, they pass through tubes 
and more often cement-lined canals, and are, at a certain distance from 
the houses, absorbed into the earth. 

All matter which goes into the existing sewers descends, by reason 
of the natural declivity, through pipes to the sea and is discharged 
therein at a distance of about 100 yards from the shore. 

Excrementitious matter also goes into the sewers where such exist, 
and where buildings have connection therewith. But even well within 
the town, numerous buildings exist which still utilize the old system of 
reservoirs built of masonry for the collection of such matter. In such 
cases, special contractors are authorized to pump the contents at stated 
hours through sealed air-tight tubes. Their charge to landlords for 
this service is about 50 cents per cubic meter (35.314 cubic feet). The 
matter collected is driven in iron reservoirs to special depots and sold 
for manuring purposes to kitchen gardeners, at the rate of about 2 francs 
(39 cents) per cubic meter. 

The refuse from the markets and the abattior is included in the con- 
tract for the promiscuous garbage treated of in this report. Dead ani- 
mals are also included in said contract. They yield no profit to the 
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municipality, nor is there any process in use for the industrial or agri- 
cultural utilization of such carcasses. 

Kegarding other places in this consular district, I find that there are 
no features of the sewage and garbage question worthy of mention. 
But I should mention that the principality of Monaco has decided to 
get rid of its refuse by cremation. The Mediterranean being tideless, 
it was found that the filth was liable to be sent back whenever the wind 
blew shoreward. A refuse furnace capable of generating a high degree 
of heat and of burning 32 tons every twenty-four hours has been built, 
under patents held by the "Horsfall Furnace Syndicate,'' of Leeds, 
England, at a cost of about $15,000, and it is now operating to the 
complete satisfaction of the authorities. 

I inclose a copy of the rules and regulations governing the contract 
under which the garbage of the town of Nice is collected and disposed 
of at sea. ^ 

Harold S. Van Buren, Consul 

KiCE, June llj 1898. 



ROIJBAIX. 

Roubaix has 126,000 inhabitants; Tourcoiug 73,000. 

GARBAGE. 

Garbage of every description and all the waste accnmulations of a 
household, such as broken glass, ashes, and tin cans, are put in boxes and 
set, daily, on the sidewalk before each house. The refuse is collected 
at the expense of the city. I have been unable to ascertain the cost of 
this work in Roubaix, although I have applied almost daily for the 
information since the receipt of circular requesting it. This garbage is 
thrown with street sweepings on vacant lots outside the town, or put in 
barges anchored in the canal. It is sold by auction for the profit of 
the town. During 189G, Tourcoing spent $9,988 for the street sweeping 
service, and received $2,085 from the sale of the refuse, a loss to the 
town of $7,903 during one year. 

SEWAGE. 

Waste water from the kitchen flows into the city aqueduct. The 
towns have no sewer system for carrying off excrement, each house 
having a cesspool. These cesspools are cleaned in Roubaix by a com- 
pany, at so much per cubic meter. The excrement is then sold to farm- 
ers, who use it as manure. In Tourcoing, farmers pay 15 centimes (3 
cents) the hectoliter, or 22 J gallons. 

Dead pigs and sheep are usually buried in the farms. Dead horses 
are sent to the slaughtermen, who boil them to extract the grease. 

FACTORY WATERS. 

The towns of Roubaix and Tourcoing formerly permitted all factory 
waters to run into a small river that flows into Belgium. This, how- 

1 Forwarded to the Department of Agriculture. 
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ever, was stopped by the Belgian Government, as the solid material 
carried in solatioii was so great as to cause serious inconvenience to 
that country. The two towns have now laid down pipes for the waste 
water of the factories. This is carried to the village of Wattrelos, a 
short distance from Boubaix, where great expense has been incurred 
in btlilding heating machines and plant. The system of treatment of 
these waters is this: They are run into large iron tanks fitted with 
agitators, and a quantity of lime, which varies according to the amount 
of liquid, is thrown in and the agitators are set in motion for a short 
time. The agitators are then stopped and the liquid is allowed to pet- 
tie for about four or five hours, when the water is practically clean, as 
the solid material has been precipitated. This water is then syphoned 
into the river, and the mud and dirt that remains in the tanks are 
heated until they have become solid enough to be shoveled. As much 
as possible of this dirt is sold for manure; the rest is spread on 70 
hectares (169 acres) of ground, that have been bought for this purpose. 

This system of treating waste waters is not regarded as satisfactory, 
as the labor is a large item and no remunerative opening has been 
found for the sale of the dirt. 

It will be seen from the above incomplete report that there is no 
proper system of sanitation as yet for these towns. 

The chief preoccupation in the mill industry until lately has been 
to produce saleable fabrics without regard to a profitable disposal of the 
waste matter resulting from the process of manufacture. Eminent 
chemists are now experimenting with the soluble matter contained in 
factory waters. I have no information as yet with regard to the 
result of these experiments. 



EouBAix, March 15 j 1898, 



W. P. Atwell, 
Commercial Agent, 



ST. ETIE1ST03. 



The town of St. Etienne ranks as the seventh in importance in 
France, and has a population of 143,000. Being preeminently an 
industrial city, particular attention is paid to sanitary arrangements. 

The distribution of excellent water is very complete. From a vast 
reservoir, situated about 5 miles from the town and fed by mountain 
streams, runs an underground canal which, with its efferents, is com- 
puted at 126 kilometers (72.29 miles) in length, and furnishes water 
to the highest floor of every house and to the numerous street foun- 
tains, while along the system are placed over 2,000 fire plugs, which 
also serve for watering the streets and flushing the sewers. These lat- 
ter form a network underneath the city and have an aggregate length 
of 33 kilometers (20^ miles). All the household was!;e water outlets, as 
well as the water-closets, are in direct connection with these sewers, 
which carry the refuse to a little stream a short way outside the town^ 
which in its turn conducts it some miles away to the Loire Kiver. 
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The farms through which this stream runs are irrigated by this fer- 
tilizer by simple gravity, no mechanical means being employed in this 
direction; nor does the town levy any tax, the farmer making free use 
of it. 

The method of removal of the garbage is similar to that employed 
in Paris, Lyons, and other large cities of the Republic. All the 
kitchen refuse, ashes, vegetable waste, etc., are placed in small wooden 
troughs and carried down to the street in the early morning to wait for 
the dust wagons, which commence their rounds about 7 o'clock. These 
wagons are forty in number, and each one is accompanied by two men. 
About 3 o'clock in the evening they return, but this time only for the 
sweepings of the streets; these latter are entirely paved with granite. 

The removal is done by contract and costs $24,000 a year to the city. 
All the rubbish is carted to a common at one extremity of the town, 
where the farmers send for it or have it brought to them. As a ferti- 
lizer it is much appreciated, especially by gardeners. The cost of a 
wagonload when taken on the spot is 23 cents, and when conveyed by 
the contractor from 30 to 60 cents, according to the distance. 



Tin cans, such as sardine boxes, preservedmeat tins, etc., are picked 
up by the dust men and sold to the rag merchants here, who forward 
them to Paris, where they are stripped of the solder, to which a certain 
importance is given, while the metal is used generally in the manufac- 
ture of toys. 

The bottles and old paper are also brought to the ragpickers, who 
ship them off to the glass works and paper mills of the region. 

MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

All diseased meat, refuse of the abattoir — there is only one here, and 
this is under the control of the city — and dead animals are brought to a 
knacker outside the town and converted into fertilizer. The machines 
for this purpose are simple crushers and secators. This kind of ferti- 
lizer is greatly appreciated by the proprietors of vineyards, and the 
manufacturer told me that he can never turn out enough to satisfy the 
demand. 

The removal of dead animals from the streets costs the municipality 
nothing, nor does it derive any benefit from it. The work is done by 
two butchers, who content themselves with the skin, horns, and hoofs 
for their profit. 

In the other chief towns of my district, the same methods prevail as 
regards the removal of garbage. 

Hilary S. Brunot, Consul. 

St. Etienne, April 7, 1898. 
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GERMANY. 

AIX I4A CHAPEIiliE. 

Aix la Ghapelle, Germanyy is a city of 127,000 inhabitants, and has 
many manufactories, principally of woolen cloth, pins and needles. The 
ground on which the city is built is of a rolling, broken nature. The 
city is situated in a sort of a depression, there being but one outlet, 
toward a small stream outside the boundary called the River Wurm. 

SEWAGE. 

In the year 1890, a system of sewage was decided upon by the munic- 
ipal authorities and is now nearly completed. The works are so con- 
structed as to carry all waste water, rainfall, and house sewage beyond 
the city limits. The system consists of main and branch sewers or 
canals. The mains are 10 feet wide and 8 feet high, with walls from 
4 to 2 feet in thickness. The material used in construction of the mains 
consists of bricks, each 12 by 4 inches in size, perforated with 10 half- 
inch holes. These bricks are laid in cement, and bottom is flushed in 
cement. 

The canals are constructed of large oval brick tubes, the inside 
diameter of which is 3 feet by 18 inches. These are set in a cement 
base. I should judge that each brick or tube weighs 100 pounds. 

To cover cost of construction of sewers, city bonds to the amount of 
3,000,000 marks ($714,000) were issued, rate of interest being 3 J per cent. 
Total length of sewerage is 12 miles. 

Every house and lot is connected with sewers, for which service each 
householder is taxed $35. 

The construction was performed under the direction of competent 
engineers, and grades and outlets are perfect, no gases collecting. 

The flushes and sinks for gathering fertilizing material are well 
planned, there being about fifty of the sinks. 

The grades are so arranged as to carryall matter to the River Wurm. 

The inhabitants of a small village situated on the Wurm, below the 
outlet of the sewer, have commenced litigation, which is still in the courts. 
The River Wurm is of a dirty black color, owing to the refuse from tan 
and dye factories which empties into sewers. Ko attempt is made to 
use or control sewage after its exit. 

GARBAGE. 

The garbage of Aix la Ohapelle is collected in the following manner: 
Each property owner or resident must sweep from the curb to the 
center of the street, and these sweepings, together with house garbage, 
including ashes, must be placed in a box at the curb or in rear of prem- 
ises, so that they can be removed three times a week^n Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays — by the city contractor. 
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The contract for gafbage collection is let by the city to the lowest 
bidder, and lasts for six years. In answer to my question, "Does the 
contractor make money!" a native said, "Oh, yes; they become very 
wealthy." The garbage is collected by a driver with a large cart. 
Each driver is paid $2.15 per day of nine hours. If a resident has 
neglected to have the street swept by the time the cart arrives, he is 
fined 3 marks (71 cents) by the police, the fine being charged and col- 
lected from the servant. The second time this neglect occurs, the 
servant, as well as the employer, is fined a similar amount. Fines in 
Germany are collected, and the person fined has little chance of redress. 

The contractor hauls all ashes, broken glass, tin, and other refuse 
to a vacant lot selected by the city, usually outside the limits, where 
he sells it to poor people for a small amount. These separate it and use 
the tin cans to make tin plate, the glass for emery, etc. 

The streets on which there is much traffic are cleaned daily of the 
horse litter, and this is sold to farmers for fertilizing purposes. Four 
men and two handcarts under a foreman form a brigade. These men 
are paid 26 cents a day. This collecting is done by the city authorities.- 
The amount received for the sweepings can not be ascertained. 

The cost to the city last year for street cleaning was 627,000 marks, 
or $125,426,- removal of snow, 4,100 marks ($975.80). 

This city is paved with square sandstone blocks, excepting a few 
narrow streets which are paved with a cement composition. These 
stones are durable and cheap, and are not destroyed when the street 
is torn up. 

DEAD ANIMALS. 

K death is due to accident, the skin, bones, and fat are disposed of 
to soap factories, tanneries, etc. If death is due to disease, the carcass 
is buried at expense of owner. Dead animals are removed by a private 
individual called a " Wasenmeister.'' 

This article is written from information gathered from citizens and 
firom observation. I tried to obtain reports from city officials, but was 

unable to do so. 

Frank M. Brundage, Consul. 
Aix LA Ohapelle, April 7, 1898. 



BARMEN. 

The city of Barmen has about 130,000 inhabitants. The garbage, 
consisting of ashes, garbage, and sweepings, as well as all other kitchen 
refuse, is gathered by certain contractors daily. The cost for the col- 
lection amounts to from 2 to 3 marks (48 to 71 cents) per wagonload. 
The garbage is used for the filling up and leveling of pits and holes. 
The proprietors of such places receive from 50 pfennig to 1 mark (11.9 
to 23.8 cents) per wagonload. It is proposed to have the removal of 
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the material done by the city hereafter, bat at present, nothing can be 
said as to the cost involved. It has also been suggested to burn the 
garbage. 

Vegetable reftise, potato peel, kitchen refuse, etc., is gathered by the 
flEunners to feed cattle. 

Tin cans are mostly melted or made into cheap toys. An institution 
for people suffering from epilepsy at Bethel, near Bielefeld, receives 
great quantities of tin cans, tin caps from bottles, corks, old pens, used 
postage stamps, etc., and a good many other little things which might 
be used for the benefit of its patients. 

Bottles found in good condition are employed again. Broken glass is 
sold to glass factories in wagonloads at about 50 pfennig (11.9 cents) 
-per 100 pounds. Broken stoneware and crockery can not be used 
again. 

Glean ashes are used for making mortar and filling out floor spaces in 
new buildings; also for repairing roads. Glean boiler ashes are often 
sold for from 2 to 3 marks (48 to 71 cents) per wagonload. 

Sawdust is used for the packing of glassware, crockery, etc.; also 
for horse bedding and for the manufacture of beer plates. 

Sweepings are not utilized. 

Pai>er waste, old books, letters, rags, etc, are bought at 1 mark (23.8 
cents) per 100 x>ouuds, and are used in the manufacture of paper. 
Bones are used for making glue. Old woolen rags, stockings, etc., are 
made into shoddy. 

SEWAGE. 

Waste waters &om the kitchen, laundry, and chambers are mostly 
carried directly into the Wupper Eiver. 

Excrementitious matter is, wherever possible, carried into the Wup- 
per. In other cases, it is gathered in basins and emptied from time to 
time by contractors, with the help of steam, air, or hand pumps, and 
used for agricultural purposes. Certain companies have built large 
tanks, from which the matter is taken whenever needed. 

Horse and cattle manure is sold by contract to the farmers. The 
stock yards of this city, for instance, sold in one year 1,430,000 pounds, 
at 8 pfennig (1.9 cents) per 100 pounds. A regular sewage system is 
not yet in use in the city of Barmen, but is about to be built. 

Every house owner is obliged to sweep half of the street in front of 
his property twice a week. It is projected to have the street sweeping 
done hereafter by the city. The sweepings so gathered, as well as the 
water-carried sewage (the latter in summer disinfected), are taken up 
in carts, built for that purpose, and carried to the before-mentioned 
dumping grounds. Barmen paid for this purpose, in 18l»7, the following 
amounts: 

Marks. 

Cleaning of streets 19, 600 = $4, 664. 80 

Cleaning of sewages 32,200= 7,663.60 

Cleaning of pnblic ditches 11,225= 2,671.55 

Cleaning of Wupper River 8,000= 1,904.00 
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There are no factories in this district producing waste which could 
be used for agricultural or sanitary purposes. The waste water of the 
dyeing establishments is carried into the Wupper, and on account of 
its acid contents disinfects the river. The waste from the markets is 
used in the same way as street sweepings. 

Vegetable refuse in a state of decay and carcasses of dead animals 
are destroyed in the Podewil apparatus. Last year, the following were 
destroyed: Ten horned cattle, 3 sheep, 11 hogs, 13 calves, 1 horse^ 697 
unborn calves, 2,061 lungs, 1,050 livers, 148 milts, 61 kidneys, 193 hearts, 
and a large quantity of other decayed meat. Out of this were made 
2,228,000 pounds of powder at 6 marks ($1.43) per 100 x>ound8, and 
365,466 kilos (805,706 pounds) of fat, which was sold at 18 pfennigs 
(0.04 cent) per kilo (2.2 i)ounds) to candle factories. 

Dry leaves from forests and parks are used for stable bedding, and as 
garden manure after they have decayed. 

The foregoing statements in general refer also to other places in this 
consular district, and especially to Elberfeld, which has about 137,000 

inhabitants. 

Max Bouchsbin, Consul. 
Barmen, March 12j 1898, 



BERIilN. 

In reply to Department circular, I would call attention to a report of 
Consul-General W. H. Edwards of May 20, 1891, published in volume 
36 of Consular Reports, pp. 462-467, on the ^' Berlin Sewerage Irriga- 
tion system;" also to another rei)ort from the same pen, dated March 
21, 1891, published in the same volume on pp. 116-119, entitled " Ber- 
lin Street Cleaning;" also a report of my own, published in Commercial 
Relations, 1896-97, Vol. II, p. 356. The solution of the garbage question, 
though to the casual observer it may appear satisfactory, is by no 
means in the condition in which the residents, the Berlin city authori- 
ties, and the inhabitants of more remote districts, whither much of the 
refuse has been carried, wish to see it. It has not proved nearly as 
successful, especially in the summer season, as the sewerage and irri- 
gation systems, which in their line give thorough satisfaction. 

Supplementary to the report above mentioned on this last-named 
subject I send, upon special request of the Department of Agriculture, 
the last two annual reports of the deputation for the management of 
the canalization works of Berlin,^ which also cover parts of the suburbs 
directly contiguous to the city proper. 

aARBAGE. 

The official regulations are embodied in a full and voluminous code, 
jmd as now in existence, compel each house owner to have in conven- 
ient places on his premises, and accessible to all tenants, closely cov- 
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ered sbeet-iron cases, into which all solid waste material, such as is 
knowu under the collective name of garbage, must be placed. The 
refuse material must be daily removed to localities about 5 miles outside 
of the city limits, and must not be deposited nearer than 5 miles to the 
limits of any other town or city. All this has to be done at the expense 
of the respective house owners, who employ private individuals and asso- 
ciations of teamsters, and these latter in turn barges and railway cars, 
since the dumping places have become scarce and expensive. The 
aggregate cost of this removal for the last few years is computed at 
a trifle exceeding $600,000 for about 1,800,000 inhabitants of the city 
proper, which contains an area of 23.01 square miles and about 33,000 
buildings located on 24,000 building lots. The quantity removed daily 
is estimated to average, at present, fully 1,000 tons. 

But this system, for reasons above named and for others, has become 
irksome to the house owners and unsatisfactory to the city, and the 
authorities contemplate taking the matter in hand, giving out the con- 
tracts to burn or otherwise dispose of the material, and covering the 
expense by direct taxation. 

With a view to the final disposition of all such material, the city 
has purchased in parcels, 15 to 20 miles from its limits, low-lying lands 
to the extent of about 200 acres, which are used as dumping ground. 

The city has also expended in the last few years nearly $30,000 in 
experiments in the direction of burning the garbage, a complete report 
of which is contained in the book sent herewith ^ prepared by Bohm & 
Crohn. 

A satisfactory solution of the cremation process for Berlin has 
apparently not been reached, though an able private engineer, Mr. M. 
Hempel, has invented and patented a furnace which, according to his 
claims, will do the work completely. (See patent copy enclosed J) 

There is no doubt that in any city where good coal is buiuied, as in 
the large cities of America, in all cities in England, and in Hamburg, 
cremation is the true solution of the garbage question. Details of 
some of the main points of it will be found iu the enclosed pamphlet^ 
on cremation of garbage in Hamburg. 

In Berlin and many interior cities a large share of the ashes is from 
briquets, a compressed artificial fuel, which changes into light, almost 
useless aahes, making thorough cremation of the other material diffi- 
cult, in fact impossible, without the use of a quantity of fresh coal. 
This is doubtless one of the most potent reasons why the city of Berlin 
has not thus far adopted the cremation system. (See book referred to 
abovej also copy of patent.^) 

With the view of taking city contracts for the removal of garbage, 
several companies have made estimates and plans, even to the extent 
of sorting works, but they are reticent as to the modus operandi and 
the amount of their bids. One of the prominent engineers, however, 
told me that these works pay in a double way, viz, in the salable mate- 



1 See footnote, p. 47. 
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rial extracted and in the sifting out of the ashes, which imi>ede crema- 
tion. The city requires two such concerns, which* would cost about 
$80,000 each. They would be so constructed that the wagon boxes 
would be lifted to the highest story. The material drops between 
revolving magnets (to attract all iron articles) through several gratings 
and sieve-bottom hoppers, the gratings and sieves forming inclined 
planes, whence the siftings are carried, each in its separate story, to a 
place where some separation by hand may take place. The magnets 
are occasionally scraped by a mechanical contrivance. The ashes drop 
into the lowest story and are conveyed by machinery to barges. After 
all merchantable material is separated, the rest can go in the furnace 
to be cremated. This proposed method, however, seems to meet with 
hygienic objections. 

It is in place here to remark that the little unsalable factory waste 
is cast into the garbage boxes if solid ; if liquid, it flows into the sewers. 

SEWERAGE AND IRRIGATION. 

The present sewer and irrigation system of Berlin originated nearly 
twenty-five years ago, and the first year in which house drains were 
properly established and connected with it was 1875. By the year 1895 
every piece of property in Berlin, whether improved or not, and quite 
a number of properties of the contiguous suburbs had been connected 
with it, and since then many more of the suburban properties have 
followed. 

During those years the remarkable influence of this sewer and irri- 
gation system upon the sanitary condition of the city shows itself in 
the death rate of Berlin. Almost exactly in proportion to the ratio 
of increase in the connections of building properties with the sewer 
system has been the decrease in the death rate, more especially in deaths 
irom typhus, which from as high as 14 a year to each 1,000 of popula- 
tion in 1872 has run down to as low as 0.53 in 1894 and 0.69 in 1895. 
Here is the itemized statement for twenty-six years, exclusive of dead- 
born. The temporary increase in the death rate in 1875 and 1880 is 
doubtless due to extensive earthwork in pipelaying in these years. 



Tear. 



Number I 

of proi)er- Deaths in 

ties con- ; 1,000 of 

nected ! popula- 

with tion. 

sewers 



1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876. . 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 



57 
1,025 
2,014 
2.413 
3,602 
7,478 
9,867 
10.468 



Per 



cent. 
30.9 
38.6 
31.6 
30.0 
30.2 
32.9 
29.8 
29.7 
29.5 
27.5 
29.7 
27.2 
25.9 



Deaths ! 
from 
typhus in 
1,000 of 
popula- 
tion. 



7.7 
9.0 
14.0 
9.5 
7.5 
9.7 
6.3 
6.0 
3.1 
2.7 
4.5 
2.9 
3.0 



Year. 



Number 
of proper- 
ties con- 
nected 
with 
sewers. 



1883 
1884, 
1885. 
1886. 
1887, 
1888 
1889. 
1890 
1891. 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



11,968 
14,100 
15, 395 
17, 395 
17,955 
18, 479 
18,984 
19,898 
21, 352 
22, 012 
22, 578 
23,358 
24,689 



Deaths in 
1,000 of 
popula- 
tion. 



Per cent, 
28.9 
26.3 
24.4 
25.6 
21.8 
20.3 
23.0 
21.5 
20.9 
20.2 
20.99 
17.50 
18.47 



Deaths 
from 
typhus in 
1,000 of 
popula- 
tion. 



1.79 
1.91 
1.63 
1.33 
1.36 
1.28 
1.90 

.91 
1.02 

.83 
1.06 

.53 



10482- 
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The canalization and irrigation system of Berlin consisted^ at the 
close of the fiscal year 1895-96, of two distinct yet closely connected 
parts. Eleven radial systems fully canalized and drained the 23.01 
square miles of the city proper and a few parts of the contiguous 
suburbs. The cost of this canalization is very closely represented by 
the city's indebtedness for that purpose, viz, $13,954,062, being for 
sewers of all kinds, pumping stations, and the iron-pipe system, 
through which the sewage reaches its final destination. There are, 
further, 22,861.37 acres of irrigation lands in the vicinity of Berlin, to 
which the sewage is sent by force pumps as a beneficent and harmless 
fertilizer. The cost of these, including all improvements, of which the 
underdrainage was the most expensive, was at the end of the fiscal 
year $6,978,553, as represented by the city debt for that purpose. The 
itemized accounts are contained in the printed report inclosed,' and a 
comparison with the report of the previous year shows that the 
enlargement and improvements of the total system during the year 
were more than paid out of the sinking fund, making no increase in 
the debt. 

Each of the eleven radial sewer systems has at its central and lowest 
point a covered reservoir, into which flows the contents of the main 
sewer of that system, first passing into a smaller reservoir through a 
grating, this preventing rags or small sticks, which in a heavy freshet 
may have passed the gutter catch-basins, from entering the pump 
reservoir. From this, the powerful pumps of the pumping stations 
force the now thin liquid through closely connected cast-iron pipes to 
the irrigation lands, situated from 6 to 16 miles outside the city and at 
an elevation of 60 to 90 feet above its level. Near the pumping sta- 
tion, these pipes have a diameter from 30 to 40 inches; they decrease 
^1 size at every succeeding branch, the smallest having only an 8-inch 
diameter at the high points of the irrigation lands, where by means of 
a tightly fitting slide they can be opened, when manure irrigation is 
needed. 

On the most elevated points of the various irrigation fields are ver- 
tical liipes connected with the subterranean pipes. These vertical 
pipes contain an easily moving float surmounted by a rod, to the upper 
end of which a tablet is attached. The distance of this tablet from 
the top of the pipe shows the workmen, even on quite distant fields, 
the pressure on the pipe system, by which they have to be guided as 
to the number of slides which are to be opened. As a precaution 
against too strong a pressure, the vertical pipes have a side outlet 
which acts as a safety valve. 

Through the opened pipe slides the sewer liquid flows through ditches, 
of moderate incline, to the place where it is to exert its manuring 
influence. 

^ See footnote, p. 47, 
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The lands are partly inclined, partly horizontal plains. The liquid 
is applied to the latter iu horizontal ditches, which are reached by 
inclined ones, and thus allowed to overflow the entire surface so as to 
make rich meadows. 

Of the inclined fields, many are terraced so as to make separate level 
areas of about an acre. They are generally planted with cabbages, 
root crops, etc. ; also with fruit trees and medicinal herbs. This land 
as a rule is arranged in beds about 1 yard wide, with irrigating ditches 
between them. During the growing time of the plants, these ditches 
are occasionally irrigated with the liquid to about two-thirds of the 
height of the beds, the liquid thus entering the beds sidewise and 
coming in contact only with the roots of the plants. The parts planted 
with fruit, etc., as well as the cropped fields, are entirely flooded at 
times. 

Almost the total extent of the irrigation lauds is underdrained, and 
the water filters through the soil, enters the drainage ditches and finds 
its way to the natural water courses. It is clear and tasteless. 

About 1,000 workhouse people — i. e., men who can find no work in 
town — and tramps, are sent to these fields from the city. Under the 
superintendence of competent foremen they are employed in agricul- 
tural labor, thereby relieving the city authorities of an otherwise dead 
weight. When not at work, the men live in good barracks on these 
lands. 

About 3,700 of the nearly 23,000 acres of this land are rented to peo- 
ple who farm it. The remainder is cultivated for account of the city, 
and supervisors of ability occupy good farm buildings in different places. 

On some of the farms are homes for convalescents from the city hos- 
pitals. 

There are also ponds fed by the water from the underdrains, in which 
fish of various kinds^ even brook trout, thrive and become a source of 
revenue. 

The latest estimates show that by this system, the sewage and street 
washings of 2,312,968 people have converted 22,861.37 acres of formerly 
very i)oor "lands into rich fields and garden land, the tilling of which 
becomes annually more lucrative. At the same time, it has made Berlin 
one of the cleanest and healthiest among large cities of the globe. 

The ingeniously constructed model for this work, in the Hygiene 
Museum, Kloster Strasse, 32, was made by Mr. Wilhelm Woffler, who 
now is custodian of this museum. He is prepared to furnish models of 
the radial sewerage and irrigation system, with pumping works, either 
in part or complete. 

STREET CLEANING. 

The street cleaning of Berlin, so far as the dirt removal is concerned, 
is done under contract, the city government enforcing its proper ful- 
fillment. The work of sweeping, however, and taking the silt deposits 
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from the gutter-catch basins preparatery to removal is done directly 
for the city's account. The annual cost varies widely, according to the 
winter's snowfall, as all snow is promptly removed. The average net 
annual cost during the last ten years has been, in round numbers, 
$475,000, after the deduction of about $35,000, realized chiefly by the 
annual sale of manure. Much of the work is done by machinery, as 
described in my report on Berlin of November 20, 1897.^ 

MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

The refuse of the weekly or semiweekly outdoor markets is at once 
removed as garbage. The abattoir refuse, including that of the great 
horse-slaughtering establishment, is almost entirely disposed of to 
grease rendering, glue making, fertilizer manufacturing, and bone- 
burning and grinding entablishments, and thus utilized to the last 
degree. What little remains goes into the sewer or is carried off 
directly in garbage wagons. 

DEAD ANIMALS. 

A dead animal is hardly ever seen in the streets of Berlin, unless it 
be a horse suddenly killed by accident. 

If a horse dies in a stable or in the street or is permanently disabled 
or too old for work, it is at once taken to the horse slaughterhouse, a 
private establishment under close police surveillance and medical 
inspection. Here the animals, live or dead, and under all circum- 
stances after being slaughtered, undergo a very close medical inspec- 
tion, which determines whether they are fit for human food or must at 
once go to the grease rendering, glue, and fertilizer works, where steam 
tanks quickly destroy all unwholesome germs. The slaughtered horses 
whose meat is considered sound go into the hands of meat sellers, at 
prices varying from 2 to 7 cents a pound, and are used largely for 
human food and to some extent for feeding dogs. On an average, 25 
horses are slaughtered here daily. 

Dog poisoning is strictly forbidden. Any dog owner wishing to dis- 
pose of a dog can send the animal to the dog park, a private institution, 
to which all stray dogs are also taken. If the owner does not wish to 
expose his former favorite to the chance of vivisection, he can have him 
killed on the spot for a small compensation. Carcasses are taken to 
the same establishment as the unwholesome horse carcasses, where all 
such material is treated somewhat like the tank-stuff residue of the 
American packing establishments, only on a smaller scale. 

Julius Goldschmidt, 

Consul- OeneraL 

Berlin, March 12^ 1898. 



' See Commercial Relations, 1896-97, Vol. II, p. 356. 
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CREFEIiD. 

The garbage material of Crefeld, a city of 108,000 inhabitants, con- 
tains, in addition to the waste of animal and vegetable foods, a large 
percentage of tin cans, bottles, broken glass and crockery, ashes, saw- 
dust, floor sweepings, grease, paper, and other coarse rubbish. It is 
collected by a contractor from the residences at an annual cost of 6 
marks ($1.42) per residence. The garbage thus collected is sorted and 
that portion available is made into compost and used as a fertilizer. In 
this city, the garbage has always been collected and disposed of in the 
manner above stated, by contract. There are persons who make a busi- 
ness of collecting bones and rags for different commercial purposes. 

The waste water from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers runs into 
the sewers. From houses which have no sewage connection, these 
waters run into the gutters along the streets and through traps into 
the sewers. Of the 8,000 houses in Crefeld, there were in March, 1897, 
3,400 with sewerage connection. For the removal of excrementitious 
matter, the water system is not used. This is collected and disposed of 
by a contractor, who uses a steam engine for its collection. It is pumped 
into large tanks on wheels, and afterwards used for fertilizing purposes. 
These engines and tanks are manufactured in this district. They are 
usually of 4-horsepower, solidly built, with a perpendicular cross-tubed 
boiler and jointed smokestack. They are built of material of standard 
weight and thickness, rest upon a solid 4-wheeled frame, and weigh 
2,700 kilograms (5,952 pounds). The above-described engine will fill a 
tank of 1,500 liters capacity in one or two minutes. The price of the 
engine is 3,600 marks, or $856.80. Smaller engines of 2^ and 3 horse- 
power, made as above described, weighing 1,800 kilograms, cost 3,300 
marks, or $785.40. The tanks into which this matter is pumped are of 
two sizes, with a respective capacity of 1,200 and 1,500 liters. Complete 
with spreader, large steel valves, air valves, etc., they cost 250 and 270 
marks, or $59.50 and $64.26, The engine and tanks are so constructed 
as to prevent the escape of nearly all scent. I attach a cut of the 
engine and tank used in this city for the collection and removal of 
excrementitious matter. ^ 

The sewers "from this city empty into the Ehine, and the sewage 
receives no treatment whatever. Property owners are required to 
keep the street in front of their premises clean. The sweepings are 
collected and removed with the garbage. Solid factory wastes, if any, 
are of no commercial value 5 liquid waste is treated in the same manner 
as other sewage. The official regulations governing the waste from 
factories are the same as those for other premises. Market refuse is 
disposed of by contract, and is also used for fertilizing purposes. 
Dead animals are either buried or burned, according to police regula- 

^ Sent to Department of Agriculture. 
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tions. If the animal has not died from a contagions disease, the hide 
may be saved. 

Julian Phelps, Consul, 
Cbefeld, May 5, 1898. 



GARBAGE. 

The population of this city is 378,500. 

The material collected contains waste of all kinds and descriptions, 
such as broken glass, crockery, ashes, tin cans, sawdust, floor sweep- 
ings, paper, etc. It is collected in pits located in the rear of each 
house and is removed by private contractors. The work is not done by 
the city government, nor does the city designate any special teamster 
or transportation company for this purpose, but it exercises a strict 
control as to the prompt removal of the material, and negligence in 
this respect is severely punished. 

Printed regulations issued by the sanitary police department must 
be posted conspicuously in each tenement house, and strictly observed. 

The cost of removal of garbage, etc., averages about 2 marks (47.6 
cents) per cubic meter (1.1 cubic yards), or about 10 marks ($2.38) per 
ordinary cart load, and is jiaid for by the owner of the premises. 

Another system for the collection and removal of the material was 
introduced in 1893 by a private company, and was approved by the 
sanitary authorities. Iron receptacles, each holding one-flfth of a cubic 
meter, are placed by the company in the courtyard of each house and 
axe emptied as often as required. These receptacles are specially built 
for the purpose, close hermetically, and can be bought or rented. The 
cost of a complete apparatus is 130 marks ($30.94); extra iron recep- 
tacles, 25 marks ($5.95) each. If for rent, the price is 29 marks ($6.90) 
per annum for one apparatus and two receptacles. The cost for removal 
is the same as above. Although the time since this system was intro- 
duced in Dresden is comparatively short, over 600 of the largest estab- 
lishments, especially the hotels, have adopted it, either by purchase or 
by rent, and seem entirely satisfied. 

The advantages of this system are: (1) The receptacles can be placed 
anywhere (courtyard, cellar, or hallway^ ; (2) it prevents soiling court- 
yards and hallways when removed; (3) prevents growth of vermin, 
rats, and mice; (4) prevents rotting of garbage; (5) prevents formation 
of dust; (6) facilitates transportation and removal; (7) permits removal 
at any hour of the day; (8) makes all reloading of garbage unnecessary; 
(9) decorates the courtyards; (10) is not dangerous during epidemic 
diseases, because the material can be removed from the premises within 
ten minutes. The apparatus is protected by United States patent No. 
473561, granted April 26, 1892. 

It is not possible to state the exact amount of material collected, but, 
upon careful inquiry, I learn that it is estimated at 280,000 to 300,000 
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cubic meters (9,888,648 to 10,694,980 cubic feet) per annum. There is 
no public dumping ground for this material, but, with the rapid growth 
of the city, the necessity is keenly felt, and plans are under considera- 
tion by the authorities. At present, the material is carted direct to 
places where filling earth is needed, such as railroad dams, foundations 
for new buildings, etc. It is thoroughly disinfected and, almost 
two-thirds of it being ashes, it is not considered nor has it proven 
dangerous from a sanitary standpoint. Garbage is not used for any 
other purpose. 

TIN CANS, BOTTLES, BROKEN GLASS AND CROCKERY, ASHES, SAWDUST, 
FLOOR SWEEPINGS, GREASE, PAPER, ETC. 

These materials, with the exception of whole bottles and newspaper 
paper, are thrown into the ash pits, described under " garbage," and 
carted away without being subjected to si)ecial assorting. Wine bot- 
tles are either taken back by wine dealers or sold to glass factories and 
glass dealers at about 5 to 10 pfennigs (1.2 to 2.4 cents) apiece. Large 
hotels, caf(6s, restaurants, etc., also sell their broken glass; white at 
7 pfennigs (1.6 cents) per pound (500 grams), colored at 5 pfennigs 
(1.2 cents) per pound (500 grams). Bones sell for 3 pfennigs (00.7 
cents) per pound, and are usually collected by peddlers, who go from 
house to house. Old newspapers sell at 3 pfennigs (00.7 cents) per 
pound, and are used for wrapping paper. 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE WATERS. 

In general, the existing city laws do not allow the disposal of these 
liquids in any other way than by means of direct connections with the 
public sewers. There are at present 382 houses in Dresden without 
direct sewer connection, and this is explained by the fact that during 
1897 several suburbs, with about 40,000 inhabitants, were taken 
within the city limits, and it will take some time te extend the sewers 
throughout these suburbs and complete all the connections. Houses 
without direct connection with the public sewers are provided with 
filtering pits ("Sickergruben"), into which the liquids flow. As the 
soil in and around Dresden is mostly of gravel, this system works very 
well. Where the gravel does not exist the pits are considerably deeper, 
and are filled up three-fourths with gravel. 

The total number of premises provided with sewer connections in 
the city of Dresden up to December 31, 1896, was 10,282, of which 
9,900, with about 340,0(K) inhabitants, have direct connection with the 
public sewer, leaving 382 without direct connection. 

In about 1,700 houses, or 16 per cent, the water system is in use, 
leaving 8,582 without it. 

REMOVAL OF EXCREMENTITIOUS MATERIAL FROM HOUSES IN WHICH 
THERE IS NO WATER SYSTEM. 

The work is done by a private company, which is bound under con- 
tract with the city to remove and dispose of the material promptly and 
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regularly from all the habitations in the city of Dresden and its sab- 
urbs. The city receives no compens^^tion, but exercises a strict control, 
in order that the work be done in accordance with the established regu- 
lations. For this purpose it sends out a number of superintendents, 
whose duty it is to see that the rules are properly carried out. For 
this extra labor the company pays the city to annual sum of 8,000 
marks ($1,904), which is distributed among the officials. The owners of 
premises are bound, under penalty, to report promptly to the company 
when it is time to have their pits emptied. The pits are located behind 
each habitation, and must be constructed of solid masonry and pro- 
vided with iron lids that close hermetically. The matter is removed 
by means of a steam suction pump, which pumps the liquid through 
iron and rubber pipes into an iron receptacle. This receptacle holds 
about 2 cubic meters (2 2 cubic yards). Charge for removal is 2.50 to 
3.50 marks (59.5 to 83.3 cents) per cubic meter, according to condition 
and location of pit. The matter so collected is disposed of in different 
ways. (1) When farms are not at a greater distance than 6 to 8 miles 
the material is taken direct in the iron receptacles to the fields. Price, 
8 to 10 marks ($1.90 to $2.38) per load of one receptacle. (2) To supply 
farmers who are located at a greater distance, especially those who 
have their own means of transportation, the matter is dumped into 
large pits built especially for that purpose and located outside of the 
city limits. The farmers come in with their teams and purchase such 
quantities as they may require. In this way, the matter sells at 1 to 
1.50 marks (23.8 to 35.7 cents) per cubic meter. 

In addition to the large pits just described there are several other 
pits, holding at least 1,000 cubic meters (35,316 cubic feet) each, located 
in immediate vicinity of the railroad stations ; these pits serve to supply 
the demand of farms located at a considerable distance. The company 
owns 47 special cars for transportation by rail, costing from 3,500 to 
4,000 marks ($833 to $952) each, including receptacle. The price of 
transportation is according to distance. 

The company operates 11 steam suction pumps, manufactured in 
Stuttgart and costing $1,000 each, with 67 to 70 meters (73 to 76 yards) 
of tubing; 90 transportation carts with iron receptacle, at 1,050 marks 
($250) each, and 47 special railroad cars as above described. 

The pipes have a diameter of 120 millimeters, and are made of iron 
(galvanized) or of an elastic rubber material. They are so constructed 
that they can be hermetically locked together. An ordinary pit can be 
emptied in less than half an hour, and there is very little odor. There 
are about 12,000 i)it8 in Dresden, representing 120,000 cubic meters 
of matter when filled. During 1897, the company removed 106,000 cubic 
meters (3,743,560- cubic feet), for which 325,000 marks ($77,350) was 
paid. Of this quantity only 48,000 cubic meters (1,695,197 cubic feet), 
less than one-half, were sold for fertilizing purposes. The sale through- 
out Germany is very much hampered by the high freight rates, and in 
addition to this, guano and saltpeter soil from Chile offer strong corn- 
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petition. Steam suction pumps have been in use for seven years; 
before that, the work was done with hand pumps. 

HOUSES IN WHICH THE WATEB SYSTEM IS IN USE. 

As Stated, there are only 1,700 houses with water-closets in Dresden, 
bat the number is rapidly increasing, and no one is allowed to build a 
niew house without using the water system. I dare say the greater 
number of the old houses in the center of the city, some of which are 
over 600 years old, would have been supplied long ago with the water 
system were it not for the heavy expense and lack of space. 

In houses with water-closet systems there are usually 2, sometimes 3, 
pits close to each other. Only the liquid matter is allowed to flow into 
the public sewer. It is filtered from one pit to the other, and exposed 
to strong disinfectants which cause it to become quite clear when it 
reaches the sewer. 

The compact matter which settles at the bottom of the first pit is 
pnmx)ed out by the company and disposed of as already described. In 
order that the liquid matter, before it flows out of the second pit into ~ 
the sewer, may be examined at any time by the sanitary authorities as 
to its clearness and condition, a canal or pit (Untersuchungsschacht) 
must be so located as to render it easy to thoroughly test the liquid. 
This canal must have a diameter of (>0 centimeters (two-thirds of a 
yard) and must reach 30 centimeters (one-third of a yard) under the 
pipe connecting the sewer. In this lower part the liquid collects and 
is taken out for examination whenever it is considered necessary. The 
pipe connecting the sewer must be provided with a valve, so that the 
liquid can be shut off at any time. 

The water-closets with pits, connecting pipes, etc., must be con- 
structed in accordance with the existing building regulations, and 
means for ample and thorough rinsing after each use of the closet 
must be provided. 

The water-closets must be at all times open to inspection by the city 
oflBcials. The compact matter in the first pit must be removed at least 
once, and, if necessary, twice a year. Negligence in the observance of 
the laws and regulations is punished by fine up to 150 marks ($36), or 
imprisonment. 

There are 43 public water-closets in the city of Dresden, of which 
33 are maintained by the city and 10 by private parties. 

Although the manner of storing and removing the excrementitious 
matter would seem likely to breed disease, the fact is that Dresden 
is one of the most healthy cities in the world, and the death rate is 
less than that shown by the statistics of other cities. 

WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE AND SEWER SYSTEM. 

All the water-carried sewage in the city of Dresden flows direct into 
the river Elbe. In view, however, of the rapid growth of the city, a 
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plan to collect all the sewage in cue large sewer and condact it below 
the city into the river is under consideration. 

The combined sewer system is in use. Every street in Dresden must 
be provided with means of sewerage and drainage, and when new streets 
are constructed, before houses are built, the same provision must be 
made. These drainages consist of a main sewer located in the center 
of the street. Earthen pipes from 16 to 20 centimeters (0.165 to 0.22 
yard) in diameter, and located at a depth of about 1 meter (1.1 yards) 
serve to conduct the water from the street, rain water from the roofs, 
and household waste waters from the houses into the main sewer. The 
sewer openings serving to lead off the rain water from the surface of 
the street are located in the street gutter or form part of the granite 
curbstone. To prevent mud or other compact materials from obstruct- 
iug or stopping up the sewer pipes, a mud catcher of brick or iron is 
sunk below each aperture, measuring 1.10 yards deep by 0.44 yard 
wide. The mud can be easily removed by opening a lid. 

In narrow streets, the width of the main sewer canals does not permit 
men to pass through for cleaning and repairing purposes. Such sewers 
are provided with round vertical manholes, located at an average dis- 
tance of 32.7 yards from each other, which serve for cleaning as well 
as for draining purposes. These manholes have iron lids, Coated with 
asphalt or covered with oak to prevent noise on asphalted streets. 

In former times, the sewers were constructed of sandstone masonry 
cemented with mortar. Smaller sewers consisted of sandstone blocks 
hollowed out in the shape of gutters and either covered with stone 
slabs or arched. See following figures 1 and 2. 



Fig. J. 

Fig. 2. 

At present, sewers are universally constructed of cement mortar and 
concrete. Sewers of small diameter j(varying from 0.49 yard in height 
and 0.33 yard in width to 1.64 yards in height and 1.1 yards in width) 
are furnished in ready made pieces 1.1 yards in length. 

Larger sewers, of a profile as shown in the annexed diagram, have an 
extra gutter for waste water (I), and are constructed of stamped con- 
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Crete. Some parts of the foundation blocks, as a, b, c, are furnished 
ready shaped for use. 




6 
riff.3. 

The width of the sewers is based upon the following calculatioi\: 

FORMULA. 



W . F 




F 

S 



I 



0, 00015 



0, 0000045 . S. 



EXPLANATION. 

W.= Quantity of water in cubic meters required to be drained per 
second. 
F=The cross section of the sewer in square meters. 
S=The interior circumference of sewer in meters, 
h 

r 

The quantity of water to be drained per second from one hectare of 
land, equaling 10,936 square yards of area, is calculated as per following 
table: 

[Cubic meters per second.] 



=The relative incline of the sewer. 



Densely built 

Less densely built — 
Single houses (villas) 



Rain 
water. 



0.05 
.04 
.03 



Waste 
water. 



0.0034 
'.0023 
.0004 



Total. 



0.0534 
.0423 
.0304 



The above figures refer to the minimum profile or section of a sewer. 
All calculations are strictly based upon these figures, even if circum- 
stances render a smaller sewer practicable. 
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A rainfall as heavy as 0.7 inches (18 millimeters) per hour is pro- 
vided for in the above calculation. 

COSTS OF SEWERS, ETC. 

The average costs of a sewer 1 meter in length at a depth of 2 meters 
(2.2 yards) is as follows: 



Sewer. 


Height. 


Width. 
Tardt. 


Yards. 


0.491 


0.327 


.573 


.382 


.654 


.436 


.817 


.645 


.»82 


.664 


1.146 


.764 


1.314 


.872 


1.635 


1.090 



Cost for con- 
Htruoting the 
sewer channel. 



Marks. 
7. 40 = $1.76 
9.23= 2.20 
11.40— 2.71 
14.40= 3.41 
21.15= 6.03 
27.66= 6.58 
33.90= 8.07 
43.76=10.41 



DifiTging and 
fllllng up. 



Marks. 
8. 41 = $2. 00 

8.88= 2.11 

9.80= 2.21 

10.80= 2.46 

11.70= 2.78 

14.25^- 8.39 

15.40= 3.67 

18.25= 4.34 



ToUl. 



Per each meter 
(1.1 yard.s) in- 
creased depth 





OI fO 




Marks. 


Marls. 




15. 81 = $3. 76 


2.65 = 


$0.63 


18.11= 4.81 


2.83 = 


.67 


20.70= 4.92 


3.10 = 


.74 


24.70= 6.86 


3.33 = 


.79 


32.85= 7.81 


3.61 = 


.86 


41.90= 9.97 


4.47 = 


1.06 


49.30=11.74 


4.75 = 


1.13 


62.00 = 14.76 


5.40 = 


1.29 



The cost of a manhole connecting a sewer with the street surface when 
the sewer is located at a depth of 2.5 meters is 105 marks ($24.99), 
adding 8 marks*($1.90) for extra work and 37 marks ($8.81) for iron lid, 
giving a total of 150 marks ($.'i6.70) in round numbers. Each meter of 
increased depth costs 37 marks ($8.81) more. An oak-plated lid costs 53 
marks ($12.(>1). The side sewer pipes when 0.165 to 0.220 yards in 
diameter cost, ready made, including laying and fastening, from 3.10 
marks to 4.02 marks (74 to 96 cents) per yard. 

Brick mud catchers provided with iron apertures cost 32.30 marks 
($7,69) apiece, including work for laying, etc. Granite apertures with 
stone lid cost 44 marks ($10.47). 

The total length of the sewers in the city of Dresden is calculated for 
the year ending December 31, 1896, at 196,500 meters, or 216,160 yards. 

The cost of maintenance and repair and operation of the sewers 
amounted in 1896 to 62,000 marks ($14J56). The expenditure for 
extension of sewer system during the same year was 440,316 marks 
($104,796). The above-mentioned sum for maintenance, etc., refers only 
to the main sewers, while the owners of premises must pay for repairs 
of all pipes and side sewers connecting their houses with the public 
sewer. 

To the further questions as to whether the sewage is used for irriga- 
tion of cultivated land, etc., I answer that there are no irrigated fields 
in or near Dresden. As already stated, the sewage flows direct into 
the river Elbe. It is not filtered, or treated with chemicals. The esti- 
mated volume of sewage in Dresden is 140 liters (36.97 gallons) i)er 
head per day in dry weather, which represents about 800 liters (211 
gallons) -per second. The number of men employed for the cleaning of 
sewers is 48. The total expenditure in 1896 for sewer cleaning 
amounted to 48,000 marks ($11,424). This amount includes implements 
(about 4,000 marks, or $9.62) and carting (about 8,000 marks--$l,904). 
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MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE AND DEAD ANIMALS. 

These are collected and disposed of by private parties ander c-ontract 
•with the city goverimient, by which they are^ compelled to remove all 
abattoir refuse and the carcasses of dead animals as promptly as prac- 
ticable from the city of Dresden and vicinity. 

The abattoir refuse consists mainly of the langs and livers of oxen, 
cows, calves, pigs, etc. This material is damped Into large copper 
kettles and boiled an til the bones fall out; the fat is skimmed off and 
collected in casks. This fat sells at 16 marks ($3.81) per centner (11:2 
English pounds), and is bought by soap manufacturers, steel works (for 
hardening steel), and machiueoil manufacturers. 

For a dead horse, if military or belonging to a street railway company, 
about $1.60 is paid. Gab drivers seldom get anything for a horse, but 
receive a good supply of wagon grease in return. The hides of horses, 
cows, dogs, etc., are sold according to market value. To-day, a horse- 
hide would sell at from 12 to 15 marks ($2.85 to $3.57). Cowhides are 
sold (weighed with horns and tail) at 28 to 30 pfennigs (6 to 7 cents) 
per pound. Dog skins : Largest size, 1 mark (23.8 cents) ; medium size, 
0.50 mark (11.9 cents); small size, 0.25 mark (5.9 cents). Bones sell at 
3 marks (71 cents) per centner (112 English pounds). Dog skulls from 
50 pfennigs to 1.50 marks (11.9 to 35.7 cents). Horsehair (tail and mane) 
1.50 marks (35.7 cents) each. The boiled meat is sold to farmers for the 
fields, also as food for dogs, pigs, chickens, etc. Per bucket, 30 pfen- 
nigs (7 cents) or 1.20 marks (28 cents) per centner. 

The works for the disposal of these materials are located about three- 
fourths of an hour's travel outside of the city limits, on an elevated 
point near the banks of the river Elbe, Three large kettles are in 
continual operation, each holding as much as the carcasses of two good- 
sized horses. The works are well equipped with the necessary appa- 
ratus and utensils, transportation carts, windlasses, and all modern 
improvements. The works are the property of the city and are leased 
to private parties for an annual rent of 600 marks ($142.80), this sum 
being a clear gain to the city. 

STBBET SWEEPINGS. 

General remarJcs. — The sweeping and cleaning of the streets of the 
city of Dresden is performed by the city government. The work is 
conducted and superintended by a special department of the city build- 
ing board for substructures (in German, Tiefbauamt). The clerical 
work is done by 1 inspector and 4 clerks. The cleaning and sweeping is 
conducted by 8 sweeping masters (Kehrmeister), who must wear a special 
uniform; they also supervise the watering of the streets. There are 3 
stations in Dresden where the carts and implements are kept over night 
and from which the laborers start in the morning. 

Extent of cleaning done by the city. — The city undertakes the regular 
and thorough cleaning of all the paved, macademized, or asphalted 
streets and public squares located within its limits, with the exception 
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of a few state roads which ran throagh the boundary lines of Dresden 
and which are cleaned by the State government. The city also under- 
takes the cleaning of spaces belonging to State baildiugs, for which the 
State pays a stipulated compensation. 

The street cleaning, as set forth in the law of February 23, 1893, 
comprises — 

For thecity, (1) thecleaningof all the driveways and sidewalks, includ- 
ing collection and removal of sweepings; (2) removal of melting snow 
from the driveways; (3) removal of snow and ice from sidewalks; 
(4) removal of snow when its volume interferes with the public traffic. 

For the owners of premises, (I) the strewing of ashes or sand on 
sidewalks when rendered slippery by sleet or frozen snow; (2) the 
removal of snow and ice that falls from the roofs on the sidewalks. 
N'egligence in the observance of these rules is punished by fine. 

Area of streets and squares. — ^The area of the streets and public 
squares in the city of Dresden was figured, on January 1, 1896, at 
1,797,200 square meters (1,976,920 square yards). The area for the 
year ending December 31,1896, is not yet obtainable. With a few 
exceptions this area was cleaned at least once a day. The following 
table shows the amount of cleaning done with details as to the kind of 
pavement, as reported by the four cleaning district offices during the 
period from January 1, 1895, to January 1, 1896: 



Cleaning district offices. 



I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

Total 



Total 

area 

cleaned. 



Sq. metert. 
568,730 
501, 410 
487,860 
239,200 



1,797,200 



Paved, 
including 
sidewalks. 



8q. tneters. 
546,950 
467,540 
402,850 



1, 656, 540 



Asphalted, 
inolading 
sidewalks. 



'. meters. 
21,780 
3.3, 870 
85,010 



140,660 



Cleaned 

more than 

once per 

day. 



Sq. meteri. 
285,420 
240,000 
270,950 
141,330 



937, 700 



Number of laborers, wages and clothing of laborers. — The average 
number of laborers employed during the same period was stated at 
272, of whom 239 worked on paved and 33 on asphalted streets. 
Therefore, one laborer had to clean about 6,600 square meters per day, 
or 6,900 square meters of paved and 4,300 square meters of asphalted 
streets and squares. 

The largest number of extra men employed for the removal of snow 
in one day was 1,172. 

The total expenditure for wages during the year was — 

Marks. 

Regular laborers 265,914.04 = $63,287.54 

Extra laborers 85,041.51 = 20,239.88 

Total 350,955.55 = 83,527.42 

The laborers are divided into three classes. Class I performs the 
rough preparatory work; Class II does the carting, sprinkling, etc.; 
Class III does the sweeping. Class I is paid 3.50 marks (83 cents) per. 
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day; after five years, 3.76 marks (89 cents) per day; after ten years, 4 
marks (95 cents) per day. Class II is paid from 2.80 to 3 marks (67 to 71 
cents) per day; after five years it receives an increase of 5 cents to 20 
pfennigs per day. Class III is paid by the hour — ^26 pfennigs (6 cents) 
the first year; 26 pfennigs (6J cents) the second year, and after that 27 
pfennigs (6f cents) per hour. On Sundays and other church holidays, 
when street cleaning is done only in the morning, up to church time, 
the laborers receive full pay, as if they had worked for ten hours, this 
being the prescribed period of labor. The men are provided with about 
three suits of clothes per annum, each suit costing 16 marks ($3.81). 

The city also pays a hospital tax for these laborers, which insures 
free care at the city hospital. The tax is about 6 cents per week. The 
annual expenditure for such tax is from 5,000 to 6,000 marks ($1,190 
to $1,428). 

The street cleaning. — Paved streets are cleaned during the hours 

4 a. m. to 5.30 p. m. from April 1 to September 30, and 5 a. m. to 

5 p. m, from October 1 to March 31. On Sundays and holidays, from 
3 a. m. to 8.30 a. m. The coarse cleaning of the streets with heavy 
traffic must be done within the first five hours of the day's work; the 
streets with less heavy traffic are cleaned during the latter part of the 
day. The light cleaning is continued throughout the day, especially 
on the streets with heavy traffic. There aire three methods of cleaning: 
(1) With the street-sweeping machine; (2) by washing (for asphalt); (3) 
by hand sweeping. The street-sweeping machine is used on streets 
with flat, even paving stones; coarsely paved streets are swept by 
hand, and the asphalted streets are washed. This washing is done by 
flooding the street after it has been carefully swept and freed from all 
coarse rubbish. The waste water is then pushed by means of rake- 
shaped rubber scrapers into the sewer openings^ Asphalted streets 
are washed every other day. 

Snow and ice is removed, without regard to the hour of day or the 
traffic, as quickly and promptly as practicable. During heavy snow- 
storms the sidewalks are continually swept. The driveways are cleared 
with snowplows, of which twelve are in use in Dresden. 

Implements. — The implements for street cleaning in this city are: 
Twenty-one street-sweeping machines; 6 large watering carts, hold- 
ing 1,5 cubic meters; 39 hand-watering carts, each with one watering 
can; 77 handcarts for the collection of sweepings. The brushes of the 
street-sweeping machines must be renewed about every twenty-five days, 
so that each machine requires eleven new sets of brushes per annum, 
counting about 275 workdays. The street-sweeping machines can clean 
5,400 square meters (6,458 square yards) per hour. There are further 
employed 148 rubber scrapers, 42,800 twig brooms, and 1,790 small 
hand brooms. The estimated value of all these implements is about 
57,000 marks ($13,566). Twenty-two thousand cubic meters (776,966 
cubic feet) of water are used annually for street-cleaning purposes. 

The removal and disposal of street sioeepings. — ^This material is col- 
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lected in handcarts and taken to a field, from which it is carted away 
by private contractors. There are two companies bound nnder con- 
tract to the city government to remove and dispose of the sweepings 
that accumalate every day. They must pay the city 6,820 marks 
($1,623) per annum for the sweepings, but receive for their work 38,350 
marks ($9,127) per annum as comx>ensation« The sweepings must be 
carted away within half an hour after they have been collected by the 
sweepers. The contractors must use closed wagons within the city 
limits for the transi>ortation of the material, and must load and unload 
at their own expense. The transportation wagons must be supplied 
by the contractors. The contractors are under continual supervision 
by city officials. They are also held responsible for any accident that 
might occur while carrying the sweepings, such as collision^ damage 
to private property, etc. Snow is removed by private teamsters, and 
the city pays 1 mark (23.8 cents) for a distance up to one-half kilo- 
meter (three-tenths of a mile) per load, and 2.10 marks (49.9 cents) 
for a distance up to 2,500 meters (IJ miles). The wagons must hold at 
least 3 cubic meters (106 cubic feet). The snow is dumped into the 
river. 

Oo8t8 of street cleaning* — ^The total revenue from all sources in con- 
nection with street sweeping, such as sale of sweepings, contribution 
from the State government, street-car companies, etc., amounted for 
the year 1896 to 129,672.29 marks ($30,862). The chief item of revenue 
was the amount paid by the streetcar companies, viz, 119,500 marks 
($28,441). The total expenditure for the same period amounted to 
599,753,33 marks ($142,741), of which wages to laborers represiented 
the principal item, viz, 350,955.55 marks ($83,629). The above amount 
of 599,753.33 marks ($142,741) includes 189,501.72 marks ($46,021) extra 
expenses for removal of snow, and 15,470.63 marks ($3,682) petty 
expenses. The keeping and repair of street-cleaning implements costs 
about 15,500 marks ($3,689) per annum; renewal and purchase of new 
Implements, about 22,000 marks ($5,236). Without regard to the reve- 
nue, the cost of cleaning one square meter, including removal of snow 
for same period, amounted to 34.39 pfennigs, or about 9 cents. Exclud- 
ing snow, the cost of cleaning per square meter is about 22.60 pfennigs, 
or 6^ cents. The appropriation for the year ending December 31, 1896, 
was figured at 675,920 marks ($160,869). The total expenditure for 
1896, of which an itemized statement is not yet obtainable, amounted to 
695,523 marks ($165,534), being 20,000 marks ($4,760) more than the 
appropriation. The appropriation for 1897 was 789,660 marks ($187,915), 
and for 1898 is 883,575 marks ($210,291). The considerable increase of 
the appropriation for 1897-98 is explained by the f9<5t that several 
suburbs have been taken into the city limits. 

While I realize the fact that this report is rather voluminous, it did 
not seem possible to answer the wide range of questions contained in 
the circular of the Department in less space. 

Oh AS. L. Cole, Consul- OeneraL 

Dresden, March 1J2, 1898. 
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FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN. 
SEWER SYSTEM. 

The sewer system and water supply of Frankfort are regarded as 
among the best in Germany. The system includes two networks of 
very perfectly constructed sewers, each complete and independent. 
The altitude of the site renders it i)ossible for the sewers to carry off, 
without pumping or any form of artificial lifting, all liquid sewage, 
which is poured through grated screens into a series of long, covered 
tanks, where the solid matter in the sewage is precipitated by the usual 
process with sulphate of alumina and lime. For several years after the 
precipitating plant was completed, the precipitated matter was given 
away to the farmers of the neighborhood, but when its value became 
appreciated and the demand exceeded the supply, a charge of 4 cents 
per ton was made for the sludge, and at this price there was derived, 
during the fiscal year 1896-97, for sludge and the solid matter gathered 
by the screens before reaching the precipitation tanks, a revenue of 
3,089 marks, equal to $735. 

The entire sewer system of Frankfort, its plan, cost of construction 
and maintenance, the method of precipitation, revenue, and the general 
results as affecting tbe death rate, etc., were fully described in a special 
report from this oflice dated October 27, 1894, published in Consular 
Reports No. 173, for February, 1895, pp. 203-208, to which and to the 
printed volume with maps, therewith transmitted, the Department is 
respectfully referred. 

COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF aABBAGE. 

The population of Frankfort, according to the latest' estimate, is 
245,000. Garbage is collected throughout the city by a contractor 
named Schultheis, whose large covered wagons make the entire circuit 
of the streets twice each week during the early hours of the forenoon, 
and collect garbage and house sweepings from special receptacles set 
before the door during the previous night or before 6 o'clock in the 
morning. These receptacles are required by ordinance to be covered 
and fireproof, and they are usually in the form of large tanks or pails 
of zinc or galvanized iron, with hinged lid and handles for one or two 
persons. Into these are put the garbage of the house, including ashes^ 
waste of animal and vegetable food, more or less dirty waste paper, 
empty cans, bottles, broken crockery, and other rubbish. The gather- 
ing wagons have high boxes covered with hinged lids so as to prevent 
the blowing of dust and ashes in windy weather, and when laden they 
convey the ashes and garbage to a prescribed dumping ground beyond 
city limits, where it is thrown out and picked over for whatever avail- 
able material may be contained. The residue, mainly ashes, old tin 
cans, bottles, and broken crockery, makes an unsightly heap, which, 
when possible, is put into an excavated gravel pit, covered with a layer 
10482 5 
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of soil, and the space thus restored to culfivafion. For this entire 
service, the manicipality paid during the fiscal year 1890-97, 99,670 
marks, equal to $23,721.46. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The streets of Frankfort are swept and cleaned by the municipality, for 
which pui-pose a special corps of 193 men, with brooms and horsepower 
sweeping machines, besides 16 cartmen with 18 horses for hauling away 
the swerpings, are permanently employed. This department includes 
also the street-sprinkling service, and costs altogether 311,868 marks, 
or $74,324, x>er annum. The accounts of this department show that 
Schultheis, the garbage contractor alluded to above, paid last year 
$1,092 for the materials of value culled from the street sweepings gath- 
ered by the city. For the entire fertilizing matter obtained from house 
and market garbage and street sweepings, which is sold to neigh- 
boring farmers, the city receives a net revenue of $6,000 to $7,000 a 
year. There are no factories or chemical works in Frankfort that yield 
refuse which would give to its sweepings or sewage any unusual char- 
acter, and they are therefore those of a cleanly well-kept municipality, 
with an abundant and excellent water supply, a high average standard 
of living, and all modem sanitary improvements. 

Frank H. Mason, Consul- General. 

Frankfort, April 15^ 1898. 



FttRTH. 

Furth, Bswaria, has a population of about 50,000; being a small 
place, there is no board of health, nor are there printed reports of san- 
itary matters. 

The streets are swept and kept clean by the proi)erty holders. They 
must be swept Saturdays and Wednesdays, and the refuse is carted 
away by private parties at the expense of the tenants of the buildings, 
each paying 7 cents per month. The same parties carry away the ashes 
and other rubbish from the buildings. The garbage is used for fertil- 
izing. Tin, ashes, broken glass, sweepings, kitchen, and other rubbish 
are put into buckets and hauled away twice a week by the men who 
remove the street sweepings. 

The household waste waters are carried by stone pipes into a dry 
well. This well is pumped out whenever it is necessary by a portable 
steam pump, through a 4 inch rubber hose, entirely air tight and odor- 
less, into an iron tank. The tanks are emptied upon the lands in the 
suburbs. The work is done by a private party, who receives 1.5 marks 
(36 cents) per load, 

Furth being a small place, the sewerage system is limited, and only 
the rain water from roofs and streets is permitted to enter the same. 
It empties into the Pegnitz Eiver. 
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Dead animals are carried away by a private party, the owner paying 
from 50 pfennigs (12 cents) and upward. This person takes the animal 
to the commons and removes the hide, hoofs, and any other part that 
he can make use of. The remainder is bnried. 

I am exceedingly sorry that I am unable to furnish a more complete 
report than this, but it is impossible for me to secure the information 

that is desired by the Department. 

C. W. Erdman, Consul. 
FtJRTH, February 28, 1898. 



HANOVER. 

Hanover and its immediate suburb, Linden, embrace a population of 
about 270,000. They have an abundant supply of wholesome water, 
derived from wells in gravel beds in the vicinity of Linden. 

SEWERAGE. 

There is a general system of sewers which discharge their contents 
about a mile or a little more below the city into the River Leine, a small 
but very rapid stream. The natural grade is sufQcient to make the 
drainage good, and notwithstanding the great amount of sewage poured 
into the small river, it clears itself within a distance of 5 or 6 miles, 
and the water is practically as pure as above the city. Nine-tenths of 
the buildings and dwellings of Hanover are connected by pipes with 
the system of sewers, and all excrementitious matter and waste waters 
are carried off into the river, no attempt being made to utilize any 
portion thereof for fertilizing purposes. Some of the older buildings 
and some dwellings on new streets near the outskirts are still uncon- 
nected with the sewers, but their number is rapidly decreasing, and 
it is estimated that within a year, or two at the outside, every house in 
the city will be properly sewered. Excrement and waste water from 
such houses are conducted through pipes into cesspools in the base- 
ments, and from there, when necessity requires it, are pumped into 
wagons constructed for that purpose and transported to the country, 
to be used as fertilizing material. This method of disposing of excre- 
ment is regarded as a nuisance in every neighborhood, and landlords, 
in order to hold their tenants and obtain good rentals, are compelled to 
put in sewer connections. 

GARBAGE. 

Garbage, consisting of the waste of animal and vegetable food of 
all kinds, tin cans, bottles, broken crockery and glass, worn-out and 
broken cooking utensils, ashes, paper, rubbish, sawdust, floor sweep- 
ings, old shoes, hats and clothing, cloth and leather scraps, and, in 
fact, every article a householder may wish to get rid of, is disposed of 
as follows: Every street in the city is visited three mornings a week, 
between the hours of 7 and 10 o'clock, by the garbage wagons, which 
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carry oil' all sach materials free of charge to the householder, provided 
they are placed in convenient situations on the sidewalks in front of 
the houses, in vessels, coal scuttles, or pails of a size suitable for the 
teamsters to handle. The expense is borne by the municipality, which 
has the work done by contract. The cost of removing the garbage 
last year (1897) was 63,516 marks, or $15,123. The materials removed 
belong to the contractor. They are transported outside the city limits, 
generally to some low and marshy piece of ground, and there dumped 
and sorted carefully. The broken glass, crockery, and like mate- 
rials are used for making foundations for country roads and paths. 
All other articles worth saving are sold to the poor or to junk dealers. 
Such of the garbage as can be used for feeding hogs or cattle is sorted 
out and sold to farmers, and the balance, after it rots, is disposed of 
to gardeners and farmers for fertilizers. There is no cremation of 
garbage here. The materials are regarded as too valuable to destroy. 
The wastes from markets and abattoirs are also utilized by farmers 
as manure. All dead animals are removed from the city by the public 
scavenger. The skins are sold to tanners and the carcasses go to the 
soap factories. 

STREET CLEANING. 

The cleaning, sweeping, and sprinkling of the streets of Hanover are 
done by the municipality itself, in a very thorough manner. The city 
owns teams and wagons for that purpose, and employs the poor and 
those who are in a measure dependent on it for a living to do the labor. 
Sweeping is done by brooms, not by machines. In 1897, the amounts 
expended by Hanover for these purposes were as follows: 

Marks. 

Street cleaning 123, 624 =$29, 434 

Cleaning snow and ice 85,866= 20,444 

Maintenance plant, etc 19, 077 = 4, 542 

Street sprinkHng 11,865= 2,823 

Total 240,432= 57,243 

The street sweepings are used by the city, as far as possible, for 
fertilizing the public parks and gardens. What can not be used in 
this way is sold to farmers and gardeners. 

W. K. Anderson, Consul. 

Hanover, March 11, 1898. 



MAINZ. 

In this city of 75,000 inhabitants, as well as in this entire district, 
garbage and other refuse is disposed of in the old-fashioned way, by 
dumping it on lowlands in order to fill them. 

This city has.no sewerage system, each house having its cesspool, 
which is emptied periodically. Along the streets catch basins are 
located, into which the water- carried sewage of the streets drains, and 
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which are also emptied periodically by means of buckets. The matter 
thus collected is also dumped on the lowlauds. 

Excrementitious matter is collected by the city excavator, and is 
sold to farmers, who use it as a fertilizer. 

All dead animals are carted away and dis[)Osed of by a contractor. 

The "Reinigungs amt" (cleaning department), which controls the 
disposal of all garbage, sewage, etc., expends about $6,000 annually for 
street sweeping, $4,000 for watering the streets, $4,000 for removing 
snow, and $22,000 for collecting and disposing of sewage, garbage, 
excrementitious matter, etc. From this latter sum, however, must be 
deducted $16,000, which is about the amount the department realizes 
on the sale of excrementitious matter. 

Walter Schumann, Consul. 

Mainz, March 9, 1898. 



MUNICH. 

Referring to the circular of the Department of State dated January 
20, 1898, 1 have to say that the disposal of garbage, sewage, etc., is not 
a matter treated by modern scientific methods in my district, and is 
not of special interest for other reasons. 

Benj. Nusbaum, Consul. 

Munich, March 18, 1898. 



NUREMBERG. 

Nuremberg, the second largest city in the Kingdom of Bavaria, has 
a population of about 200,000 inhabitants. 

GARBAaE. 

The removal of garbage is intrusted by the city to a contractor; 
the administration and all the clerical work pertaining to this depart- 
ment is, however, done by the city government. The garbage collected 
contains not only animal and vegetable matter, but also all the waste 
material which accumulates in the household, such as broken china, 
glass, ashes, paper, etc. An exception is made only with regard to 
factories. These have to dispose of waste themselves j it may be 
brought by them to a place reserved by the city authorities for rubbish. 
Twice a week the garbage is collected by the contractor, A normal 
household has to pay 2 marks (48 cents) per year for collection; hotels 
pay according to their size, from $4 to $10 or upward. 

The contractor receives 90 per cent of the total amount collected. 
For the year 1898, the estimate of the value was 66,000 marks ($15,708). 
He has to carry away the garbage from the houses to a site about 1 
mile outside the city. This site has a very sandy soil, and for this 
reason was selected by the city authorities. The sand is fine, of gold 
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color, and excellently adapted for building purposes. It is dug out to 
a depth of about 7 to 8 meters (7 J to 8J yards), and sold at the rate of 30 
pfennigs (7 J cents) per carload. The city is subjected to no expense for 
its removal, as buyers have to send their own carts to carry it off. The 
sum realized by the city for sand in the year 1896 amounted to 8,508 
marks ($2,024.90). The holes are filled up with garbage. A certain 
system has been brought into use in performing this work. The gar- 
bage which is collected in winter, and which consists chiefly of coal 
cinders, is used first of all in filling up these holes to a height of about 
6 to 6 meters (5^ to 6^ yards). The 2 yards of filling which are yet 
needed to reach the ground level are put in in summer. The garbage 
which is deposited in summer is intermixed with layers of sand, mud, 
and refuse. This latter mixture is an excellent fertilizer. It brings 
forth weeds in a very short time. To prevent this, the land thus pre- 
pared is rented gratis, for a period of about two years, to poor people 
to grow potatoes. 

After this period, the soil is planted with either maple, birch, or ash 
trees. It is the intention of the city authorities to grow a fine park on 
this site. It has an area of about 100 acres. Some 2^ acres are cov- 
ered annually with garbage. 

The estimate of the city for the year 1898 is as follows: Income 
derived from collection of garbage, 66,000 marks ($15,708); filling up 
with garbage, putting up fence around the holes, repairing street leading 
to site, 7,730 marks ($1,840); administration, clerical work, etc., 4,130 
marks ($983); total, 70,870 marks ($16,867). The city would therefore 
have a deficiency of 4,870 marks ($1,159), but it must be mentioned 
here that the contractor has to remove the garbage from all the city 
buildings, for which service he does not receive payment; besides, the 
income derived from the sale of sand is not accounted for in this 
statement. 

This system of disposing of all the household garbage has been in 
use for ten years in this city, and as it aids in the formation of a city 
park, without involving any expense, it may undoubtedly be called a 
good one. It must, however, be borne in mind that only cities with 
sandy soil around them, like !N"uremberg, can profitably adopt this 
system. 

In former years, garbage was either removed by the contractor to a 
dumping place or used by the city for the amelioration of the soil. 
The contractor was allowed to sort the garbage; useful waste, like 
paper, metal, etc., he was permitted to sell. It has been found, how- 
ever, that there was always great danger of infection in this system. 

Eefuse matters, such as tin cans, bottles, broken glass and crockery, 
ashes, sawdust, floor sweepings, grease, paper, and other coarse rub- 
bish, are not sorted out. 

SEWERAGE. 

Household waste waters, with but rare exceptions, go into the public 
sewers, as nearly all houses are connected with the public system. 
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Excrementitious matter Dot water-carried is collected in water-tight 
cesspools which are emptied pneumatically. The matter is removed 
from the houses in boiler-shaped tanks holding about 333 gallons. The 
charge for collection and removal per tank is 3 marks (71 J cents). It 
is then either brought to a large reservoir, where it can be purchased 
by the neighboring peasants for manure, or sent by rail to other places 
in the country. 

The estimate of the city for the year 1898 is as follows: 

INCOME. 

Marks. 

Collection of excrementitioas matter 74, 500. 00 = $17, 731 

Sale of the same 23,500.00= 5,593 

98,000.00= 23,324 

EXPENSES. 

Keeping stock, like horses, carts, etc., in good condition, admin- 
istration : 97,646.59= 23,240 

Profit 353.41= 84 

There are many water-closets now in use here, but the water system 
does not carry away all the excrementitious matter; the more solid 
parts drop into the cesspools. 

Water-carried sewage. — The system employed in this city is the com- 
bined sewer system, nearly all the houses having sewage connections. 
The sewage is delivered into the river outside the city district, not by 
pumps, but by its own fall, and no further use is made of it, with 
exception of the mud, which is taken from the sewers. This is either 
used as a fertilizer or employed for the amelioration of the sandy soil 
around Nuremberg. 

STREET SVTEEPINaS. 

The sweeping in about two- thirds of the total area of the city district 
is done by the local authorities; in the remainder, by the inhabitants 
themselves. It has been left until now for the citizens to decide 
whether they want to do the sweeping themselves or whether they let 
the city government do it for a certain charge, but the local authorities 
contemplate making it compulsory for the citizens to have it all done 
by the city government, at a reasonable rate. The sweepiug is done 
with brooms and the dirt is removed in large, closed tank carts. It is 
either used by the city gardener to improve the parks or is employed 
to fill up the place reserved for garbage. The expenses incurred by 
the city for cleaning paved streets (collection, remo\ al, wages, admin- 
istration, etc.), in the year 1897, were 4.17 cents per square meter (1.3 
square yards) during the summer months; 2.62 cents per square meter 
during the winter months. The latter amount is the average for the 
last six years, and it includes removal of snow and ice. The scattering 
of sand to prevent slipping has to be done by the house owners. Those 
roads which have much traffic are paved with gTanite; those with but 
small ti^tffic with quartzite. 

The last report issued by the city shows that in the year 1896, the 
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total area of paved roads amounted to 465,137 square meters (556,304 
square yards); 265,668 square meters (317,619 square yards) of these 
were paved with granite, 184,002 square meters (220,066 square yards) 
were paved with quartzite, and 14,567 square meters (17,422 square 
yards) were paved with diorite. The footpaths on either side of the 
paved roads, 100,000 square meters (131,560 square yards) in extent, 
are paved with square burnt clay plates. 

The macadamized roads have an area of about 600,000 square meters 
(717,600 square yards), and there are about 500,000 square meters 
(598,000 square yards) of footpaths. The greater part of the latter are 
likewise covered with square burnt-clay plates. 

MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

The market refuse is removed and disposed of in the same way as 
street sweepings and garbage. The abattoir refuse is destroyed by fire in 
a furnace, as well as all those parts of meat and even whole slaughtered 
animals which are found to be unfit for consumption. The report of the 
city slaughter house for the year 1896 states that 13 pieces of cattle, 
34 calves, 7 sheep, 111 pigs, 8 horses, and 2,854 sets of bowels were 
destroyed. Until now, no practical use has been made of the products 
derived from the refuse burned in this furnace, but the city authorities 
contemplate the erection of a thermic destruction establishment with 
all the modern improvements, by which tallow for soap making and 
fertilizers are gained. I hear that a sum of $38,080 has already been 
provided for this purpose, and has been included in the estimates of a 
new city loan, but no suitable territory has been found, nor has the 
city government decided regarding the system to be employed. My 
attention has been called on this occasion to the systems of Podewil's 
Faecal Extract Company, Munich, Bavaria, and the Actiengesellschaft 
fiir Trebertrocknung, Gassel, Germany. They both manufacture 
apparatus for treating and utilizing the carcasses of animals and the 
refuse of public slaughter houses. 

DEAD ANIMALS. 

Dead animals have, until now, been buried in pits 2J yards deep, 
outside the city district. The carcasses are first covered with quick- 
lime and then with sand. Dogs are almost the only animals disposed 
of in this way, and the expenses for the city are, therefore, but small. 
Dogs which are found straying within the city district are advertised, 
and if not claimed within three days are killed and interred. In the 
year 1897 about 70 dogs were killed, the expenses incurred by the city 
for their collection, feeding, and killing amounting to about $54. 

As soon as the aforementioned thermic destruction establishment 
has been erected here, this old system of burying carcasses will be 
abandoned, and stray dogs and other animals intended for destruction 
will be brought to this establishment. 

GusTAVB 0. E. Webbb, Consul. 

Nuremberg, April 28^ 1898. 
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STUTTGART. 
Stuttgart is the capital of Wurtemberg, with 162,934 inhabitants. 

GARBAGE. 

In addition to the waste of foods, the garbage of the city contains 
household sweepings, rubbish, ashes, rags, broken glass, bottles and 
kitchen utensils, paper, old shoes, tin cans, etc., which are daily col- 
lected by wagons passing through the streets in the forenoon, house- 
keepers being obliged to place the refuse in boxes or barrels before the 
doors early in the morning. This is carted away and dumped in the 
suburbs in natural ditches, of which there are plenty, the city govern- 
ment having first purchased the laud. There are always a number of 
ragpickers on these dumping grounds, who have permission to gather 
from the rubbish all rags, paper, tin cans, old iron, bones, etc. The 
dumpings are then spread out and layers of sewer mud, gathered 
by mudcatchers in the street gutters, spread over it. When these 
ditches are properly filled up they are rented to vegetable gardeners. 
This work and the street cleaning are done by the city and conducted 
by a separate department, the "Strassen Eeiniguugs Amt" (street 
cleaning department). 

For cost of street cleaning and garbage gathering see report of the 
city government, pages 34, etc., herewith inclosed.* 

The city has secured a plot of ground in a suburb on which a crema- 
tory will be erected, and in future all garbage and street sweepings 
will be cremated, as is done in Hamburg. The ashes therefrom will be 
unfit for agricultural purposes, and will, in combination with lime, be 
manufactured into bricks for inside walls of houses. 

Tin cans, bottles, broken glass and crockery, paper, etc., are not 
treated separately by the street cleaning department, but, as reported 
above, are gathered with the garbage and street sweepings and de- 
posited on the dumping grounds. 

SEWERAGE. 

Household waste waters from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers 
(with the exception of the contents of urinals, which must be emptied 
into the closets) are carried away by pipes connected with the street 
sewer. Each house must be connected with the street sewer at the 
expense of the owner, and these private sewers are cleaned by the city, 
also at the expense of the owner. 

Water-carried sewage in Stuttgart is conducted into the river by a 
complete sewage system. 

Excrementitious matter is not carried away by sewerage, but every 
house has a sink, well cemented and covered, in which it is gathered, 
even in the case of houses which have water-closets connected with 
the street water pipes, and most of the newly built houses have such 

^ Sent to the Department of Agriculture. 
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closets. Stattgart has the folio wiug system of disposing of the excre- 
nientitious matter: By a large namber of steam and hand pumps on 
wheels, the sinks are firom time to time pumped out, and the matter, 
tlirough wide, spring expanded, india-rubber hose, carried into the air- 
tight vats on wagons, which empty their contents into large cemented 
reservoirs erected in different places outside the city limits. Here, 
farmers buy the matter and cart it away to their lands. The city has 
such reservoirs also in various neighboring counties,' near railroad sta- 
tions, whither it is transported on cars carrying 3 large barrel-shaped 
tanks each. 

House owners have to pay a certain fee per hectoliter for the empty- 
ing of their sinks, and this revenue, together with the receipts for the 
excrementitious matter sold to farmers, pays the city a profit of 4 per 
cent on the invested capital. The fee for emptying the sinks is regu- 
lated from time to time. 

The city's excrementitious matter is not carried away by a pumping 
system and used in manuring land, as is done, for instance, in Berlin, 
the soil around Stuttgart being rich enough, l^o excrementitious mat- 
ter is allowed to be carried into the sewerage system. 

STBEBT SWEEPINGS. 

These are collected, removed, and disposed of in the same manner 
as garbage, and by the same department. 

In the inner and old part of the city, and on the principal thorough- 
fares, the pavement consists of square and oblong hard stones and 
granite blocks. As an experiment, a few streets have lately been paved 
with wood. 

New streets are macadamized, and have paved side gutters. The 
dirt from them is removed and disposed of as described under garbage. 

Factory wastes, solid and liquid, are not known in this city, factories 
producing such not being allowed within the limits. 

MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

Market refuse is treated and disposed of in the same way as street 
sweepings and garbage. Abattoir refuse is gathered in large cemented 
reservoirs in the yard of the abattoir, and sold to gardeners and farm- 
ers, who cart it away themselves. The Stuttgart abattoir, owned by an 
association and stock company of butchers, now within the city limits, 
is about to be removed to a neighboring county. 

DEAD ANIMALS. 

Dead animals, such as horses, cattle, etc., are in charge of a city 
official called the ^'abdecker," who has to be notified at once (by tele- 
phone) when an animal falls dead. He removes the carcass (generally 
in the night if possible) to a plant owned by the city outside the munici- 
pal limits, where it is reduced to fat and glue. The hides and the shoes 
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of horses belong to the owner of the dead animals. Besides the perqui- 
sites of this business, the "abdecker" draws a salary from the city and 
Kingdom, he being at the same time high sheriff for the Kingdom, and 
having to execute the death penalty on criminals. 

Edward H. Ozmun, Consul. 
Stuttgart, March J28, 1898. 



WEIMAR. 

Weimar, capital of the Grand-Duchy of Saxe- Weimar, Eisenach, 
has a population of 26,000. 

GARBAGE. 

The material collected consists of ashes, bottles, tin cans, etc., in 
addition to the waste of animal and vegetable foods. The amount 
collected annually is 7,000 to 8,000 cubic meters (247,216 cubic feet to 
282,533 cabic feet). The system employed consists of collecting the 
garbage in vessels, usually zinc barrels of uniform size; that is, about 
2 feet high and. 1^ feet in diameter. These are placed by the tenants 
before their houses, and collected in covered wagons usually four times 
each week. The cost of collecting garbage is about 6,000 marks ($1,428) 
per annuna. The work is done by the city government. The material 
is used to fill old stone quarries in the neighborhood. The sum above 
mentionedl covers all expenses. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

Street sweepings are removed by box cars from the city to an estab- 
lishment where they are mixed with natural manure and eventually 
sold. Street cleaning costs about 10,000 marks ($2,380) per annum, to 
which must be added 1,000 marks ($238) for brooms, watering pots, 
etc., and 1,000. marks for horse hire and water for street sprinkling. 

DEAD ANIMALS AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

Dead animals are sent to a flayer, whose establishment is under 
police supervision. The city incurs no loss in this connection, simply 
putting a suitable shed and place of interment at the flayer's disposal. 

Abattoir refuse is collected in reservoirs and sold as fertilizer. 

Thos. Ewing Moore, 

Commercial Agent. 
Weimar, March 6, 1898. 



GIBRALTAR. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is divided into two districts — northern, on 
which is the city proper, and southern, with a small fishing village 
on the seashore on the northeastern side of the Kock. 
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According to the last census, taken in 1891, the population of Gibral- 
tar consisted of 25,755 souls, of whom 19,100 are civilians, and the 
remainder formed the garrison. 

GABBAGE. 

In addition to vegetable and animal matter, the material collected 
contains every conceivable article cast away in households or barracks. 
The amount of material collected daily is about 20 tons. Collection is 
made by means of dust carts, the drivers of which visit every house 
twice a day during summer and once in winter, carrying away all 
material which had been previously placed by the inmates in dust 
bins. Excrement of fowls, fish, cats, dogs, and birds finds its way 
into the dust bins, but the dung of horses, mules, donkeys, and goats 
is carried off on the backs of donkeys and mules to Spain, over the 
frontier, there to be used as manure for vegetable gardens, save a very 
small portion, which remains in Gibraltar, and is used for improving 
the soil of the public flower gardens on the Bock. 

The cost of the collection and removal of the material from the city 
amounts to about $5,000 per annum. This work is done by a corporate 
body created by the colonial government, under an order in council, 
which here is equivalent to an act of Parliament in England. It is 
styled the *' sanitary commission of Gibraltar." 

All material collected by the dust carts of the sanitary commission- 
ers is brought to the place where the destructor is located, and is then 
taken over by men engaged by the party who has the contract with the 
commissioners, for removing all bones, bottles, broken glass, tin cans, 
paper, baskets, pieces of metal, broken crockery, etc., found in the 
material. It is then sorted out and the garbage and other refuse are 
placed in the destructor by the contractor's men, who, after cremation, 
throw the ashes into the sea. The contractor, besides having the right 
to sort the material, receives $2 per diem for his trouble. 

It costs the sanitary commissioners about $600 annually to keep the 
apparatus in order. 

!N"o notice is taken of the chemical properties of the material sorted 
or cremated, there being no available space in British territory for car- 
rying out work of this nature. The materials extracted are generally 
taken over the frontier to Spain. 

Cremation commenced nine years ago. The other methods have been 
followed for about twenty years. 

Before the cremation system was adopted, all rubbish collected was 
taken to and placed on the northeastern extremity of the Bock, on the 
eastern beach of the isthmus which unites Gibraltar to Spain. There, 
it was handed to the contractor already mentioned, and instead of being 
cremated was thrown into the sea. 

The material is not used as a fertilizer, nor for the manufacture of 
grease. All grease, vegetable, and food refuse in the kitchens of 
barracks is collected by parties who have special contracts with the 
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commaDdiug officers of the military corps. They pay an annual sum 
for this privilege, as stipulated in the contract. The parties engaged 
in this work are generally Maltese. That portion that is not in a fit 
state for human consumption is carried over the ixontier for fattening 
pigs in Spain. 

SEWAGE. 

Household waters from kitchens, laundry, and chambers are disposed 
of through pipes, with which all houses are furnished, and which are 
in connection with the street sewers, all of which are connected with 
the main sewer. This empties into the sea at a place to the east of 
Eoropa Point, and the contents are carried by the current into the 
Straits of Gibraltar. In all houses and dwellings in Gibraltar, excre- 
mentitious matter is removed from the privies by flushing, the privies 
being also connected with the street sewers. 

The fishing village at Catalan Bay, with a population of about 250 
souls, has no drainage. Sewage is removed from the privies by soil 
carts at night. The carts and privies, both before and after being 
emptied, are disinfected with chloride of lime, and in many instances, 
with i)erchloride of mercury. 

The block of buildings on the elevated plateau at Windmill Hill at 
the southeast end of the Rock, used as barracks and a military prison, 
as well as the huts which form the military camp on the western side 
of the isthmus, are treated nightly in the same manner as the village 
at Catalan Bay. 

The materials collected at Catalan Bay, Windmill Hill, and Military 
Gamp are cast into the sea, without cremation, at the same place where 
the ashes from the dust destructor are thrown. 

STKEET CLEANING. 

Street sweepings are collected and placed in the dust carts of the 
sanitary commission by sweepers employed for that purpose, and are 
conveyed to the dust destructor for disposal in the same way as other 
material collected from dwellings. The cost of this work amounts to 
about $4,500. 

The only factories in Gibraltar are for the manufacture of mineral 
waters and for converting leaf tobacco into chopped tobacco for ciga- 
rettes. In the first instance, the waste consists of water and residues 
of chemicals, all finding their way into the house drains, and thence 
by the sewers to the sea. In the second instance, all the tobacco waste 
is carried out at the expense of the owner, taken to the dust destructor 
and there cremated. 

MABKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

Market refuse is removed in dust carts, properly disinfected with 
chloride of lime, to the dust destructor, and the useless portion is 
cremated. Abattoir refuse, in the shape of ofial, bones, horns, etc., is 
taken to Spain by a contractor. 
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No profit is derived in the method adopted for the disposal of dead 
animals. They have to be removed and buried on the beach, on the 
eastern side of the isthmus, at the owner's expense. The spot is under 
military jurisdiction. They are buried in pits dug for the purpose, 6 
feet deep, and the carcasses are laid on a layer of burnt lime and 
covered with the same material, and afterwards with sand. The cost 
of this work to the owner is about $5. These carcasses are not utilized 
in any way for industrial or agricultural purposes. 

Horatio J. Sprague, Consul. 

Gibraltar, March 8j 189t>. 



ITALY. 

CATANIA. 

The population of the city is officially estimated at 120,000. Street 
sweeping is done by contract. 

GARBAGE. 

The contractor obligates himself to keep all the streets clean and to 
place at the disposition of t he city government all the men, implements, 
carts, and horses necessary to carry on the work. The city govern- 
ment pays all the wages of the laborers employed — i. e., 130 sweepers, 
at 1.25 paper lire (about 23 cents gold) per day; 4 bosses, at 1.50 lire 
(about 28 cents gold) per day; 4 overseers, at 2 lire (about 37 cents 
gold) per day. Twelve of the sweepers have to do night work, for 
which they receive overtime pay of 0.25 lira (or 4J cents) per evening. 
The sweepers carry suspended on leather straps over their shoulders 
a large basket, into which they put all the rubbish and sweepings. 
When filled, these baskets are emptied into one of the numerous covered 
handcarts. All the refuse gathered belongs to the contractor, who 
employs 14 large horse carts (into which are transferred the contents 
of the handcarts) for removing it to a place of deposit, designated by 
the authorities, outside of the city limits. These carts make not less 
than 5 trips per day, often 6 or 8, according to distance; but calculating 
only 5 trips each for 14 carts employed would give a total of 70 cart 
loads of sweepings per day, which in one year of 365 days amounts to 
25,550 cart loads of refuse of all kinds. It is used by gardeners or 
truck farmers of. the surrounding country as manure, and is also at 
times shipped by rail to more distant places. The price at which the 
contractor sells the sweepings (consisting to a considerable extent of 
dung of horses, asses, and goats, herds of the latter being driven 
through the streets twice a day, to be milked at the doors of customers) 
ranges from 1 lira (18J cents) per cart load as soon as collected, up to 
1.75 lire (32^ cents) aboard car, per cart load of macerated or fermented 
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manure from off the deposit pile outside of city. The price depends to 
a certaiii extent upon the distance. 

The expenses incurred by the contractor involve the maintenance of 
14 horse carts for removal of sweepings and 2 horse carts for removal 
from the streets of stones used in building, repairing, etc. These carts 
require 16 horses steadily employed for hauling sweepings, and 4 extra 
ones for relieving the others, making 20 horses to be kept and fed 
at 1.50 lira per day, or 30 lire ($5.55). The average daily expense 
for shoeing is 1 lira ($0.18^); for rent and miscellaneous, 9 lire ($1.66J). 
Wages of 16 cart drivers, at 1.25 lire per day, amount to 20 lire ($3.70), 
making the total expenses per day 60 lire ($11.10). 

The following shows the result of business per annum: Minimum 
quantity of sweepings collected, 25,550 cartloads; average value per 
load, 1.25 lire ; amount lire, 31,937.50 ($5,908.44). Expenses in 365 days, 
at 60 lire per day, 21,900 lire ($4,051.50); net annual profit to contractor, 
10,037.50 lire ($1,856.94). To this mast be added profit from another 
source — i. e., during the summer months the city has the principal 
street^ sprinkled, and this is also done by the contractor who attends 
to the street cleaning. For this work, he uses the same horses and 
carts and the same drivers employed in the removal of the refuse; 
hence incurs no additional expenses. The city furnishes the water, and 
pays to the contractor 0.50 lira (9^ cents) per cask. This amounted 
during last season to 3,402.75 lire ($629.51), which, added to the other 
profit, makes 13,440.25 lire ($2,486.45). 

Broken glass — although this method of disposal is prohibited — ^is 
thrown recklessly into the streets. Glass, small tin cans, etc., of no 
use as fertilizer, are picked out by the gardeners or truck farmers — 
who purchase the sweepings — and thrown into a pit dug for that pur- 
pose. Nothing is thrown away that can be put to use. 

Eags the contractor has carefully picked out, as the contents of the 
carts are dumped upon the deposit pile, and sold to the rag exporters. 

Carcasses of dead animals are hauled to the beach south of the city, 
and buried iu the sand. Nothing is utilized but the bones, which are 
from time to time picked up by bone gatherers. There is no factory 
for utilizing carcasses of dead animals. 

SEWAGE, EXCBEMENTITIOUS MATTEB, ETC. 

There is not a regular system of sewers iu this city. Under the 
principal streets are subterranean canals or aqueducts, which serve 
solely to receive and carry off the rain water and to drain the public 
urinals, which are on nearly every street corner. It is, however, abso- 
lutely prohibited for private persons to make connection with the said 
aqueducts for the purpose of discharging household waste water. At 
present there is no system in use for flushing the sewers, except what 
is done by the winter rains, the water running into the openings left 
in the pavements for that purpose. Where the streets are inclined 
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toward the center, there are gratings about 12 by 15 inches at intervals 
in the middle, and where streets are higher in the center, with gutters 
on the side, apertures of about 2 by 10 inches, without gratings, are 
made in the curbstones. At the beginning of the summer season, these 
apertures are closed with stone and mortar and left so until the rainy 
season sets in, to prevent exhalations harmful to public health. The 
stench arising from these apertures, as the weather gets hot, from the 
altogether too numerous public urinals, is sufficient to cause an epi- 
demic. In the future, I am told, some mode of flushing the aqueducts, 
which open into the shallow end of the port, is contemplated. House- 
hold waste water is discharged into the ground, the subsoil being 
absorbent and porous, and, aided by the natural inclination toward the 
sea, is easily drained into the latter. Privy vaults are generally, dur- 
ing the night, emptied by laborers especially employed for this service, 
by means of scoops and buckets. The matter is put into barrels and 
transported to the beach south of th^ city, to a place designated by 
the authorities. There it is converted into fertilizer, under the super- 
vision of the forester, the municipality having been engaged for some 
years in turning a portion of the sandy waste which stretches along 
the shore of the Mediterranean into forest, thereby supplying a pleas- 
ant suburban drive and promenade. The average cost of having the 
vaults emptied is from 6 to 7 lire (paper currency) or $1.11 to $1.30 per 
cubic meter. 

Louis H. Bruhl, Consul 
Catania, April 29, 1898. 



FLORENCE. 

According to the census of 1897, the city of Florence had a popula- 
tion of 194,631 inhabitants. The area within the city gates is 1,102 
hectares (equal to 2,722 acres), and outside the gates 3,124 hectares 
(equal to 7,716 acres), making a total city acreage of 10,438. 

STREET CLEANING. 

The city cleaning is let by contract. The contract calls for the con- 
stant and perfect cleaning of all the streets and squares, public markets, 
open galleries, porticos, flights of steps, Arno docks, bridges, fountains, 
and bases of monuments within the city limits. The contract also calls 
for the immediate removal of matter collected, including ill, wounded, 
or dead animals; the washing and disinfecting of the urinating corners, 
stations of tramways, omnibuses, and cabs; the deodorization and dis- 
infection of sewers, the sprinkling of streets, the uprooting of grass 
from the same, etc. 

The present contract is for nine years, and was made in 1897. The 
amount paid by the city annually under said contract is $30,000, due 
in monthly installments. 
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The contractor is under a bond of $4,000, and is compelled to pro- 
vide at bis own expense the personnel necessary for the service and 
its superiuteudeoce, the uniforms, according to patterns approved by 
the city government, and the appliances required for collecting and 
removing the matter collected to dumping i)laces outside of the city 
limits. These places of deposit must be surrounded with walls 7 feet 
high and 1 foot thick. Telephonic communication with car and public 
stables is required. The contractor is held responsible for all damage 
done in the collection and removal of debris from i)ublic and private 
places. The neglect of duty in carrying out the contract subjects the 
contractor to a fine not exceeding $50 per diem. In cases of flagrant 
inattention, there is an extra fine of $100. Under the contract, the 
number of men to be employed is fixed at 120, the minimum wage 
being 36 cents per diem. Twenty-four horses are required to be kept 
in service. In case of snow 100 men are to be i)ut at work immedi- 
ately. From April to September, the first service must commence not 
earlier than 1 o'clock a. m. and be completed not later than 6 o'clock; 
and from October until March, the cleaning must not be completed 
after 7 a. m. A compensation of 6 cents is allowed for the noosing of 
every dog and $3 for the removal of the carcass of every horse. The 
contractor also has the right to sell the said carcass, metal shoes, hide, 
etc. All the sweepings belong to the contractor. 

The present sewerage system is the ordinary one of flushed sewers. 
Oval tiles and pipes have been substituted for the square form, and 
the ancient flat-bottomed house drains have been abolished and super- 
seded by well- trapped, air-tight tubular metal or glazed tiles with a 
declivity of .003. The same have been adopted for waste and water 
pipes in dwellings, and severe penalties have been imposed for illegal 
overflows from pipes. 

SEWERAGE. 

The cost of the present system of sewerage, when completed, is esti- 
mated at $2,800,000. No market value can be given to the unwieldy 
machinery now in use. The main operating intercepting sewers meas- 
ure 12,080 lineal meters, equal to 7 J miles. They are built of brick, sand- 
stone, and Portland cement. The night soil, properly mingled, is 
removed in several different ways, as follows: 

(1) It is taken in casks of the capacity of ten gallons by farmers, who 
use it as fertilizers for their fields. (2) The contracting firm pumps and 
places it in vats, where it is stored for a limited time and sold at the 
rate of 20 cents per cask 'containing about 20 gallons. In this opera- 
tion the maohinery used is antique and inefficient, leaving a valuable 
residue. (3) When modern machinery is used, which delivers the entire 
deposit to the purchaser, casks of 25 gallons cost about $1.40. The 
first method is operated at night only. The last can be worked early 
in the morning or late at night. In both cases the odor impregnates 
10482 6 
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the sarrouudiug Deighborhood most strongly. The reservoirs for the 
collected sewage are located aboat 3 miles from the city limits. 

Two large corporations are in the business of manafacturing the 
waste into a fertilizer called ''poudrette" (dried night soil), which is 
sold at CO cents per sack weighing about 220 pounds. Glue is made 
of the refuse from the meat markets, and sold to manfacturers of paints 
for exterior use. The waste of tanneries is condensed into cakes for 
fuel. Bottles, broken glass, and pottery are sold to glass works. 
Ashes are used for lye, old shoes are reduced to fertilizers, vegetables 
are converted into manure, carpet rags are used by decorators and 
varnishers to rub in their mixtures, and tin cans and metals are flat- 
tened out and sent to Leghorn; it is said, for export. 

Edward 0. Cramer, Consul 

Florence, March 18, 1898, 



liEGHORN^. 

Referring to Department circular of January 20, 1898, asking for 
information regarding the disposal of garbage, sewage, etc., I would 
state that the methods in use in my district are such that a report on 
the subject would be devoid of any suggestions of value. 

J AS. A. Smith, Consul. 

Leghorn, March ^8, 1898. 



VENICE. 

With regard to the report on garbage and sewage referred to in 
Department circular of January 20, 1 beg to express the opinion that a 
report prepared by me would be merely a waste of time for all parties 
concerned. The prevailing methods of garbage and sewage disposal 
are so superannuated as to be beneath the notice of the serious student, 
while not suflficiently ancient to merit the interest of the antiquary. 

1 regret to have been so long in forming the above expressed con- 
viction; but the unaccountable delay of municipal authorities when 
addressed on the subject, three successive requests in some instances 
eliciting not the slightest reply, has absolutely prevented my forward- 
ing an earlier report. I inclose herewith three pamphlets^ dealing 
with the sanitary regulations of Verona and Udiue. I send them in 
accordance with the desire expressed by the Department of Agriculture 
to learn of literature bearing on the general subject in question. I beg, 
furthermore, to mention a work entitled "La Fognatura delle Citt^'' 
(The Drainage of Cities), written by Messrs. A. Cadel andF. Gosetti, of 
Venice, and published at 4 francs ($0.72) by L. Roux & Co., of Rome. I 
have not procured this book for the Department of Agriculture because 
I did not suppose that it would be of service. 

H. Abu. Johnson, Consul. 

Venice, November 14, 1898. 

' Transmitted to the Department of Agriculture. 
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MALTA. 

Considering the facilities at hand for the disposal of garbage, sewage, 
etc., Malta is certainly up to date. For several years this question has 
received earnest attention, and large amounts of money have been 
appropriated by the local government to carry out its methods. The 
term Malta is applied to what really is a group of islands comprising 
Malta, Gozo, Comino, and two islets. Malta contains an area of 95 
square miles; Gozo, 25 square miles, and Comino, 1 square mile, the 
population of all being about 177,000. Valletta, the capital and only 
city, is located on the largest island. In addition to Valletta, this 
island has numerous casals or villages. The islands are low, the high- 
est land not being over 1,200 feet above sea level. Comparing popula- 
tion with area, it will be seen that they are densely populated. Upon 
the islands of Gozo and Comino the methods used for taking care of 
garbage, sewage, etc., are much the same as may be found in most of 
our country towns, but in Valletta and adjacent villages more attention 
is given to this matter. For this reason, I will confine myself to a 
description of the methods prevailing upon this, the largest island. 

GARBAGE. 

In the matter of garbage, the matter collected contains, in addition 
to animal and vegetable foods, tin cans, bottles, broken glass, crockery, 
floor sweepings, paper, and coarse rubbish, including boxes, old shoes, 
cooking utensils, and other materials. Animal and vegetable foods, 
or swill^ as we term it, is collected by farmers early in the morning, and 
is mixed with manure and used foi dressing land. Other elements of 
garbage are disposed of in about the same way, after being separated 
from the unproductive portions which are thrown away. The above 
applies to house-to-house collections. Although there is no fixed 
system, such collection is to a certain extent under police supervision. 

SEWERAGE. 

In the city of Valletta almost every building is connected with a 
sewer, into which go all household waste waters and excrementitious 
matter. This same sewer connection also extends to Floriana, Borgo, 
Durraola, and Senglea, large villages close by Valletta. The street 
sewer system ot the above five places drains into a main sewer running 
from what is called St. Elmo ditch, in the northeastern end of Valletta, 
to the S. Rocco shores, a distance of 5 J miles. This discharges into the 
sea a volume of about 650 gallons per minute. At low levels, sewage is 
pumped into the main sewer. At St. Elmo ditch is located a reservoir, 
with a capacity of 600,000 gallons, which is filled with sea water. This 
volume is discharged into the main sewer twice a week, and, in addition, 
about 5,000 gallons of water are used to flush the system daily from 
heads of sewers. Save in the manner above described, sewage is not 
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treated in any way. The cost of the combined pamping plants is in the 
vicinity of $7,250, and the average cost of running $1,410 per year. 
The discharge of the pumps is from 85 to 300 gallons i)er minute. At 
the villages not included in the above list, the cesspool system is in 
oi>eration. A private company cleans the cesspools out at stated inter- 
vals and uses the product for fertilizing purposes, mixing it with other 
materials. The government has in view the total abolishment of the 
cesspool system, and, to this end, has secured the appropriation of a loan 
of £120,000 ($583,000) for the purpose of draining the whole island. 
There is a sewage farm in o|)eration at the village of Sliema, in connec- 
tion with the military camp near by. Here the dry-earth system is used. 
Excrementitious matter isremoved daily, mixed with earth, and carted 
away by the scavenger for fertilizing purx)ose8. The liquid matter, 
consisting of waste waters from the kitchens, laundries, and chambers, 
is admitted into sewers laid under ground and leading to large reser- 
voirs, from which it is ultimately drawn off and applied to land previ- 
ously prepared to receive it. The camp is located at the top of a hill, 
while the sewage farm is in a valley, and for this reason there is little 
or no expense for flushing, engines or pumps not being needed, gravi- 
tation doing the work. The reservoirs above alluded to are of the self- 
acting pattern. They are placed halfway down the hill and so con- 
structed as to hold one-half of the sewage discharged daily. On the 
highest point of the sewage farm there is a tank, capable of holding an 
entire day's sewage, connected with the reservoirs further up the hill. 
In the matter of irrigation, a wide surface of land is covered. In 
countries like this, where the average rainfall is seldom over 18 inches, 
this system is calculated to answer the purpose of the agriculturist as 
well as that of the sanitarian. The land is laid out in furrows and 
ridges, and the sewage from above is carried through stone channels to 
that portion of the land prepared to receive it. The whole surface of 
the farm is not treated at the same time. The population of the camp 
can not be ascertained, on account of frequent changes of the troops; 
for this reason also it is impossible to give the volume of sewage. As 
to the kind of plants cultivated, besides vegetables in general, wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, and different sorts of vetches have been treated 
with sewage, and have given the following results in excess of those 
yielded by equal portions of land to which sewage was not applied: 
Crop of wheat, 12 per cent; Indian corn, 19 per cent; barley, 10 per 
cent; clover, 20 per cent; vetches of different kinds, 18 to 21 per cent. 
The sewage farm here has been in operation two years and four 
months. 

STREET CLEANING. 

The stteets are cleaned by the government. The city is divided into 
districts, the employees in each being under a superintendent, while the 
police exercises a limited jurisdiction over all. During the early morn- 
ing hours the streets are swept and watered. All sweepings are placed 
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in iron receptacles located at convenient spots, and later are collected 
by a contractor, who mixes them with manure and other materials. 
This product is sold to farmers for land dressing. It is imi>ossible to 
ascertain the amount which the contractor receives from those to whom 
he sells the material, but it does not pay his expenses, and the govern- 
ment pays him the difference between what he receives from the farm- 
ers and the cost of his work. The pavements in use are mostly of the 
block variety, although a few of the streets have been maca<lamized. 
There are no factories here, and therefore no waste products of this 
source. All animals are slaughtered at the government abattoir, under 
the direction of a medical officer. Blood is mixed with a sort of gyp- 
sum brought from Italy, and is sold to the farmers for land dressing. 
Dead animals are removed by a private firm here and, after being 
finely cut up, are boiled down, the resulting product being shipped to 
France for industrial purposes. The vjilue of such products is not 
obtainable. The above refers to all parts of the animal except hide, 
hoofs, horns, and refuse. The first three are sent to France and Italy, 
while the latter is sold for agricultural purposes. All condemned meat 
passes through the same channels. 

John H. Grout, Jr., Consul. 

Malta, April 29^ 1898, 



netherla:n^ds. 

AMSTERDAM. 

The population, according to the census of January 1, 1892, was 
426,480 souls.. The estimated population on July 1, 1898, was 507,789. 

GARBAGE. 

The refuse of vegetablcv*^, etc., is for the greater part collected by 
private parties, who come every morning witli their cars. They care- 
fully sort the refuse to remove pins or needles, and sell it to farmers or 
milkmen for their horses, cows, and swine, the price paid averaging 
0.30 florins (12 cents) for a bag. Ashes, dust, sweepings, etc., are 
every day gathered by the workmen of the city cleaning service, who 
come with horse cars to collect it. The amount of material collected 
during the year 189G was 137,921 cubic meters (36,434,590 gallons). 
The cost of collection during that year amounted to 85,192.28 florins 
($34,247.29). The collected material is transported by horse cars and 
by boats to the plant of tlie city cleaning service, situated outside of 
the boundary, Av here it is sorted by the workmen. The city cleaning 
service has not been in existence a quarter of a century. In the year 
1877, the municipal government undertook its management. Before 
that time it was given out by contract. 
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The quantity of refuse, ashes, etc., collected yearly amounts to 81,000 
cubic meters (21,397,770 gallons), ashes and sweepings mixed; 14,000 
cubic meters (3,698,380 gallons) compost; 4,500 cubic meters (1,188,765 
gallons) worthless stuff; 400 cubic meters (165,668 gallons) stones; 
18,000 cubic meters (4,755,060 gallons) products of cremation; 100,000 
kilograms (220,000 pounds) paper; 70,000 kilograms (154,000 pounds) 
leather and old shoes; 7,500 kilograms (16,500 pounds) zinc, lead, cop- 
per, tin; 140,000 kilograms (308,000 pounds) tin plate; 100,000 kilograms 
(220,000 pounds) iron; 420,000 kilograms (924,000 pounds) black, green, 
and white glass; 35,000 kilograms (77,(K)0 pounds) bones; 6,000 hecto- 
liters (17,028 bushels) coke; 400,000 kilograms (880,000 pounds) rags, 
in twenty-eight kinds. 

As utterly worthless stuff, 30,000 cubic meters (7,926,100 gallons) is 
yearly cremated. The sale of the above has brought the following 
amounts: In 1890, 135,000 florins ($54,270); in 1891, 140,000 florins 
($56,280); in 1892, 118,000 florins ($47,436); in 1893, 162,000 florins 
($65,124); in 1894, 166,600 florins ($66,973); in 1895, 136,700 florins 
($54,953). The expenses for collection, sorting, and final disposal of 
refuse amounted during these years to 100,000 florins ($40,200). 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE WATERS. 

The household waste water from the kitchen and laundries is depos- 
ited in the public sewers, through pipes which connect the houses with 
the sewers in the streets. 

The waste water from the chambers is usually deposited in the closets. 

EXCREMENTITIOUS MATTER. 

In the old part of the city, the closets of the houses are connected 
with cisterns situated under the cellars. These cisterns are built of 
brick, and are hermetically closed, either by heavy boards or brick 
arches. They are under the level of the water of the canals or street 
sewers, with which they are connected by small sewers. The heavy 
stuff sinks and the liquid is washed out in the canal or sewer. When 
the cistern is full, it is emptied during the night by introducing a pipe 
connected with an air pump on the street, which pneumatically presses 
the stuff' into tank cars. A large number of houses occupied by the 
lower classes are not provided with closets connected with cisterns. 
The excrement is deposited in buckets, which every evening are 
emptied in the cars of the city cleaning service. 

In the new part of the city the following system is used. Inside the 
houses is an iron standpipe 5 inches in diameter. The closets are con- 
nected with this pipe, but every closet is separated from the main pipe 
by means of a siphon. Moreover, every closet is connected with a 
small pipe ending outside the roof of the house, for the escape of 
dangerous gases. The excrement flows from the main pipe to the 
reservoir in the street in front of the house. A pipe goes from this to 
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the main sewer. Two pipes end in the street reservoir, a vacaum pipe 
of 5 to 12 inches diameter, and a transporting pipe of 6 to 8 inches 
diameter. Both are connected with the central pumping station ; the 
first is to produce a vacuum in the street reservoir, the other to trans- 
port the excrement to the central pumping station outside the city. 

For emptying the closets of the houses, the connection with the 
transporting pipe and the main pipe is shut oft* in the street reservoir 
and the connection of the reservoir with the vacuum pipe opened. 
When a vacuum has been created in the reservoir, the main pipe is 
opened and the excrement will flow from the closets in the houses into 
the reservoir. Then, the connection with the main pipe and with the 
vacuum pipe is shut oft* in the reservoir and the connection with the 
transporting pipe is opened. Atmospheric pressure causes the excre- 
ment to be carried from the reservoir to the pumping station. The cost 
of this work has been: In 1890, 0.90 florin (36 cents) per year per head; 
1891, 0.88 florin (35 cents); 1892, 0.74 florin (29 cents); 1893, 0.70 florin 
(28 cents); 1894, 0.65 florin (26 cents); 1895, 0.56 J florin (23 cents). 

From the excrement, ammonia is extracted in a factory built at the 
plant. This factory cost 85,000 florins ($34,170). Four years ago, it pro- 
duced 305,000 kilograms (671,000 pounds) sulphuric acid ammonia. It 
is now producing at least 650,000 kilograms (1,430,000 pounds). The 
hquid is transported to a tank, mixed with lime, and given time to settle. 
After passing two heating tanks, it is brought into a distilling tank 
and heated to a temperature of llOo. The gas passes through sulphuric 
acid, tbius producing sulphuric acid ammonia. The water-carried 
sewage ^ows into the canals of the city, which are flushed two or three 
times a week by letting in water from the river Amstel, and letting it 
out on the river Y, a continuation of the North Sea Canal, whence 
it flows out into the North Sea. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The streets of this city are swept by machinery during the night. 
The sweepings are transported to the plant of the cleaning service, 
where they are sorted. 

Abattoir refuse and dead animals are cremated at the plant of the 
cleaning service. 

George J. Corey, Consul, 

Amsterdam, July J2l, 1898. 



ROTTERDAM. 

GARBAGE. 



The system of garbage collection and disposal is practically the 
same in all the towns and villages of my consular district, and though 
not modern, is considered by the people well adapted to the needs of 
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the country. In liotterdam, a city with a population of 300,000 people, 
the refuse collected consists of ashes, factory waste, street garbage, 
and house waste. 

Ashes and house garbage are daily collected by two different carts. 
At a certain hour in the morning, the city regulations prescribe that 
receptacles for waste and ashes must be on the sidewalk in front of 
every house. 

The pavements in Rotterdam and in all other cities in the ^Nether- 
lands consist of Belgian blocks and baked bricks. 

Street garbage is collected separately. Street sweepers collect and 
deposit it in small handdarts, which are taken to the nearest canal, 
where the load is dumped into a scow lying ready to receive it. The 
material collected by the garbage men and by the street sweepers is 
all taken to the so-called "mest staaP' (manure pit), of which two 
or three are situated outside of the city limits. The ashes, if not 
immediately applied for filling-in purposes, are taken to sheds situated 
in the outskirts of the city. The cost of the collection of ashes, debris 
of demolished buildings, and house waste was, for the year 1896: 
Wages, $29,241.90; purchase and keeping in repair of material, 
$3,481.55; total, $32,723.45. For 1896, wages amounted to $31,505.56f 
purchase and keeping in repair of material, $4,014.11; total, $35,619.67. 

The foregoing figures, however, are not quite correct, the cost of the 
horses, harness, feed, medical attendance, and taxes not being included. 
The horses are also used where the distance from a canal makes the 
use of a handcart impracticable for drawing carts in which street gar- 
bage or excrementitious matter is collected, and for drawing street 
sprinklers. For that reason, a separate account has been made for the 
stables. 

The expenses incurred on account of horses, stables, etc., were, in 
1895, $16,244.12; in 1896, $17,329.12. The work of collecting is done 
by the garbage department, at the expense of the city. The cost of 
keeping the streets clean was as follows: 



Tear. 



Sweeping 

and 
collecting. 



Keeping 
urinals 
clean. 



1895 1 $20,402.84 $734.00 

1896 f 23,317.74 j 742.00 



I Purchase 
Disposing , of material 
of snow, i and disin- 
fectants. 



$3,102.11 I 
954. 64 I 



$2, 333. 53 
2, 163. 93 



Total. 



$26. 572. 48 
27, 178. 31 



The house waste and street garbage, either mixed or separated, is 
sold from the manure pits to the farmers for fertilizing purposes. The 
ashes and debris from demolished buildings, such as broken brick and 
lime, are either sold to private persons or are used by the city for 
fiUiug-in purposes, fhe country being low and swampy, there is always 
a fair demand for this kind of stuff. The commercial value of the. 
products fluctuates. The price of ashes, broken brick, etc., averages 
70 cents per 100 cubic feet; the price of manure — that is, a mixture of 
street garbage and house waste — averages 80 cents per 100 cubic feet. 
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There are no special methods in use for the collection and utilization 
of tin cans, bottles, broken glass, crockery, sawdust, grease, paper, and 
bones. This material is sorted out. Tin cans are sold to a very small 
extent; most of them are flattened and thrown among the ashes and 
debris intended for filling up. Crockery serves the same purpose. 
BroJfen glass, bottles, paper, rags, and bones always find buyers for 
manufacturing purposes. The income derived from the sale of the last- 
mentioned articles amounted in 1896 to $1,739.52. 

Substances that can not be used for filling up or for fertilizing pur- 
poses and can not be sold are cremated and the ashes mixed with the 
house waste and street garbage; but as there seems to be but little of 
such worthless rubbish collected, cremations, which take place at the 
manure pits, do not occur very frequently. 

The present method of collection of garbage has been in use since 
1876. It was then that the city undertook the management, and 
organized the present garbage department under the supervision of a 
director. Before that time the work had been done by contract, which 
was found to be unsatisfactory in a city of the size of Rotterdam, then 
having a population of 136,230. The manner of disposal of the gar- 
bage was, however, pretty much the same as it is now. The tools, 
im])lements, teams, manure pits, stables, and sorting and mixing sheds 
all belong to the city. 

EXCREMENTITIOUS MATTER. 

In the old city of Rotterdam, every house is either connected with 
the public sewer or with one of the numerous broad canals emptying 
into the river Maas for the removal of excrementitious matter. In the 
former villages of Charlois and Kralingen, recently added to Rotter- 
dam, a good many houses are not yet connected with the public sewers 
or canals, and are either provided with cesspools, which are pumped 
out from time to time, or with small kegs which are used in the water- 
closets and changed daily or semiweekly. It is impossible to estimate 
the number of houses so provided, but it is probable that nine-tenths 
of the population use the water system for the removal of excrementi- 
tious matter. Within a very short space of time, I have been informed, 
every house in the city will be connected with the public sewers or with 
one of the broad canals — in reality, side arms of the river Maas. The 
removal of the excrementitious matter from the cesspools and from the 
houses, where kegs are used, is also attended to by the city garbage 
department. This is taken to a covered plot, a good distance from the 
city, where most of it is mixed with street garbage and sold under the 
name of " compost '' for fertilizing purposes. This material brings as 
much as $1.40 per 100 cubic feet. The demand for the article is good, 
but the value has decreased of late on account of large importations of 
artificial fertilizer. Unmixed excrementitious matter is, when dried, 
also sold for fertilizing purposes, and brings $1.70 per 100 cubic feet. 

The director of the city garbage department told me that as long as 
the farmers of the surrounding country needed fertilizer, the demand 
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for the various articles of garbage mentioned would be good, and in 
his opinion the present method of disposing of Rotterdam waste was 
more remunerative than would be that of cremation. 

The cost of collecting and mixing the excrementitious matter was, for 
1895: Wages, $12,693.93; purchase and keeping in repair of material, 
$2,731.22; total, $15,325.15. For 1896: Wages, $13,604.65; purchase 
and keeping in repairs of material, $2,056.11; total, $15,660.76. Dur- 
ing the year 1895, receipts derived from the sale of the following items 
amounted to: Manure, $13,909.38; ashes, brick, etc., $1,488.37; excre- 
mentitious matter, $3,295.78; various, $12,099.99; total, $30,793.52. 
The receipts for 1896 were: Manure, $14,831.08; ashes, brick, etc., 
$4,602.67; excrementitious matter, $3,686.97; various, $8,548.21; 
total, $31,568.93. 

Household waste water from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers 
runs into the public sewers, into the canals, or into the small sewers or 
covered ditches connected therewith. 

There are no factory-waste products of agricultural or sanitary 
interest produced in the city of Rotterdam. 

WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE. 

In 1895, a report on sewerage for the city of Rotterdam was compiled 
by my predecessor. As the system and conditions have remained the 
same, I quote extracts from that report: 

The greater part of tbe city of Rotterdam lies below the level of the sea, as well 
as below the level of tbe river Haas, on which it is situated. The construction and 
operation of a satisfactory system of drainage are thus accompanied by difficulties 
of a rather unusual nature, which, however, have been successfully overcome. 

For sewerage purposes the city has been divided into three distinct sections, each 
provided with a large pit or basin, into which the foul sewage, as well as the surface 
water, is collected by means of the ordinary combined water-carriage system. The 
sewer pipes are made of strong cement and are egg-shaped — that is, their cross sec- 
tion presents the outlines of an egg resting on its apex. This form facilitates the 
flow of sewage when the pipes are but partially filled, a matter of great importance 
where the gradient is necessarily very slight. 

When the surface water and waste house water are insufficient for flushing the 
sewers, water from the numerous canals and ditches that intersect the city and 
environs is easily obtained. By this means, the sewers are thoroughly flushed 
and cleansed at regular intervals. The loss of water to the canals is made good 
from the river, and by the circulation thus secured they are kept tolerably fresh. 

DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 

By means of powerful steam pumps the sewage thus collected in the basins is dis- 
charged through iron pipes into the river. Pumps of American construction (the 
Worthington) have lately been introduced and are found very satisfactory, both 
as regards work done and fuel consumed. At the largest pumping station two of 
these pumps, of a combined capacity of 80 cubic meters (2,825 cubic feet) per minute, 
are now in operation, and a third pump of an older and different construction is 
kept in reserve. The sewage thus discharged is absorbed and carried off, without 
any apparent pollution, by the vast volume of the river, which at this point is about 
one-third of a mile broad and from 25 to 30 feet deep, and is computed to empty 
daily into the sea some 70,000,000 cubic meters of water. 
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There is, however, one point of danger. The reflux of the river for four hours 
during flood tide carries the sewage from the upper or eastern pumping station back 
heyond the prise d'eau (intake) of the public waterworks. To prevent the possible 
pollution of the city water from this source, no water is taken into the basins or 
reservoirs of the waterworks until two hours after the inception of ebb tide. 

COST. 

The total cost of the sewerage system of Rotterdain can not be stated, as it has 
heen constructed at different times and parts of it in connection with other public 
improvements. The whole system, however, has been overhauled since 1889 at an 
expense of 1,000,000 florins ($400,000). This includes the purchase of the^ Worthing- 
ton pumps now used. The annual expense for operating the pumps and maintaining 
the machines and buildings connected therewith is about 43,000 florins ($17,200). 

The system of the disposal of sewage is practically the same in the 
principal cities of my consular district. Holland has such a network 
of canals, most of them with running water or with water let in and 
out by means of sluices, connecting cities and villages with the princi- 
pal rivei s, Rhine, Maas, Yssel, and Schelde, that these canals are natu- 
rally made use of for carrying the sewage to the rivers and to the sea. 
Where there are no rivers or canals the cesspool system is used. 

FACTORY WASTE, ETC. 

There are no factory- waste products of any agricultural or sanitary 
interest produced in the city of Rotterdam. 
Market and abattoir refuse is collected with the street garbarge. 

DEAD ANIMALS. 

The larger kinds of dead animals, such as horses, cows, sheep, goats, 
and hogs, are taken to the slaughter yards, where the city owns a plant 
for the preparation of fertilizer from the bodies of dead cattle and 
parts of meat unfit for consumption. The method in use is according 
to the system "De la Croix Willart." The dead animals and parts of 
flesh are put into a huge closed kettle, into which steam is admitted at 
a pressure of 4 atmospheres at 180° Celsius, for eight hours. The 
steam causes the flesh and bones to become dry and to fall apart, and 
drives the fat to the bottom of the kettle and through a tube into 
another kettle. When the flesh and bones are taken out, they are 
spread on racks and exposed to the sun. When thoroughly dry this 
material is ground and sold as a fertilizer. The fat is purchased by the 
manufacturers of machine oil. The mjiterial put in the kettle shrinks 
from 50 to 60 per cent, as from 25 to 30 per cent of flesh pulp and from 
15 to 20 per cent of fat are obtained. The flesh pulp, when dried and 
ground, sells from $5.60 to f 6.40 per 100 kilograms, or 220 pounds, the 
grease at from $14,40 to $19.20 per 100 kilograms. As to the cost or 
profit of the above establishment to the city, nothing can be learned. 
The plant is operated by a private person who, in payment for rent, 
collects the dead animals before mentioned in the city, and is allowed 
the profit derived from the disposal of the same in the above manner. 
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Carcasses of dogs, cats, and birds are taken to the manure pits by 
the city garbage department and used with the street garbage. 

S. LiSTOE, Consul. 
Rotterdam, April 26^ 1898. 



RUSSIA. 

ST. PETERSBURG. 

St. Petersburg, with a population of 1,267,023, has adopted none of 
the modern methods of collecting and disposing of waste, garbage, 
sewage, dead animals, etc. The city pays for sweeping the streets, 
dumping the sweepings in low places about the city; droppings are col- 
lected and put in iron boxes holding about 2 bushels sunk in the 
street near the curb, the contents being removed by gardeners, who 
also take the manure from city stables; but each house owner pays 
garbage collectors for removing house garbage, kitchen slops, etc. 
Dead animals are removed to a bone factory in the city, where their 
bones are converted into fertilizing material, soap, and glue. Glean 
waste paper is collected for the government card factory, the profits 
from the sale of cards going to a charitable fund. 

W. R. Hollo WAY, 



Consul- General. 



St. Petersburg, March 16, 1898. 



spai:n^. 

BARCELONA. 

Garbage and other kinds of refuse found iu the streets of Barcelona 
are carted every day to the country by farmers who have secured the 
right from the city corporation, in return for the payment of a small 
sum of money, to appropriate them. At the farms they are fed to the 
live stock or are used as manure. From private houses, refuse is col- 
lected and carted away iu the same manner. All the methods used are 
simple and primitive. The cleaning of the streets after the garbage 
has been removed is done by the city, and, as a rule, well done. The 
drainage of the city has been improved somewhat during the last ten 
years, but in the poorer parts there are still many houses that are 
supplied only with deposits for excrementitious matter. 

Herbert W. Bowen, 

Consul' General. 

Barcelona, March i, 1898. 
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CABIZ. 

The systems of disposal of garbage and sewage in this city are of the 
most primitive description and have been in vogue for hundreds of 
years. Cadiz, according to the census of December, 1897, has a popu- 
lation of 69,000. There is no way of ascertaining the quantity or exact 
nature of the garbage, as it is collected every morning by the dust 
carts and is immediately thrown into the sea. This work is done by 
the municipality. All houses are supposed to be connected with the 
sewerage system, and waste water should go through the same, but in a 
large proportion of the houses, there is not this connection and the 
water flows into cesspools and is allowed to percolate through the soil. 
The majority of the houses are not provided with water to carry oft* 
excrement, and many that have connection with the sewers take no 
advantage of it and allow the matter to find its way off as it can. 
Where there is no connection, the cesspools are emptied when full and 
the matter thrown into the sea. 

All the sewers in Cadiz lead into the sea, and in the other large cities 
of this district into the nearest river or stream. The sewers are 
arranged according to various systems, in order to provide for the out- 
fall at the sea level. • No pumps or other artificial methods are used to 
propel the sewage or flush the sewers. 

The utilization of sewage is not practiced in cities of this district, 
and although in some of the inland cities the local market gardeners 
make arrangements to take the garbage and waste from the city scav- 
engers, there is no systematic use of the matter as fertilizer. 

The streets here are swept every morning and the sweepings, together 
with the garbage, thrown into the sea. At Jerez, Seville, and other 
places it is carted a few hundred yards from town and allowed to 
evaporate or sold for a nominal sum to the market gardeners, who, 
however, do not care to pay for the carting. The few factories at 
Seville allow their waste to run into the river. 

In Cadiz, the slaughterhouse is built on the sea and all refuse thrown 
into the sea, as well as all animals, except cattle, pigs, and sheep, which 
are cremated in order to prevent them being sold for food. 

John Howell Carroll, Consul 

Cadiz, March 14, 1898. 



CORU]>fNA. 

Referring to Department's circular of January 20, 1898, 1 beg leave 
to say that for the purpose in view it is unnecessary to submit a 
detailed report on the means employed in the cities of this consular 
district for the collection, removal, and final disposal of waste materials 
of all description, since such means are either deficient or primitive 
and generally inconsistent with the principles of hygiene. 

Julio Harmony, Consul. 

Corunna, March P, 1898. 
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MAIiAGA. 

Referring to the Department's circular iustraction of January 20, 1 
regret to state that tlie methods in use here for the disposal of garbage, 
sewage, and other waste materials are the most antiquated imaginable. 
In consequence, a report upon the subject would be of no interest to the 
Department. 

R. M. Bartleman, Consul 

Malaga, March 2^ 1898. 



SWEDEN AIS^D NORWAY. 

GOTHENBURG. 

Although this is a city of about 120,000 inhabitants, the methods 
used here seem to be primitive^ in certain respects at least. There may 
be found something of value in them, however, and a short report is 
submitted. 

GARBAGE. 

Previous to January 1, 1885, each house owner or landlord had to 
make contracts with farmers in the vicinity in order to get garbage, 
etc., canted away from his premises, but from the day mentioned the 
city cleaning department (Goteborgs Stads Eenhallningsvei^) took 
charge of this matter for house owners who applied for it. The num- 
ber of those who applied within one year was 900; it is now 2,600. 
There are left, however, about 1.000 real estates where cleaning is done 
by contractors, generally farmers. Inspectors serving under the board 
of health see to it that these contractors, as well as the nuen belonging 
to the cleaning department, keep the premises clean in conformity with 
the sanitary, regulations. The work is done in the following way: 
Sweepings from yards and streets, ashes, and waste matter from the 
kitchens are collected daily and carted away to certain places, where 
the garbage is dumped into flat-bottomed lighters, which are towed up 
the river to points where the garbage can be delivered to farmers who 
have bought it for fertilizing purposes. The price is 10 (ire per liekto- 
liter (about 1 cent per bushel), on condition that the purchaser of the 
garbage brings it ashore himself. Total amount collected and sold per 
annum is about 300,000 hectoliters (851,400 bushels). 

SEWERAGE. 

Sewer wells within respective premises are cleaned from solid matter 
at least twice a month, and the filth is directly carted away by the 
cleaning department or by a contractor. In the summer, the wells are 
washed out several times with clean water. 

It is by law provided that each house owner shall have on his prem- 
ises a closet, where excrementitious matter shall be received into a 
tight box or bin provided with wheels and running on rails, and the 
matter collected therein is daily mixed with lime or with dried peat. 
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This is done by laborers employed by the cleaning department, aud the 
lime or peat moss is paid for by said department. The excrementitious 
matter treated this way is taken away by carts with tight-fitting cov- 
ers to a eertaiu place set aside for this purpose, where it is put into 
special railroad cars, which convey it daily to a place some distauce 
from the city. There it is further mixed with peat or lime, dried, and 
is finally sold as fertilizer under the name of "pudrett.'^ The selling 
price of this article is 95 ore per hectoliter (about 9 cents per bushel) 
if mixed with lime, and 33 ore per hectoliter (about 3 cents per 
bushel) if mixed with peat. 

The expenses for the work above mentioned, for the 2,600 houses or 
real estates in question, amount this year to 260,000 kroner ($69,680). 
These expenses are partly paid by taxes assessed for this purpose, 
partly by amount received for refuse matter, and "pudrett^' sold. The 
balance is covered by contribution from the city funds, which contribu- 
tion will probably amount to 25,000 kroner ($6,700) this year. 

Gothenburg is situated near the mouth of Gotha Eiver, and a brook 
flows through the city. The water from this brook or creek and some 
water from the river flows through the canals within the city, and also 
into the old moat. The sewage from the city within the moat is let out 
into the largest of the canals leading to the river, and from the suburbs 
the sewage is conveyed direct to the river, which is supposed to carry 
it out into the sea. The fact is, however, that some of the solid mat- 
ter, which is not or can not be collected in the sewer wells, settles on 
the bottom of the canals, and dredges are used to take this dirt away. 
It can hardly be said that this system is satisfactory from a sanitary 
point of view. During dry summers, when the water supply from the 
brook and the river is less than usual, the water in the canals is often 
almost stagnant. It has been proi)osed to convey all the sewage 
directly to the river. One of the smaller canals is now being filled, and 
the sewage which formerly was emptied into this canal is now carried 
farther out, where it will be removed by the river. 

A small pumping plant is used for elevating the sewage from two 
suburbs before it can be let out into the river. This system of empty- 
ing the sewers has not been adopted yet for other parts of the city. 
Water-closets are very little used, and where used have separate sewer 
wells. The sewage is not disinfected aud is not employed for any 
purpose. 

At the close of the year 1897, the length of the sewers within this 
city was as follows: 

Feet. 

Sewer mains of hard-baked clay 249,336 

Sewer mains of beton (cement and sand) 39, 632 

Sewer mains of brickwork 20,946 

Sewer mains of iron 98 

Sewer mains of granite 3, 293 

Branch sewers 155,656 



Total 468,961 
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The average expense for the maiutenance of these sewers and the 
sewer wells during the last five years has been $1,192.92 per anunm. 
J am informed that the systems in use in other Swedish cities are 
similar to the one above described. 

STREET OLBANING. 

Since the year 1892, the city cleaning department has charge of the 
cleaning of paveil streets, market places, and squares. The depart- 
ment receives for this puri>ose an allowance of 21,000 kronor ($5,628) 
per year from the city treasury. This work is done every day before 8 
o'clock in the morning. 

No part of the garbage is collected for special purposes by the clean- 
ing department. When the garbage is loaded into the lighters, every- 
thing unsuited for fertilizing purposes is taken away and used for 
filling-in material. The laborers doing this work are allowed to collect 
and sell for their own benefit all bones, rags, broken glass, pieces of 
metal, etc., found in the garbage. The cleaning of macadamized streets 
and open places is in charge of the street and road department (Gatu- 
och Vag-forvaltnlngen). This is done in connection with the main- 
tenance (and sprinkling in the summer time) of said streets and squares, 
and the cost of same amounts to $5,360 per annum. 

Robert S. S. Bergh, Consul, 

Gothenburg, May 21, J898. 



CIIRISTIAXIA. 

Christiania, Norway, is a city of some 205,000 inhabitants, and the 
population is fast growing. The increase was 10,000 in 1896 and 13,000 
in 1897. New buildings, many of them large, are being erected 4n all 
quarters, and new streets opened. 

GARBAGE. 

The best method for the disposition of garbage is becoming a serious 
question, as the city is located at the end of a bay where no currents 
assist in keeping the waters pure. For this reason, the regulations for- 
bidding any sort of garbage, refuse, and excrements to be dumped in 
or led to the water are very strictly enforced. Garbage, such as waste 
of animal and vegetable food, is carried from the kitchens to large 
waterproof and covered boxes, mostly made of iron, which, according to 
official regulations, must be placed and kept in every back yard. Ashes 
are also dumped in these boxes, but no fluids of any kind. Those 
belonging to hotels, restaurants, and dwellings in the central i)ortions 
of the city must be emptied every twenty-four hours; those in the 
suburbs, every forty-eight hours. There are several private companies 
who undertake the care of these boxes for a consideration, but since 
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January 1, 1898, the city government has established a branch office to 
take charge of the matter, and the private concerns will in all proba- 
bility gradually withdraw. A crematory for the disposal of garbage 
and refuse is under consideration. Under the present system, the 
house owners have to pay for removal. The stuft* is utilized as manure; 
it is generally sold to farmers by the private companies and used on a 
farm by the city. The cost of removal can not be stated. Tin cans, 
broken glass and crockery, ashes, sawdust, floor sweepings, grease, 
paper, and other coarse rubbish are also put in the boxes and removed 
in the same manner, by covered wagons. The articles are utilized in 
different ways. 

SEWERAGE. 

Household waste water from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers 
generally goes to the public sewers. The city has about 140,000 meters 
(459,000 feet) of sewers, and extensions in all directions are now under 
construction. In houses having sewer connections, all waste water is 
emptied through receivers placed in each story of the buildings. In 
houses located in districts outside of the system, it is emptied into 
waterproof boxes, in water-closets, and regularly removed. At the 
present writing, at least three-fourths of the city buildings have ample 
sewer connections. 

No excrementitious matter is water-carried. Water and air tight 
reservoirs are required to be used in the closets, and the contents are 
removed every twenty-four hours, at night. They are carried away 
from the city in cars and in barges so constructed that the contents 
give no oft'ense to smell or sight. The matter is used as fertilizer, some 
going to the city farm, and some being sold to farmers. The receipts 
fall far short of the expenses. The house owners have to pay for 
removal, and the whole is under very strict police surveillance, exam- 
inations of the buildings and yards being often made. 

The sewerage system in use is simple, but quite effective. The pipes 
are so laid as to allow sufficient fall, and as the presence of excrements 
or solids of any kind is prohibited in the sewers, they are readily kept 
clean, and discharge their contents in the bay. Expenses in 1896, 
$18,000. 

STREET CLEANING. 

The streets and market places are cleaned by horse sweeping 
machines and by hand. For the collection of horse manure from the 
streets, boys are employed. Each has his appointed beat, and removes 
the manure by broom and pan, depositing it in boxes placed at alley 
corners. These boxes are emptied every day, and the contents are 
removed together with the street sweepings. The stuff is used as a 
fertilizer and is removed by horses and covered wagons. All of these 
operations are performed by the city government. The areas are as 
follows: Stone- paved streets, 268,000 square meters (2,884,762 square 
10482 7 
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feet); macadamized streets, 690,000 square meters (7,427,160 square 
feet); stone- paved sidewalks, 220,000 square meters (2,368,080 square 
feet); gravel-covered sidewalks, 290,000 square meters (3,121,560 square 
feet). 

In the budget for the year 1898, the city government estimates the 
expenses for collecting and disposing of street, sidewalk, and market 
place sweepings as follows: 

Kronor. 

Officers' salaries, rents, etc 15,000=$4,020 

CleaniDg stone-paved areas •. 75,000=20,100 

Cleaning other areas and gutters 60, 000 = 16, 080 

Removal snow and ice 48,000=12,861 

Sprinkling 36,000= 9,648 

Sand put on ice-covered sidewalks 22,000= 5,896 

Repairs tools, wagons, etc 8,000= 2,144 

Removal horse manure 35,800=: 9,594 

Total 299,800 = 80,346 

This is an estimate, and it should be remembered that 1898 is the 
first year in which the city has undertaken the care of sidewalks, which 
before had to be attended to by the house owners. The stone-paved 
streets are considered the cheapest to keep in repair. They are rough 
and noisy, but easily kept dry and in good conditioi). They are laid in 
cubes about 7 inches square, the sizes varying. 

Solid and liquid factory wastes are utilized in diflferent ways; so 
far as I can learn, none of them are of special agricultural or sanitary 
interest. Sawdust from the sawmills is sold for bedding in barns; 
refuse from metal-working plants is sold to foundries. All wastes must 
be disposed of in some manner, so as not to endanger the public health 
or block the public roads. 

Market and abattoir reftise is disposed of as street sweepings. 

ANIMALS. 

There are no methods in use for the industrial or agricultural utiliza- 
tion of the carcasses of dead animals, but they are promptly removed 
and disposed of. 

The systems in use in the smaller towns in my consular district for 
the removal of all sorts of refuse are similar to those of Christiania. 

Henry Bordewich, Consul. 
Christiania, March 26^ 1898. 



SWITZERLAND. 

GENEVA. 

This rei)ort has been held with the expectation that persons who 
have promised, from time to time, to furnish detailed information con- 
cerning the sewerage system in the cities of Lausanne and Yevey would 
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finally do so. But I have concluded to wait no longer. It may be 
briefly stated that the system of collecting and disposing of garbage 
in Lausanne and Yevey and the other cities of this district is substan- 
tially the same as iu Geneva. The sewerage system at Lausanne is 
difpMrent, however. 

GARBAGE. 

The removal of rubbish and refuse in the city of, Geneva is operated 
according to a very simple system, which excludes any industrial pro- 
cesses. The population of the city, properly speaking, is 60,000. The 
suburban communes bring the population up to 80,000, and the same 
regulations are applied to all. For the city alone, the household refuse 
collected annually amounts to 36,500 cubic meters, or 20,000 tons. The 
refuse is each mornipg placed in iron boxes upon the pavement in front 
of each house. The dust carts arrive and the men empty the boxes and 
leave them. These carts are taken to ditterent rubbish deposits situated 
in the country, within reach of agricultural centers. The manure sup- 
plied by these heaps of refuse is sold direct to the farmers, either fresh 
or hard, according to the season. This service was formerly undertaken 
by public contract, but for the last eighteen years, it has been operated 
by the municipality. 

All broken glass, crockery, iron, and other metals are set aside and 
collected in special carts, which are sent every Monday through the 
streets. 

The chemical composition of the household refuse collected in the 
city of Geneva is not known to have ever been ascertained scientifically ; 
it varies, moreover, according to the season, the different quarters, 
atmospheric influences, etc. 

SEWERAGE. 

Household and kitchen slops, as well as excrementitious and rain 
water, flow into the public sewers in every street. Nearly all the 
houses in the city are in communication with the sewers. All apart- 
ments, with very rare exceptions, are supplied from the municipal 
waterworks. 

The sewers find their outlet in the Eiver Ehone, or in its tributary, 
the Arve, the Khdne flowing through the town proper (after leaving 
the lake at the commencement of the town) and the Arve through the 
Plainpalais quarter and the suburb of Carouge (population, 6,000). 

In Geneva, there exists but one system of sewers. The sewage is not 
used at all for the irrigation of cultivated land, nor is any pumping 
plant employed. No process of filtration is employed. 

STREET CLEANING. 

The street sweepings — dust, animal excrement, etc. — are collected by 
the employees of the "voirie'' (street-cleaning department), and are 
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disposed of on the refase heaps mentioned above. The municipal 
budget provides for an annual expenditure of 180,450 francs ($34^827) 
for the removal of refuse. The receipts arising from the sale of the 
manure hardly reach 40,000 francs ($7,720). The agricultural value of 
the refuse does not depend on the system of paving employed for the 
streets, but varies considerably according to the season. The larger 
proportion of coke ashes found in the winter refuse lowers its commer- 
cial value considerably. 

There are in this city no industries supplying factory wastes which 
call for auy special regulations. 

ANIMALS. 

The city slaughterhouses are situated on the bank of the Arve; all 
waste waters and liquids not utilized flow into this river. 

Dead animals are taken to the yard termed the " clos d'^quarrissage," 
or "cutting-up yard." The carcasses are destroyed by means of the 
"Girard process,". viz, the flesh is plunged into wooden tubs, lined 
with lead, containing a solution of sulphuric acid at 65 per cent, and is 
converted into an agricultural fertilizing product. From 80,000 to 
100,000 kilograms (176,000 to 220,000 pounds) of flesh are treated 
annually by this method in Geneva. The only by-products left over 
in this process consist of a few fats, which are utilized for industrial 
purposes. 

The cost to the State of this system of disposing of carcasses is as 
follows: 2,000 francs (1386) per annum for the rental of the ground; 
the interest on 60,000 francs ($11,580); the initial cost of the "yard" 
with the material, and the salary of the janitor. In the above sum of 
60,000 francs, however, are included at least 30,000 francs expended for 
supplies not directly connected with this plant. This concern is given 
over to a contractor, who manufactures the manure on his own account 
and pays 1,500 francs ($289.50) per annum to the State for the rental 
of the building and material. The rent thus charged is, of course, less 
than minimum, but the State's sole object is to promote public hygiene. 
This process gives most satisfactory results, both from a sanitary point 
of view and because it produces an excellent fertilizer for agricultural 
purposes. 

BEGULATIONS. 

The following are the city regulations concerning the removal of 
refuse and household wastes, pavement sweepings, etc., as adopted by 
the administrative council of the city and approved by the council of 
state of the Republic and Canton of Geneva, in November, 1897: 

It is forbidden in the city of Geneva to deposit in the public thoroughfare any 
refdse, sweepings, or ashes. 

Each house must be supplied, at the landlord's expense, with one or several recep- 
tacles, according to its size, to receive the sweepings and refuse of the houseiolds 
dwelling in the building. These receptacles must be of iron and furnished with two 
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handles. They innst be placed at the doors or at the entry of the courts and pas- 
sages, ready for the dust carts to pass. In oases, however, where no janitor is 
attached to the building, the employees of the ** voirie'' (street-cleaning department) 
will carry the boxes out of the houses, i. e., provided they be placed on the level of 
the street and at a distance not exceeding twenty iueters f^om the edge of the pave- 
ment. They will likewise put them back in their places. 

In case of any disagreement between joint proprietors, these regulations are to be 
carried out by the more diligent of the landlords, after having called attention to 
the refusal of the others, and reserving his rights to appeal against the same. 

All household sweepings and wastes must be deposited in the iron boxes above 
referred to, between 6 and 6.30 a. m. from April 1 to September 30, and between 7 and 
7.30 a. m. from October 1 to March 31. 

In streets and squares where markets are held, the boxes must be placed out 
between 12 a. m. and 1 p. m. on Wednesdays and Saturdays ; on other days as above. 
The same regulations extend to all houses situated in courts, alleys, passages, culs- 
de-sac, etc. 

The contents of the boxes must be emptied into the carts by the employees of the 
*'voirie." 

The shops and their approaches must be swept before 7 a. m. in summer and 8 a. m. 
in winter. It is strongly advised to sprinkle water before sweeping. 

Benj. H. Ridgely, Consul. 
Geneva, August 25^ 1898. 



8T. GAIili. 

The sewer and garbage systems of St. Gall are primitive, and while 
the authorities are very energetic and alert in applying all the methods 
at their command for keeping the city clean and in good sanitary con- 
dition, improvement is being demanded and will be carried out in the 
near future. No real modern methoils are at present in use. 

St. Gall is situated in the northeastern part of Switzerland and is 
about 2,200 feet above the sea, it having the highest altitude of any 
city in Europe. The location is such as to give the city an excellent 
drainage in two directions — one northeast toward Eorschach, on the 
Lake of Constance, and the other southwest toward the valley of the 
Sitter Creek. St. Gall has about 35,000 inhabitants. It has no regular 
sewerage system at present, but plans are being made for one, and 
work upon it may be commenced next year, though this is uncertain. 
The main difficulty in carrying out the projected system is the protest 
of the citizens of St. Gall and those of the adjoining Canton Thurgau 
against the manner of disposing of the sewage. Two plans are pro- 
posed — one to carry the sewage into the Sitter Creek southwest of the 
city; but the Sitter flows for many miles through the Canton Thurgau, 
empties into the Thur, and finally into the Bhine, after it leaves Lake 
Constance. The citizens of Thurgau emphatically object to having the 
sewage of St. Gall pass through their territory on its way to the Ehine, 
and this scheme seems impracticable. The other plan is to lay large 
sewer pipes from St. Gall northeast to Rorschach, on the shores of 
Lake Constance, and to carry the pipes far out into the lake, so as to 
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avoid any objection ou the part of the people of Rorschach ; but this 
plan finds strong opposition in the city of St. Gall itself, whose citizens 
get their fine water supply from Lake Constance, and who object to 
having sewage pollute their own drinking water. Experts say that 
this objection is groundless, because the lake water that supplies St. 
Gall is so thoroughly filtered that not a microbe of the St. Gall sewage 
could ever get back to the city through the water pipes; but the 
thought of having all of the St. Gall sewage go into Lake Constance 
and all of the St. Gall water come irom Lake Constance is more than 
the people of the famous Embroidery City can endure, and they sol- 
emnly protest against this second plan. Thus the only two ways 
in which the city can be sewered are blocked by the loud protest of 
citizens, and in Switzerland, the voice of the citizen is the power behind 
the Bund. These are the questions that now confront the municipal 
authorities of St. Gall. They will probably be solved by sewering into 
Lake Constance by way of Rorschach, but with pipes extending so far 
out into that deep body of water that no real danger of pollution will 
be possible. 

SEWERAGE. 

The present sewer system of St. Gall is, as before stated, quite 
primitive. Two small streams, fed by springs, flow through the city, 
and they have been turned into a sewer for a small portion of the 
town. These sewers are used only for waste water, slops, etc., no 
closet refuse being allowed to enter them. 

The municipal authorities are alive to the necessity of keeping the 
city clean and of improving its sanitary conditions. They contract 
with parties for the prompt cleaning of all closet reservoirs. The con- 
tractors must furnish the men, wagons, and horses necessary to per- 
form this work, according to certain rules prescribed by the city. 
They are permitted to sell the contents of the closet reservoirs, which 
are located just outside of the building foundation, and in a position 
to be easily emptied. This is done by hand pumps that force the 
refuse into a large cylinder cart. The refuse the contractor is per- 
mitted to sell to farmers, and the revenues from these sales are his 
perquisites. Each house has a small reservoir, into which flows all 
refuse from the closets. When it needs emptying, the house owner 
must notify the police, who promptly send the contractor to do the 
work. Whenever these reservoirs receive the waste water from the 
kitchen, the house owner is compelled to pay two- thirds and the city 
one- third of the cost, but where the reservoirs do not receive any waste 
water — that is, where houses have no water privileges — the contractor 
collects the refuse at the cost of the city, which, owing to the fact that 
the contractor is able to sell this refuse to the farmers, is not very 
large. 

The city owns one large reservoir, located not far from the city limits, 
and the contractor owns one. Into these, all the refuse from the cyl- 
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inder carts is emptied. It is sold from the reservoirs to the farmers, 
who bay it at from 40 to 50 cents a load and haul it sometimes long 
distances into the country. Often, the farmers come into the city with 
their teams and take the cylinder carts to their farms after they have 
been filled, thus saving considerable labor. Most of the refuse taken 
by the farmers is hauled away in winter and early spring. In summer, 
the farmers being busy with their agricultural pursuits, sometimes do 
not find time to empty the large reservoirs, and these become full to 
overflowing. Then, as soon as a heavy rain occurs — and fortunately 
heavy rains are frequent in St. Gall — the currents of the little streams 
upon whose banks the reservoirs are located are turned into them and 
the contents are washed away and disappear by evaporation and 
absorption, which for the "time being results in the lively discomfort of 
the neighborhood. During the fiscal year 1896-97, the cost to the city 
for the removal of closet reftise was $4,525. This amount would have 
been greater had the contractor had not the revenues from the sales. 

REMOVAL OF GARBAGE. 

The removal of garbage of St. Gall is done by contract The men 
and horses are furnished by the contractor, and the city supplies the 
wagons and gives the contractor daily instructions as to what streets 
he is to inspect. He visits these with his wagons and men, and they 
collect all of the garbage, which is placed on the front pavements, 
usually close up to the building line, and sometimes in the alleys. The 
residents always know when the garbage collector is to come, and 
they are compelled by law to have it all ready for collection. The 
refuse is usually placed in large cans, boxes, or buckets. Ashes, broken 
glass, crockery, tin cans, old shoes, sand, stones, etc., are placed in 
one receptacle, and everything that will do for fertilizing purposes in 
another. Ko direct charge is made to the houses or factories for this 
work. The contractor is permitted to sell all of the refuse he can, and 
be is able to sell most of it for filling in land and for fertilizing, 
l^othing is wasted in this country. 

During the fiscal year 1896-97, the city paid the following amounts 
for cleaning the streets and collecting the garbage: Wagons and 
machines for cleaning streets and hauling garbage, $325; cleaning 
streets, $4,980; hauling garbage from houses and factories, $3,400; 
taking away and burying dead animals, $40. For the removal of dead 
animals, a man is selected by the authorities and receives a small fee 
for each one he buries. If the carcass is taken from private property, 
the owner must pay ; if from the streets, alleys, or parks, the city bears 
the expense. There is a severe penalty for placing dead animals of 
any kind in the streets, alleys, or parks. 

CLEARING AWAY SNOW. 

As considerable snow fell during the month of February, I had an 
opportunity to observe the manner in which the authorities of the can- 
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ton of St Gall handle their severe snowfalls. About the middle of 
February, snow fell to the depth of 2 feet i u twenty-four hours. The next 
day I took a sleigh ride for the purpose of ascertaining how this great 
mass of snow would affect travel. I was on my way by 10 o'clock in 
the morning and I drove at least 25 miles, and everywhere I found the 
highways had already been put in excellent condition by thesnowplows. 
These plows are V-shaped, and are built of planks and strongly ironed. 
Two teams are attached to each plow, which presses back all the snow 
for about 12 feet and leaves some 6 inches of packed snow on the 
roadbed, which makes good sleighing. The sidewalks aud frequently- 
used paths are made passable by 1-horse plows, which make a furrow 
about 4 feet wide and leave but little snow on the walk. In all direc- 
tions, these walks leading away from the towns had been put in pass- 
able condition in less than ten hours after the storm had occurred, so 
that the inhabitants of the several districts could travel with ease and 
comfort. In the cities, men are kept actively engaged in removing all 
the snow that falls. Very often, large traps are made in the sewer 
pipes, and the snow is collected in carts and dumped into the sewers, 
through which living streams flow. The cost of all the street work is 
met by taxation. The public roads are cared for by the different can- 
tons, and the general government also contributes something for the 
great thoroughfares. 

James T. Dubois, 

Gonsul-GeneraL 
St. Gall, March 7, 1898. 



ZURICH. 

The population of Zurich numbers 160,000, an increase of 37,000 
since January 1, 1894. 

SEWERAGE. 

The collection of human excrement, garbage, etc., and the disposal 
thereof, is performed by the city government, under supervision and 
direction of the health department. Excrements are collected in iron 
receptacles, placed in vaults which are connected with the sewerage 
system, and outside of the line of the, system, in cesspools. Solid 
matter (about 15 per cent) only remains in the receptacles, all the 
liquid substances being allowed to run off into sewers with which they 
are connected. The iron receptacles, when filled, are closed hermet- 
ically with screw-top lids, collected by the city wagons, and carried 
away without obnoxious results. This work is performed in daytime 
and gives rise to no complaints. Contents of cesspools are lifted by 
pneumatic pumps into tank wagons, also by the city (except where 
owners perform this work themselves and use the contents to fertilize 
their lands), and emptied into sewers. The annual product from this 
source, based on a population of 150,000, can be put down at 75,000 
cubic meters (2,648,745 cubic feet). Of the above,16,000 cubic meters 
(565,066 cubic feet), the product of cesspools, and 7,000 cubic meters 
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(247,216 cubic feet) from vaults, were disposed offer fertilizing purposes 
and the balance emptied into sewers. The net cost for the collection 
and removal of the above-mentioned matter was, for 1897, as follows: 

Francs. 

Receipts 170, 854. 15 =$32, 980. 64 

Disbursements 218,341.62= 42,139.93 

Deficit, or net cost to the city go\remment 47, 487. 47 = 9, 159. 29 

Resources : 

Sale of fertilizers 4,949.60= $954.27 

Contribution by landlords 188,934.55= 26,845.25 

Tot^l 143,884.15= 27,799.52 

Landlords pay 80 centimes (15 cents) for each tank collected and 
removed, and fertilizer is sold at 2 francs (about 38f cents) per cubic 
meter. 

Number of tanks collected in 1897, 173,456; product of above, 6,541 
cubic meters (231,006 cubic feet), of which 2,543J cubic meters (89,828 
cubic feet) were sold, and 3,997J cubic meters (141,178 cubic feet) used 
on agricultural lands, owned by the city, after having been reduced into 
liquid manure for that purpose. The area of the city's land holdings 
is too limited to absorb all of the supply, hence the authorities were 
compelled, where takers could be found, to give away a portion and 
empty the surplus into sewers. 

Cesspools yielded 8,649 cubic meters (305,463 cubic feet). Of this, 28 
cubic meters (989 cubic feet) were sold, and all of the balance emptied 
into sewers. The tax for emptying cesspools is 5 francs, or 96J cents, 
per barrel containing 2 cubic. meters of material. 

This work cost the city as follows : 

Francs. 

Receipts 41,471.30=$8,003.97 

Disbursements ,.... 45,188.70= 8,721.41 

Deficit 3,717.40= 717.46 

GABBAGE. 

The collection and removal of garbage is performed by the city gov- 
ernment (health department). The garbage consists of sweepings and 
general rubbish. Tenants collect it in boxes, and twice a week, early 
in the morning, set these on the sidewalk. The city wagons come 
around and collect it. In the suburbs, the finer stuff is retained by 
owners and made into manure to use on their grounds. The amount 
of rubbish thus collected during 1897 was 32,620 cubic meters (1,152,027 
cubic feet). The coarser material, as glass, crockery, stones, etc., was 
dumped outside the city where filling material was especially needed. 
A great quantity of decayable matter was secured by gardeners. 

Besults. 

Francs. 

Receipts from all sonrces....: 114, 147. 45 =$22, 030. 45 

Disbursement 115,330.92= 22,258.86 

Deficit 1,183.47= 228.40 
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The tax is 50 centimes (about 10 cents) annually per room, and is 
paid by the tenants. 

The disx>osal of this vast amount of rubbish has become a serious 
question, as the promiscuous dumping of the same is becoming a great 
nuisance and gives rise to many protests. The city council has studied 
the question for some time, and last year sent a commission to the great 
centers of European population, to study the methods employed by 
others in disposing of garbage. 

After traveling all over Europe, the committee returned and recom- 
mended as the most practical the Lee system of cremation, which in its 
main features is the same as the Fryer system, which has been adopted 
by the larger cities of England. The city council, through its health 
department, is now taking steps to carry out the commission's recom- 
mendation, and in the near future, all the garbage not otherwise needed 
will be cremated. 

The cost of sweeping the streets and carrying away the rubbish for 
1896 was 98,130.50 francs ($18,939.19), or 75 centimes (about 15 cents) 
per capita of population. The streets are mostly macadamized, only 
few being paved, and the coarse sweepings, stones, and earth, are used 
as filling material on streets, while the rubbish or decayable matter is 
disi)osed of like other garbage. Market and abattoir refuse is treated 
in like manner. 

Dead animals, condemned meats, etc., are gathered up by the city 
wagons and buried on city lands set apart for that purpose outside of 
the city, and, when practical, at owner's expense. The deficit in that 
line in 1896 was 1,300 francs, or $250.90, which, however, is refunded 
by the Cantonal government. 

The following statement will show the receipts, disbursements, and 
deficit in connection with the gathering and disposing of human excre- 
ment for 1896 : Population along lines of sewerage system, 131,800 ; out- 
side lines of sewerage system, 16,200 ; total, 148,000. Tanks in use along 
line of sewerage, 99,300; cesspools outside line of sewerage, 32,500; 
total product from above sources, 74,000 cubic meters (2,613,428 cubic 
feet). Made into fertilizer inside sewer system, 7,200 cubic meters 
(254,280 cubic feet) ; made into fertilizer outside sewer system, 8,100 
cubic meters (286,064 cubic feet); total, 15,300 cubic meters (540,344 
cubic feet). Collected by city wagons in tanks, 6,474 cubic meters 
(228,640 cubic feet) solid matter; collected from cesspools, 9,050 cubic 
meters (319,615 cubic feet) liquid manure. 

RECAPITULATION. Cubic Cabio 

meters feet. 

Tank contents 6,474= 228,640 

Liquid manure sold 295= 10,418 

Liquid manure given away 1,200=; 42,380 

Liquid manure emptied into sewers 7,555= 266,817 

Liquid manure used on city lands 15,300= 540,344 

Liquid manure uncollected and allowed to run into public streams . 43, 176 = 1, 524, 830 

Total 74,000 = 2,613,429 
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SEWERS. 

At the close of 1897, Zurich had about 93 miles of sewers. The main 
sewer is built of cement pipes, and connections are made of earthen 
conduits. All the household waste waters from kitcbeu, laundry, 
chambers, and water-closets are drained into the main sewer, where 
there is connection therewith ; otherwise, into cesspools. Each house 
has separate drainage. 

The sewer system does not as yet extend to all parts of the city, but 
new sewers are being added to the system from year to year (4,398 
miles having been built in 1897), and new houses must have connectiou. 

Only liquid matter is allowed to be drained into sewers (the solid 
substances being disposed of in the manner described), and these 
empty into the river Limmat below the city limits. 

Surface or rain water in the principal portion of the city is drained 
through separate storm conduits into the rivers Limmat and Sihl, 
which traverse the city from south to north and northwest to north, 
respectively, to the junction of the Sihl with the Limmat. 

No disinfection or deodorization of sewerage matter is resorted to, 
the river, being swift, wide, and deep, carrying it all off without 
necessity of chemical treatment. 

Zurich being well drained by its two streams, and sanitary regula- 
tions being strictly enforced, the health of the inhabitants is good. 
Eubbisb is not allowed to accumulate in streets or yards or anywhere 
within the city limits. 

The sewerage system was started in this city in 1867, and extended 
from year to year. The cost of the entire system can be given only 
approximately, as figures from some of the annexed districts are unob- 
tainable; but the city engineer estimates the cost at 12,000,000 francs, 
or $2,316,000. 

A. LiBBERKNECHT, Consul. 

Zurich, March 25^ 1898. 



UNITED KINGDOM. 

BRADFORD. 

The population by the census of 1891 was 216,361 ; present population 
is estimated at 231,260. The area is 10,776 acres; ratable value, 
£1,130,375 ($5,369,574.43). 

The refuse of the town consists, first, of street sweepings, which are 
collected by corporation horses, carts, and workmen, and are taken to 
certain store yards, whence farmers are allowed to cart them away free 
of charge. The annual cost of collection is £9,500 ($46,231.75). Sec- 
ond, ash-pit refuse, consisting of domestic refuse, cinders, ashes, vege- 
table refuse, broken pots, pans, etc. Hitherto, the collection of this 
refuse has been done by contract, the annual cost of collection being 
£8,530 ($41,511.24). The city council recently decided to collect this 
class of refhse by its own workmen. The existing scavenging con- 
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tract will terminate in July next. The refuse is dealt with in large 
furnaces known as "destructors,^ which are placed in various parts of 
the city. There are four destructor depots^ comprising, respectively, 
12, 9, 8, and 6 cells. Some of theee have been in operation sixteen 
years. The largest destructor has recently been replaced by two 6-cell 
destructors, "HorsfalPs system.'' 
Tests have been recently made with the following results: 

Tests of the **Hor8efalV' deeiruotor, Bradford inUallation, October 18 to £Sy 1897. 

Number of cells, 6. 
Type of cells, back to back. 
Daration of test, 141 bonrs. 

Nature of fuel, unscreened midden and market refuse. 
Men employed, including boiler attendant, 7. 
Wages per day, is. 8d. ($1.13). 

Total quantity of refuse burned, 721,280 pounds (322 tons). 

Total quantity of refuse buraed per cell per 24 bours, 20,462 pounds (9.13 tons); 
siuce increased to 10 tons. 
Total quantity of refiise burned per hour, 852.6 pounds. 
Total weight of water e\raporated, 523,(XX) pounds. 
Total wei jifht of water evaporated per hour, 3,709 pounds. 
Total weight of water evaporated per cell per bour, 618 pounds. 
Water evaporated per pound of refuse burned, .725 pound. 
Weight of clinker produced, 205,460 pounds (91.72 tons). 
Weight of fine ash produced, 13,401 pounds (6 tons). 
Total weight of residuals, 218,861 pounds (97.723 tons). 
Percentage of residuals, 30.3. 

Steam pressure maintained (by recorder), 60 pounds. 
Temperature of feed water, 50" F. 
Temperature of gases in main flue, 1,800° F. 
Temperature of gases at chimney bottom, 900° F. 
Average air pressure (water gauge), three-eighths inch. 
Total I. H. P. per hour at 20 pounds, 185.45. 
Total I. H. P. per cell continuously, 30.91. 
I. H. P. hours per ton burned, 81. 

At the same time, a test was made to find the amount of steam used 
by the patent steam jets, with the following results : 

Duration of test, 6 hours. 

Total weight of water evaporated, 14,000 pounds. 

Total weight of water evaporated per hour, 2,333.3 pounds. 

Total weight of water evaporated per cell, 388.8 pounds. 

Summary of weights of refuse taken during test. 

Ton8.Cwt.Qr8. 

Left in pit to start with 14 

328 loads of ash. pit refuse 290 5 

22 loads of market refuse 16 18 

3 loads of trade refuse 15 2 

122 tradesmen's carts, averaging 2 cwt. each 12 4 

334 2 2 
Less quantity left in pit 12 2 2 

322 

Average weight of 1 load of night soil 17 3 

Average weight of 1 load of market refuse 15 1 
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Daring the test, the power generated was utilized in the following 
manner : 101 tons and 5 hundredweight and 2 quarters of mortar were 
made and sold, value X26 168. 6 Jd. ($130.54) ; 27 tons crushed clinker, 
value 18s. (14.38), made and sold; 3 tons and 14 hundredweight fish 
guano manufactured; 6 tons of old tins, etc., sold. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The whole of the water evaporated was measured through a Kennedy 
water meter fixed direct to the boiler. It should also be distinctly 
understood that this test is a true record of a complete week's work, 
starting at midnight on Sunday, with the iires as they had been left on 
the previous Saturday, and 20 pounds pressure of steam, and working 
through until 9 p. m. on the following Saturday, and leaving fires 
banked and boiler tubes cleaned, ready to resume on the Sunday night 
following. One ton of coke was used during the first four hours to 
raise steam, after which the fire was allowed to die out. The price of 
coke was 2s. 6d. (60 cents) per ton. 

It will be seen from the temperature of the hot gases escaping to the 
chimney that the boiler capacity is insufficient. Every destructor is 
fitted up with forced draft in the shape of two steam jets under each 
set of six cells. The refuse is reduced by burning to one-third in weight 
and one-fourth in bulk, the residue being in the form of clinker, which 
is utilized in making mortar, concrete, etc. The tins and pans are sold 
to a firm of chemical manufacturers at Hunslet, and are used for making 
a precipitant employed in the extraction of copper after the process of 
copper smelting. The fish garbage is placed in steam jacketed pans 
and made into manure in a powdered state. This operation is carried 
on by a contractor, who pays about £70 ($340.65) per annum for the 
privilege, including the supply of steam. At present, the vegetable 
refuse is burned in the destructor. The heat from the destructors is 
utilized in generating steam, which is used for the following purposes: 
Providing steam for forced draft, driving mortar mills, crushing and 
screening clinkers, disinfecting purposes, making fish refuse into 
manure, and lighting destructor works with electricity. 

The cost of labor in burning the refuse is 6d. (12 cents) per ton. The 
blood collected at the public abattoirs is sold to contractors, who con- 
vert it into blood manure and also into albumen, which is used for 
dyeing purposes. The carcasses of dead animals and diseased meat 
are cremated at the destructors. 

PARTICULARS AS TO SEWERAGE. 

Bradford is situated in a valley which extends from the* moorlands 
above Thornton to the wider valley of Airedale, into which it merges 
at Shipley. 

The method of sewerage adopted in Bradford is known as the com- 
bined system — sewage and rainfall flowing into the same sewer. It 
was designed by Mr. Charles Gott, M. Inst. 0. E. 
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The altitude of the borough varies from 240 feet above ordinance 
datum to over 900 feet; consequently, the inclinations of the sewers are 
generall}'^ very good, and sewer flushing is only necessary in a few dis- 
tricts where the incli nations are somewhat flat. In these cases, flushin g 
tanks, with capacities varying from 700 to 2,300 gallons, have been con- 
structed, and Field's patent flushing siphons have been adopted. 

The subsoil in the Bradford district is mostly clay, and there is very 
little subsoil water. The sewers are generally constructed either of 
glazed earthenware pipes, with cement joints, or of brickwork, plastic- 
made red bricks being used except for the inverts of the larger sewers, 
when Staffordshire blue bricks are used. The mortar is made from 
Barrow blue lias lime (hydraulic) and engine ashes in the proportion of 
1 of lime and 2 of clinkers, ground together in a mortar mill. In special 
cases, Portland cement is used in place of lias lime. 

All the sewers are ventilated at intervals of 100 yards from the 
crown of the sewer to the street surface, by means ot shafts formed of 
9-inch glazed earthenware pipes, surmounted by an iron frame and 
grate. In about ten cases, connections have been made between main 
sewers and boiler furnaces, where mill owners would allow it. These 
have been fairly successful, but as the cold air rushes into the sewer 
at so many inlets, the ventilation is limited to the first 200 yards of the 
sewer nearest the furnace. The ventilation from the sewer to the 
street surface has been very successful. The total length of public 
sewers constructed by the corporation since the commencement of the 
work, in 1862, is 96 miles, at a cost of £282,300 ($1,373,812.95). 

At the present time the number of laborers employed in the main 
sewerage department is about 40, besides 4 bricklayers, 3 timbermen, 
and 4 gangers. 

The wages per week paid are as follows: Bricklayers, 35s. ($8.30); 
gangers, 32s. ($7.70); timbermen, 25s. ($5.80); laborers,^ bottom men, 
24s. ($5.60); laborers, surface men, 22s. ($5.20). The hours worked 
are 49 J per week, and wages are paid for Christmas Day and Good 
Friday, which are kept as holidays. 

HOUSE DRAINAGE. 

About 45,000 houses have been connected to the new sewers since 
1862. Each house is required to have separate drainage to the main 
sewer. All sink pipes, bath, and lavatory wastes are required to dis- 
charge into guUeys or disconnecting traps. House drainage is carried 
out by property owners under the supervision of inspectors under the 
sanitary authorities, but all public main sewers are constructed by 
workmen employed by the corporation. 

The death rate previous to the construction of the new sewerage sys- 
tem was frequently over 30 per 1,000; the average for the last ten 
years, 18.81. 
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Ill 



Rate of mortality for the last thirty-four years. 



Year. 


Estimated 
population 
in the mid- 
dle of each 
year. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Annual rate per 
1.000 living. 




Births. 

39.8 

38.8 

37.4 

37.7 

38.2 

37.9 

39.6 

38.0 

39.4 

38.6 

40.0 

39.0 

39.2 

88.0 

35.8 

32.7 

32.3 

33.0 

31.3 

29.1 

29.1 

28.98 

28.64 

27.62 

27.27 

26.69 

25.97 

28.64 

27.18 

27.58 

26.60 

26.03 

25.94 

24.55 


Deaths. 


1864 


118,098 
122.058 
126.018 
129.978 
133.938 
137,898 
141.858 
146,987 
151.770 
156,609 
163, 056 
168,305 
173, 723 
179. 315 
185. 088 
191.046 
197, 046 
184. 037 
200. 158 
204.807 
209.564 
214. 431 
219.411 
224.507 
229, 721 
235.056 
240 515 
216, 938 
219,262 
221.610 
223. 985 
226, 384 
228, 809 
231 260 


4.697 
4,738 
4,710 
4.904 
4.984 
6,226 
5.615 
5.582 
6.002 
6,253 
6.528 
6.556 
6.787 
6.797 
6.602 
6.358 
6.363 
6.058 
6.225 
5.953 
6.216 
6 218 
6,285 
6.202 
6,266 
6.272 
6.247 
6,214 
5,959 
6,112 
6,960 
5.894 
5,945 
5,678 


3.615 
3,202 
3.434 
8,182 
8,566 
3.536 
3.927 
3,754 
8.962 
3 827 
4,395 
4,556 
4.141 
3.921 
4.144 
4.106 
4.107 
3.612 
4,142 
3.741 
4,255 
3.791 
4.187 
4,458 
3.922 
4,492 
4.982 
4.800 
3.927 
4,632 
3.797 
4.483 
3.838 
4.023 


30.6 


1865 


27.0 


1866 


27.3 


1867 


24.5 


1868a 


26.6 


1 869 


25.6 


1870 


27.7 


1871 


25.5 


1872 


25.7 


1873a 


24.4 


1874 


27.0 


1875 


27.1 


1876 


23.9 


1877 


21.9 


1878. 


22.5 


1879 


21.1 


1880 


20.9 


1881 


19.6 


1882 


21.3 


1883a ". 


18.3 


1884. 


20 


1885 -• 


17.6 


1886 


19.08 


1887 


19.86 


1888 


17.15 


1889 


19.11 


1890a 

1891 


20.14 
21.98 


1892 

1893 


17.91 
20.90 


1894 


16 95 


1895.. . 


19.80 


1896a -• 


16.77 


1897 


17.39 







a In these years the births and deaths are those registered in fifty-three weeks. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

The sewage is conveyed by gravitation to the outfall at the sewage 
works, which are situated in the valley between Manningham and 
FrizinghaJl, about 2 miles from the center of the town. 

The present works were constructed in 1873, and the process adopted 
is that of precipitation by lime and filtration through coke breeze. 
The precipitation tanks are 34 in number, with a capacity of 17,000 
gallons. There are 34 coke filters, and each filter has an area of 40 
square yards. The works are not at all commensurate with the 
requirements of the town at the present time, and the corporation has 
recently obtained authority to construct new works on a much larger 
scale, and it is also endeavoring to find a chemical reagent more 
suitable than lime for the peculiar sewage of Bradford. Persulphate 
of iron has been tried, and up to the present has given the best results. 
Wool washing and combing forms an important branch of the local 
industry, and the large quantities of grease discharged into the public 
sewers from wool-combing establishments cause the sewage to be very 
difficult to treat. The town council is now considering whether the 
wool combers should be required to deal with their own trade sewage 
and extract or recover the grease at their own works. The discharge 
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into sewers of trade sew.age which would iuterfere with the treatment 
of domestic sewage at the disposal works is prohibited under a local 
act of Parliament. 

The corporation has purchased additional land as a site for the new 
works, which when added to the present works will give a total area 
of about 40 acres, one-half of which will be appropriated for precipita- 
tion tanks, buildings, etc., and the other half for artificial filter beds, 
either of sand, coke breeze, or similar materials. 

The normal dry- weather flow of sewage is 10,000,000 gallons per day, 
and it is intended to provide 12 large tanks to be worked on the con- 
tinuous system, each tank to be 300 feet long by 60 feet wide, with a 
total capacity of 8,000,000 gallons, or 80 per cent of the dry weather 
flow. Seventy i)er cent of the whole volume of sewage flows to the 
outfall during the twelve hours between 8 a. m. and 8 p. m. Of the 
10,000,000 gallons comprising the daily flow of sewage, about 5,000,000 
consists of trade sewage from dye works, wool- washing establishments, 
etc., and 5,000,000, domestic sewage. The sewage throughout the whole 
of the twenty-four hours is found to be distinctly alkaline. 

Erastus S. Day, Consul. 

Bbadford, June ^8, 1898, 



BRISTOIi. 

Bristol is a city of 320,000 inhabitants. The garbage collected con- 
sists of ashes and the ordinary house refuse. The average collection 
amounts to 67,500 cart loads annually, at a cost to the city of about 
$45,000. The city does this work itself, and no contractors are employed. 
The garbage is burned in a destructor, at an approximate cost of 24 
cents per ton. The cost of the destructor in 1897 was $23,500, includ- 
ing repairs. It belongs to and is worked by the city. It has not been 
long in use, and it superseded the old method of dumping refuse into 
excavations in waste ground. The only products of the destructor are 
clinker and ash. The clinker is found useful for ship's ballast, and 
combined with cement, for artificial stone. The ashes are ground with 
lime for mortar. 

There is no sale for coarse rubbish, such as bottles, floor sweepings, 
etc., except tin cans, and these are almost unsalable, and bring little 
to the city. 

Ail excrementitious matter fs water-carried in Bristol, and is dis- 
charged untreated into a tidal river. The combined sewage system is 
used ; there are no pumps. 

The city cleans its own streets (paved with wood, granite blocks^ and 
macadamized) with horse machines and manual labor, at an annual cost 
of $70,000. 

The factories of Bristol, having access to a tidal river, discharge 
their waste therein. 
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The markets are owned and their refuse is removed by the city. 
Slaughterhouses are private, and their refuse is removed by their 
owners. 

Dead animals are removed at owner's expense and sold to private 
firms, who in turn sell the products to different people. If the cause of 
death will permit it, the carcass may find its way to the Zoological 
Gardens for feeding the animals. 

Meat and fish seized and condemned in the markets is occasionally 
sent to the destructor. 

It will be seen from the above answers to the questions of the Depart- 
ment that the local conditions, in respect of a tidal river with a great 
rise and fall, are such that elaborate modern methods of sewage dis- 
posal have not been necessary. 

LoBiN A. Lathbop, Consul. 

Bristol, June 4, 1898. 



CORK. 



The sewage of Cork and Queenstown is run into the sea< None of it 
is used for agricultural purposes. Street sweepings, horse manure, and 
other rubbish is taken at the expense of the corporation and dumped 
into pits in the country, where anyone may make use of it as he pleases. 
Anyone is allowed to gather horse manure, etc., oft* the streets. House- 
hold waste waters are drained into the sea. The water system of 
drainage is in use in both cities. The separate system of drainage is 
also in use, each group of houses having a principal sewer of its own. 
The waste of a factory may be collected within its own property or 
thrown into the public pits before mentioned. The official regulations 
do not allow such wastes to be dumped in public places or over quays^ 
etc. Dead animals are removed by their owners, and the law does not 
allow them to remain in any place where they may interfere with pub- 
lic health, and they must not be thrown into the river. There is no 
scientific method resorted to for converting any of the garbage into 
fuel, or for utilizing it in any agricultural way. 



QUEENSTOWT^, March 5, 1898. 



Daniel Swiney, Consul. 



DUBIilN. 

The corporation of which the officials of the Dublin municipality 
have control has a population of 245,001, according to the official census 
of 1891. 

The corporation collects the sweepings and refuse of every kind from 

the streets, and the solid refuse from private dwellings within the city. 

The refuse is included under the general heads of scavenge from streets, 

ash pits and dust bins, and manure. I inclose the reports of the cleans- 

10482 8 
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ing department for 1894, 1895, and 1896, which will give detailed account 
of the work of this department.^ 

The amount of material collected and the system of collection, which 
is by carts, is set out in the reports referred to. The work is carried 
out by the city government, and the total expenditure in this depart- 
ment is put down for the year 1896 at £42,831 14s 7d, or, in round figures, 
$207,000. 

Manures are sold for fertilizers, in so far as markets can be found. 
Nonexcrementitious matter collected from the streets is used for filling 
up low places. Excrementitious matter from the streets, the collections 
from the ash pits and dust bins are mainly disposed of by being loaded 
on a barge and dumped in the deep sea. 

The city has an elaborate system of collection of waste matter from 
private houses. In order to discourage the use of ash pits, etc., the cor- 
poration requires each householder to provide a zinc refuse bucket, in 
which are placed the ashes and other solid refuse which can not be 
carried off through the sewage pipes. These buckets are collected by 
the corporation, and emptied free of charge to the occupiers. There is 
no separation of tin cans, bottles, etc., from the other waste, and no 
attempt is made at utilization of any of the materials collected. 

Household waste, etc., of a liquid character, is carried away through 
the sewers. Every house in the corporation must have one or more 
water-closets connected with the municipal system of sewers. 

Excrementitious matter, dead animals, old clothes, and articles likely 
to breed contagion are collected by the corporation servants and burned 
in a destructor. Ko profit is derived from any refuse. 

All the sewage is emptied into the Liffey or Dublin Bay, and is 
carried out by the tides. This is the present method, but the corpo- 
ration has under process of construction an elaborate system (esti- 
mated to cost £300,000 or $1,500,000), by which, when complete, solids 
will be separated from liquids, and the latter clarified and sent out to 
the deep sea. The solids will be pressed and deodorized and made 
available for fertilizers. 

Factories are required to dispose of their own refuse. All liquid 
wastes are permitted to be carried off through the sewers, except liquids 
containing greasy matter, which must be otherwise disposed of, or 
treated chemically. 

The refuse of abattoirs and markets is collected by the corpora- 
tion, mixed with the manure and refuse from the corporation stables, 
and sold as fertilizers. There are many private slaughtering houses 
throughout the city, as well as dairy yards, etc. The owners of these 
have to take care and dispose of their refuse, and the city exercises as 
careful an inspection over them as possible. 

Dead animals are collected at the cost of the corporation and burned 
in the destructor, and no profit arises to the city from this source. 



> Transmitted to Depart men t of Agricultare. 
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The system in vogue io the suburbs and outlying townships of Dublin 
is much the same as in Dublin proper. In the smaller towns of Ireland, 
each householder disposes of the waste at his own cost. 

Newton B. Ashby, Consul. 

Dublin, March 29, 1898. 



DUNDEE. 

Replying to the circular of January 20 last, I have to report that 
there is no peculiar feature in the disposal of the sewage of this city. 
With the exception of a few dry closets (which, however, are being 
abolished) the whole drainage is carried by sewers into the river Tay, 
whence it is carried out to sea by the tide, which has a rise and fall of 
12 to 14 feet. Street sweepings and offal of all kinds are collected at 
depots in the outskirts of the town and sold for manure, if suitable for 
that purpose. Rubbish which can not be utilized, such as ashes, tin 
cans, etc, is thrown into a dump pile in connection with extensive 
works now going on at the harbor in reclaiming land from the river. 

The corporation itself undertakes the collection and disposal of the 
city refuse, and the whole return it obtains from this work is the trifling 
sum received from the sale of the manure, which brings only about 18 
cents a ton. 

Destructors for burning useless waste material are in use in different 
parts of the country, but Dundee has not, up to the present timcj found 
it necessary to adopt this method. 

The population of the city is estimated at close upon 165,000. 

John C. Higgins, Consul. 

Dundee, May 17, 1898. 



DIJNFERMIilNE. 

I have to say, in reply to Department circular dated January ^0, 1898, 
calling for information on the subject of the disposal of garbage, sew- 
age, etc., that the cities within this consulate are small and the matter 
is not treated by modern scientific methods, or in a way that would be 
of special interest to the Department. 

J. N. McCuNN, Oow«i^i. 

Dunfermline, March 21, 1898. 



FAIiMOUTH, 

This city has a population of about 13,000. 

GARBAGE. 

The material, in addition to the waste of animal and vegetable foods, 
contains the usual general house refuse, ashes, etc. About 1,600 to 
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1,800 tons are collected annually by the corporation carts, which go 
about daily. It is carted beyond the precincts of the town to agricul- 
tural land. This work costs about £350 ($1 ,700) per year. The material 
is handed over to farmers for manure. There is no further cost to the 
corporation in connection therewith. This method has been employed 
for the last thirty years. 

Tin cans, broken crockery, ashes, floor sweepings, and other coarse 
rubbish are included with the garbage. 

SEWERAGE. 

All of the house drains are connected with the main sewers, and 
waste waters, etc., are disposed of in one sewer system. 

The sewage, amounting to some 200,000 gallons annually, is conveyed 
to precipitation tanks and treated by chemical process. The aflaueut, 
after being strained, is discharged into the harbor below low- water 
mark, while the sludge is removed by night by the use of a hopper 
barge and discharged into the open sea in deep water. The combined 
sewer system is only partially used, viz, for carrying off surface water 
from the streets. No pumps are used, all being done by gravitation. 
No sewage is conveyed on the land. There are no filter beds. 

STREET SWEEPINGS, ETC. 

The corporation scavengers are daily employed in keeping the streets 
swept. The refuse is collected and put with the garbage. 

There are no factories here. 

Dead animals are buried by the owners after being skinned. Of 
course, in cases of disease, skinning is not resorted to. 

Howard Fox, Consul. 

Falmouth, March 31j 1898. 



GliASGOW. 

STAFF. 

In May, 1868, the Glasgow police commissioners appointed for the 
first time an inspector of cleansing, whose duty it was to attend to 
the collection, removal, and disposal of the city refuse, as well as to 
the sweeping and watering of the streets and roads within the city. 
Briefly stated, the terms of his appointment bore that he was to be 
responsible to the commissioners for the proper state of cleanliness of 
the public streets, private streets, and courts within the city, for the 
regular collection, removal, and disposal of the city manure, for the keep- 
iug of books and accounts connected therewith, for the good conduct 
of the scavengers and other persons appointed by him, and generally 
for the complete state of efficiency of his department. The department 
has increased with the growth of the city, until from the 738 men 
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employed twenty-eight years ago^ the staff has expanded to 1^113, that 
being the average number employed during the year ending May 31, 
1896. The staff is distributed over the thirteen districts into which, 
for cleansing purposes, the city is divided, and comprises day and 
night sections. In the former the employees number 538, and in the 
latter 576. 

STREET SWEEPING AND WATERING. 

The sweeping of the paved streets of the city is done during the 
night, chiefly by rotary' horse brushes. Of these, there are 33 in use. 
They start at 10 p. m. and work, as a rule, till 9.30 a. m., with one and 
one-half hours off for meals; but at times they stop earlier, according 
to the state of the weather. In that event, the horses and men are 
employed at other work. The machines are accompanied by sweepers, 
who gather the sweepings into heaps, and are followed an hour later, 
Viz, at 11 p. m., by carts which remove the sweepings. All the prin- 
cipal streets are thus swept nightly, second-rate streets every alter- 
nate nigLt, and those of less importance at intervals, according to their 
requirements. The principal streets are also ^'picked'' during the day, 
and the "pickings'' deposited in bins sunk into the pavements in the 
principal parts of the city and the main arteries of traffic leading to 
the suburbs. These bins, numbering 1,382, are emptied during the 
night and their contents removed, along with the material which has 
been swept to the side of the roadway by the machines. The sweep- 
ings so collected, being chiefly composed of horse droppings, are mixed 
with the contents of ash pits, etc., in the dispatch works, and sold as 
city manure. 

The macadamized roads are attended to by the day staff, the mud 
being either deposited in convenient tips or trucked to the country, 
where it serves to fill up hollow ground. It should be clearly under- 
stood that no i)ortion of the detritus from these roads is sold as manure, 
being valueless as such. 

Snowfalls tax the resources of the department to the utmost. On 
such occasions, all the available staff* is set to work with the object of 
having the streets cleared as rapidly as possible. If the fall is light, it 
is dealt with night and day by the scavenging staff*, i. e., the sweeping 
machines and sweepers, with the necessary carts. Horses and carts 
are also hired to assist in the removal of the snow, a standing contract 
being entered into with a contractor in each district of the city for this 
and other purposes. During such light falls, the collection and removal 
of domestic refuse go on as usualj but to deal promptly with a heavy 
fall every available man and horse is set to work, everything else that 
can stand being neglected. Road scrapers, drawn by horses, are also 
used in this connection. The river Clyde provides an easy and conven- 
ient tip for clean snow, and it sometimes receives great quantities. The 
river Kelvin also provides an outlet for the western and northwestern 
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districts, while tips are found in other localities on pieces of vacant 
ground. When the snow has melted, the residuum is carted away. 

Private streets and courts, which prior to 1866 were attended to by 
the owners, have since that year been swept by the staff of the cleansing 
department, the cost being met by a special rate of one penny per pound, 
payable by the proprietors. In this portion of the work, 224 men and 
15 overseers are engaged. Every court which is to be attended to is 
visited and swept once, and in many cases twice and thrice daily, as 
necessity requires. With very few exceptions, all the back yards in the 
city which are common to more than one tenant are thus attended 
to, the exceptions being isolated cases where proprietors decline to pay 
the assessment. The dirtier courts are regularly hose washed, for which 
purpose they were, some years ago, :fitted with taps at the expense of 
the commissioners. Of these taps there are 1,772. During the sum- 
mer months, these courts and privies are in many instances hose 
washed daily, and at other seasons weekly or ofteiier, according to the 
periods when the ash pits are emptied. 

' The watering of the streets is undertaken by means of 48 ordinary 
water barrels, containing 330 gallons; 3 iron tanks, 2 of 456 gallons and 
1 of 345 gallons capacity, and 9 Willacy's patent revolving-disk water- 
ing machines, 8 having a capacity of 300 gallons and 1 of 375 gallons. 
The ordinary barrels are used in the busier streets, and it takes two 
and in some cases three runs to cover the full breadth of the street, 
while the Willacy machine covers at one run a road 40 feet wide. These 
latter machines are best suited for the quieter streets and macadamized 
roads on the outskirts of the city, and, although more costly to keep up, 
get over the ground much more rapidly. 

Watering is also resorted to during the night, for the purpose of pre- 
venting dust rising from the operations of the sweeping machines; as 
also when the streets are in such a pasty condition as to render machine 
sweeping difficult. A plentiful supply of water is obtained from the 
fire plugs throughout the city. 

COLLECTION AND REMOVAL OF REFUSE. 

This portion of the work may be divided into four sections, viz: (1) 
Domestic or household refuse; (2) refuse from business premises, such 
as shops, warehouses, and offices; (3) excremental matter from public 
works and dwelling houses, and (4) stable manure and refuse from 
abattoirs. Domestic refuse is collected in ashpits situated in the rear 
of tenement dwellings all over the city, and these are emptied weekly, 
with the exception of the central district, where the pits are attended 
to twice weekly. To facilitate and insure systematic emptying, each 
district is subdivided into six divisions, one of which is worked each 
night. The men who empty the ashpits are termed " wheelers." They 
start work at 10 p. m., and are followed an hour later by the carts. 
They work, as a rule, in sets of two or three, each set being furnished 
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with a carryiDg creel and a barrow fitted with india-rubber tire on 
wheel. The men wear rubber shoes. The barrow is, of course, used 
for level places and the creel where the refuse has to be carried up or 
down stairs. These men are paid by the ton, at rates varying from 7§d. 
to lid. (15 to 22 cents). While the ashpit system obtains generally, a 
daily morning dust-cart service is in operation in a i)ortion of the west 
end of the city, where the houses are of the better class. 

Eefase from offices, shops, warehouses, and other business premises 
in the central or business i)ortion of the city is removed daily by the 
morning dust-cart service. In connection with this service and for the 
convenience of occupiers of such premises, the department supplies 
covered galvanized buckets, of regulation pattern, at cost price. These 
buckets not only prevent the light material from being blown about, 
but are more easily emptied and look better than the nondescript recep- 
tacles occasionally used. The superintendent of cleansing can insist on 
suitable buckets being used, and he seldom meets with serious objec- 
tions in this connection. The refuse collected by this service is removed 
in covered carts with crank axles, so as to facilitate emptying the buck- 
ets into them. They are considerably larger than the ordinary cart, the 
material being comparatively light. This portion of the city refuse is, 
as a rule, cremated, nothing of manurial value being in it. Eecently, a 
system of removal of fish refuse in pails with air-tight covers, such as 
are used for excrementitious matter, was introduced. This valuable 
material is thus removed without becoming a nuisance, and instead of 
being burned is mixed and sold with the city manure. 

The excrementitious matter which does not find its way into the sew- 
ers is collected in galvanized pails of regulation pattern, these being 
removed and replaced by clean ones as often as necessary. Owing to 
the extension of the water-closet system, at the institnce of the sanitary 
department, these pan closets are being gradually abolished, but there 
are still in connection with dwelling houses 2,538, and with public 
works 3,526; in all, 5,064 pails. The vehicles used for the removal of 
the pails are four-wheeled covered vans. Each van is constructed to 
contain thirty pails. These vans pass along the streets without the 
slightest effluvium being perceptible. On reaching the dispatch sta- 
tion the pails are uncovered one by one, emptied into a tank constructed 
specially for the reception of the excreta, and after being washed in 
hot water and disinfected are replaced in the van, which also undergoes 
tbe same process of treatment. 

The removal and disposal of the stable manure and the refuse from 
tbe abattoirs of the city form no little item in the work of the depart- 
ment. In addition to the manure produced at the stables of the 
department, all the manure from the corporation tramways department, 
as well as that from sundry other stables, is dealt with. The refuse 
from the abattoirs is also mixed with tbe stable manure, and goes to 
improve its quality. For this material, which amounts to about 46,000 
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toBS per annum, a ready sale is found; and the department derives a 
considerable income therefrom. 

In addition to what may be termed the ordinary refuse, the depart- 
ment undertakes the disposal of the sludge resulting from the opera- 
tions of the sewage purification department, the annual output of 
which runs to about 13,753 tons. Of this, 4,846 tons were mixed with 
city manure last year, the remainder going direct to the tips. 

The refuse of the adjoining burghs of Partick and Kinning Park is 
also, by arrangement, sent to the Kelvinhaugh and Crawford street 
dispatch works for treatment and disposal. The quantity derived from 
these sources in twelve months amounted to 14,234 tons. 

TREATMENT AND MANIPULATION OF REFUSE. 

For many years after the collection and removal of the city manure 
was undertaken by the authorities, places of deposits for the material 
were owned or rented at various points around the city. In those 
depots there were stored at times many thousands of tons of refuse, 
and as some of them were not far distant from dwellings no small nui- 
sance resulted, and complaints were loud and numerous. This primi- 
tive system would not be tolerated or permitted in this enlightened 
age, and it can not bear comparison with the more scientific methods 
now in operation. With the advance of sanitary science, more frequent 
and systematic removal of house refuse became necessary; consequently 
the refuse became lighter and more difficult to turn into a marketable 
commodity, and it was to meet this difficulty that mechanical means 
had to be adopted. The refuse dispatch works at which the waste 
material of the city is now dealt with are situated all round the city. 
These works were designed with the view of separating the inferior 
material from that of manurial value, reducing the bulk by the crema- 
tion of the former and the mixing of the latter so as to form a good 
fertilizer. Although the internal arrangement of the works is different, 
on account of the nature and dimensions of the ground upon which ' 
they stand, the same method is adopted at each. The process is as 
follows: 

Carts with refuse from ashpits and bins, on arriving at the works, pass 
over a weighing machine, the weight and time of arrival being noted 
by the weigher. They then pass on to the tipping floor, which is of 
iron, supported by iron girders and causewayed. In this floor are 
various shoots to the flat beneath, for the different classes of material. 
The ashpit refuse finds its way through these into revolving screens, 
which work in a horizontal position. The finer i^ortions of the refuse 
pass through the screen into a mixing machine, which also receives a 
regulated quantity of excrementitious matter from a tank conveniently 
situated, and a proportion of sweepings from paved streets. The whole 
is thoroughly mixed by means of revolving blades, and falls into rail- 
way wagons on the siding underneath. The product, wJiich forms a 
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manure free of all objectionable rubbish, finds a ready sale among 
agriculturists. The rougher portions of the material, which can not 
pass through the meshes, are forced by the revolving process out of the 
bell-shaped mouth of the screen on to an endless carrier. When pass- 
ing along this carrier, any articles of value, such as iron, meat, tins, 
etc., are picked off and thrown aside, solder being extracted from the 
latter by means of specially adapted furnaces. The remainder, chiefly 
light, useless material, falls from the carrier on to a range of furnaces 
on a lower level. In this manner, all the useless refuse which formerly 
rendered the city manure next to unsalable is reduced to clinker, 
which is broken on the premises and sold at a fair price for concreting 
purposes. 

During wet weather, an immense quantity of slushy sweepings is col- 
lected from the paved streets. In order to utilize this material (which 
is mostly comx)osed of horse droppings) large tanks are supplied. 
These have sloping bottoms and are provided with means for draining 
off the water. Into these tanks cart loads of slops are thrown, and 
when full the tanks are allowed to stand for a day or two. The con- 
tents are then mixed with the prepared manure. Stable manure is 
dropped from the tipping floor direct into the wagons below, as is also 
mud from the macadamized roads and useless rubbish collected from 
the quays and wharves. The stable manure is of course sold, but the 
rubbish and mud are trucked to tips on the farms of the department 
at Fulwood Moss and Maryburgh on the -Caledonian, andEydingon 
the North British railways. 

The works are started on the arrival of the first cart of refuse, and 
continue in operation until the last arrives, not later than 10 a. m., by 
which hour the whole night collection has been satisfactorily dealt with 
and dispatched to the country. The ventilation of the works is effected 
by means of powerful fans, the largest of which passes 40,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute. The fan exhausts from the mixing chamber 
and forces the vitiated air into pipes which lead into chambers under- 
neath the cremating furnaces, thus forming a blast. The smoke, which 
is light in color, is carried off by means of chimneys from 250 to 300 
feet in height. 

Without these works, so admirably adapted for the treatment of all 
the various kinds of refuse, it would be impossible to conduct the 
cleansing operations with that degree of efficiency to which they have 
been brought. 

DISPOSAL OF REFUSE. 

The collection and treatment of the refuse of the city form no light 
task, but the disposal of such a huge quantity of material as 1,2G2 tons 
per day (which was the average for 1895-96) is a question which taxes 
to the utmost the staff of the department. Ko doubt, the process of 
cremation reduces the quantity of domestic and shop refuse consider- 
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ably, the proportion burned being something like 20 per cent. But 
there still remains to be disposed of by rail over 1,000 tons per working 
day. This total includes all the various classes of material dealt with. 
Of this quantity, in the same year, about 52 per cent was sold to farm- 
ers as manure, and the remaining 48 per cent (being the unsalable i)or- 
tion) was sent to tips on the farms of the department. The sale of 
manure is conducted by salesmen, under the direct supervision of the 
head office, and by agents who dispose of what they can as occasion 
offers. The farmers who deal with the department for this fertilizing 
commodity number 1,634, and are scattered over fifteen counties of 
Scotland, viz, Lanark, Renfrew, Dumbarton, Ayr, Linlithgow, Stirling, 
Perth, Forfar, Edinburgh,- Fife, Haddington, Kincardine, Peebles, 
Argyle, and Dumfries. 

There is, as a rule, a firm demand for the prepared city manure, 
except during seed and harvest time, when farmers are otherwise 
engaged. At these seasons, the surplus manure is sent to the farms of 
the department. 

For the transportation of the city manure and refuse to the country, 
890 railway wagons (the property of the corporation) are employed. 
Special rates are fixed by act of Parliament for the conveyance of the 
city manure. The department pays the carriage to the railway com- 
panies and charges the customer a price delivered. Although the 
price of the manure has been gradually diminishing for a number of 
years, a considerable revenue is still deiived from this source. 

FARMS. 

The first venture in the way of acquiring land was made in 1879 by 
the leasing, on a thirty -one years' .improvement lease, of 98 acres of 
bog land, viz, Fulwood Moss, near Houston, Caledonian Eailway, 10 
miles from the city. In 1889, 25 acres of moss adjoining were added, 
and this year (1896) an additional field of 19 acres has been arranged 
for, 4 acres of which are already in the possession of the department, 
the whole to come under lease on the expiry of the present tenant's 
tack, in 1901, at the rent of 40s. ($9.72) per acre. 

The original portion is held at a nominal rent of Is. (24 cents) per 
acre per annum for twenty years, and 5s. ($1.21) per acre thereafter. 
The second portion of 25 acres costs £15 ($73) per annum. The object 
in view was to provide an outlet for surplus city refuse on the Caledo 
nian Eailway system. Fulwood Moss was originally a bog and yieldea 
no return whatever to the proprietor. The first step taken by the com- 
missioners was to have the land thoroughly drained. This was done 
in such a complete manner that in a short time the ground was fit to 
be cultivated. The draining cost £3,223 ($ 15,685), and a railway which 
was run through the property cost an additional sum of £1,315 ($6,399) ; 
in all, £4,538 ($22,084). The.total capital outlay is being cleared off in 
equal annual payments, so that it will be liquidated on the expiry of 
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the lease. By means of the railway, the refuse from the city is laid 
down at various points, ultimately to be conveyed over the fields. The 
railway sidin^j on the farm is of immense advantage in loading the 
produce of the land direct from the fields, thus saving cartage to a 
point on the main line. For some years potatoes were the principal 
crop, the varieties grown on the Moss finding a ready sale as seed. 
But of recent years the chief products have been hay and oats, all of 
which are used in the stables of the department in town. This farm 
has invariably shown a profit on the cropping account, the average for 
the last five years being £355 IGs. 2Jd. ($1,731.55), while during the 
same period it provided annually an outlet for an average of 22,272 
tons 12 hundredweight of refuse. The quantity dispatched for the year 
ended May 31, 1896, was 41,300 tons. 

The estate of Eydiug, which is situated on the NortU Monkland 
branch of the N"orth British Eailway, about 11 miles from the city, is 
565 acres in extent. This property, which comprises five farms, was 
purchased in 1891 for £12,575 ($61,196) or £22 5s. 4d. ($108.36) per 
acre. With the exception of one farm of 103 acres, the lease of which 
has several years to run, all the land is in possession of and farmed by 
the corporation. The soil is, as a rule, poor and clayey, and capable 
of much improvement. The undulating nature of the surface is such 
as to provide accommodation for all the surplus unsalable refuse of the 
city, loaded on the S^orth British line, for many years to come. During 
the short period which has elapsed since the property was purchased, 
the ground has been thoroughly drained and suitable railway sidings 
made. New buildings have been erected at Brackenhirst (the central 
farm), consisting of manager's house with committee room attached, two 
double cottages for plowmen, and a range of buildings comprising a 
10-stall stable, loose boxes, cart sheds, hay sheds, granery, etc., while 
the steadings at the other farms have been repaired and renovated. 
As at Fulwood Moss, the chief crops grown here are hay and oats. 
The whole of the potato crop and a large proportion of the turnips were 
sold, only a small quantity of the latter being retained for use in the 
department stables. All the other crops raised were used as prov- 
ender and bedding for the horses of the department. The cropping 
account of this estate for last year showed a profit of £510 18s. 8d. 
($2,486.45), and during the year the quantity of refuse deposited 
amounted to 85,484 tons. On the estate are two whinstone quarries 
which, according to new leases entered into, will now yield about 
£230 ($1,119.29) per annum in rent and royalty. 

Maryburgh is a small property of about 31 acreo, situated on the 
Caledonian Eailway between Glenboig and Cumbernauld. It was pur- 
chased in 1895, for £1,000. The object of this purchase was to provide 
an outlet for surplus city refuse, loaded on the Caledonian north line. 
The farm of Hallbrae, which covers 45 acres and adjoins Maryburgh, 
was leased in 1895, for nineteen years. It was obtained chiefly to give 
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more complete railway connection to Maryburgh, as well as siding 
accommodation for the delivery of city manure to the farmers in the 
neighborhood. 

WOBKSHOPS. 

In 1878, on the acquisition of ground at St. Eollox for dispatch 
works, the workshops of the department were transferred there from 
Parliamentary road. The works are upon the Caledonian Eailway 
system, but by arrangement with the other companies, wagons requir- 
ing repairs are run directly into the shops. The workshops are fitted 
with labor-saving machinery of the most improved description, viz, 
steam hammer, fans, circular and band saws, turning lathe, planing, 
mortising, boring, and screwing machines. These machines are driven 
by a small engine, which is supplied with steam from the boiler at the 
adjacent dispatch works. There are employed in the workshops 8 
cartwrights, 9 wagon builders, 2 joiners, 1) blacksmiths, and 3 painters. 
All the operations carried on in the workshops are under the direction 
of a practical foreman. The only section of the work done by contract 
is the horseshoeing. With the extension of the city, stables had to be 
placed in the various districts, and it was found to be more economical 
to hire a jobbing horseshoer in the vicinity than to send horses from all 
quarters of the city to a central forge. 

GENERAL STORES AND FORAGE DEPARTMENT. 

As already stated, the crops grown upon the farms of the department 
go a long way toward providing food and bedding for the stud. The 
hay crop is more than sufficient to meet all the requirements of the 
cleansing and several other of the corporation departments, while the 
oat crop furnishes straw which very nearly suffices for the bedding. 
The hay and straw are baled at the farms and trucked by rail to the 
city. At the granary the hay is mechanically chopped and sifted, and 
the grain, which is purchased monthly, is bruised, mixed, and distrib- 
uted in regulated quantities to the various stables. For the year 
1895-96, the cost of feeding and litter was at the rate of 10 Jd. (23 cents) 
per horse per week. 

HOUSES FOR EMPLOYEES. 

At each of the chief cleansing stations within the city, suitable houses 
are provided for the principal foremen. At Kelf^^inhaugh four tene- 
ments have been erected for the workers. These comprise six houses, 
of one apartment each, and rent at from £6 10s. to £7 10s. ($31.63 to 
$36.49), twenty, of two apartments, renting at £8 15s. to £9 15s. ($42.58 
to $47.44), and two houses for foremen, containing four apartments, at 
£19 ($92.46). 

OFFICE. 

The chief office of the department is in the city chambers, and is con- 
nected by telephone with all the dispatch stations, stable yards, and 
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muster halls, as well as with the exchange. The private connections 
number 14, and by means of them the foremen of the different districts 
can be instructed from time to time as to anything requiring their 
attention, and can also apply for advice or instructions. The office 
staff numbers 14, and is employed in arranging and recording, under 
different headings, the work done each day. The foremen of the dif- 
ferent districts and dispatch works send in every morning the details 
of the work done during the previous night and day, and some idea of 
its extent and variety may be gained from the fact that a record of 24 
hours' work covers eighty-five pages of foolscap. In addition to the 
summarizing and recording of the outdoor routine work, ledger and day- 
books are kept for purchases nnder different assessments. The accounts 
of collections and payments for sales of manure to farmers, etc., num- 
ber in all over 3,000; making up pay bills for 1,113 men, and directing 
traffic of 890 railway wagons used in the conveyance of manure and 
rubbish, also form part of the work, while the correspondence involves 
the dispatch of, on an average, 120 communications daily. Comparisons 
of revenue and expenditure are made up monthly, so that the progress 
of the finances in comparison with the estimates may be noted. The 
total amount dealt with in 1895-96 was £140,222 9s. 5d. 

It will thus be seen that the cleansing of a large city, according to 
modern principle*^, is a gigantic and difficult undertaking. In Glasgow, 
it involves the employment of over 1,100 men and 262 horses; the 
regular cleansing of back courts and closes; the sweeping and watering 
of all streets and roads; the systematic removal, treatment, and dis- 
posal of the heterogeneous mass of refuse collected, amounting to 1,262 
tons per working day; the maintenance of 890 railway wagons and 
other plant, and the control of five different farms, covering in all 680 
acres. 

The cost of these operations during the year ended May 31, 1896, 
was £64,546 ($314,113). This cost compares favorably with that of 
cleaning some of the principal English towns. 

Samuel M. Taylor, Consul. 

Glasgow, March 14, 1898. 



ILTTEBPOOIi. 

The population of Liverpool is estimated at 650,000. 

aARBAGE. 

In addition to the waste of animal and vegetable foods, the garbage 
collected consists chiefly of ashes and ordinary domestic refuse. The 
report of the medical officer of health states that in 1896, 282,296 tons 
of town refuse were disposed of by the various available means; but 
this total does not represent the quantity actually collected, for during 
the winter months a large proportion of the street sweepings consists 
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of water, which is drained out before the refuse is further handled. 
The garbage is periodically collected by carts. The work is done by 
the corporation staff; the cost includes the cleansing of the public 
urinals, water-closets, water troughs, street watering, disinfecting, etc., 
and it is impossible to give, as a separate item, the cost of collecting 
and treating the garbage. The garbage and sewage are utilized for 
fertilizing purposes when there is a considerable portion of organic 
matter in the refuse, and to a limited extent it is used as fuel. The 
garbage is disposed of either by combustion in destructors or taken out 
to sea by hopper barges. The material which is cremated in destruc- 
tors yields fine ash and clinker. The fine ash is sent to a ^'tip" or to 
the sea, and some of the clinker is broken fine and made into concrete 
slabs for footpaths. The production of steam from refuse combustion 
is equal to 40 I. H. P. per cell, when burning at the rate of 6 tons per 
cell per 24 hours. The plant is owned by the corporation, and the cost 
of burning in the destructors is not quite 25 cents per ton. 

The refuse tin cans, bottles, waste paper, and other rubbish are not 
specially dealt with in Liverpool, although tin cans, etc., are sold at 
about 36 cents per ton, and old bottles at 2 cents per dozen. 

SEWAGE. 

The household waste from kitchens, laundries, chambers, etc., is dis- 
patched through waste pipes over a properly trapped gully to the 
public sewer. In Liverpool, practically the whole of the excrementi- 
tious matter is ^^ water carried," the greater portion to the tidal waters 
of the river Mersey and a small proportion to two separate serwage 
farms. 

The combined sewage system is principally used here. In some dis- 
tricts of the city, the separate system is being introduced. Pumps are 
not used. 

The system employed on the sewage farms consists of broad irrigation 
on cultivated land. This has been in operation for about twenty-five 
years. The crops grown are rye, grass, cabbages, potatoes, mangolds, 
and turnips. The cost of maintenance is nearly $27,000 per annum. 
The sewage is not treated. One of the farms and half of the other 
belong to the city. The land is underdrained. The area of the two 
farms is 392 acres. The portion of the entire population draining to 
these farms is 05,000, and the relation between the population of the 
district and the area of the irrigation fields in Liverpool is about 165 
persons to the acre. Small filter beds are in Use, but not for a sufl5- 
ciently long time to enable results to be given.* !N"one of the sewage 
collected in Liverpool is treated with chemicals for precipitation of sus- 
pended and dissolved matter. The quantity of solid products from the 
city waste is inconsiderable. Under the public-health act of 1890 the 
temperature of waste water, steam, etc., from factories must not exceed 
100° F., and no departure from these regulation?; is now permitted. 
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The abattoirs in Liverpool are the property of a private company. 
Sweepings from the markets are partly tipped for sale as manare and 
partly cremated. 

Dead animals not fit for food are skinned; the hides are salted and 
tanned, and the carcasses, together with all other diseased or con- 
demned meats^ are pat into a digester, the fat is removed and as a rule 
is sold to soap makers. The residue is passed through a machine set 
with knives to cut fine; it is then put into a fertilizer tank and burned, 
and afterwards mixed with soot and very fine soft coal ashes and sold 
as a fertilizer. 



ST. HELENS. 

St. Helens has a population of about 85,000. 

GARBAGE. 

The garbage collected consists, in ad<Ution to the waste of animals 
and vegetables, of paper and straw litter, wooden boxes, shop refuse, 
and some ashes. The amount collected is from 40 to 60 tons per day. 
Tbe system of collection is by scavengers and dust carts, the work 
being done by the muuicipality. Tbe cost of tbe collection and removal 
of garbage can not be given as an item separate from the cost of collec- 
tion and removal of other refuse. The garbage is removed to a destruc- 
tor owned by the corporation and is there destroyed by fire. Practically 
there is only one product, a very fine clinker, which is used by the cor- 
poration for bottoming roads. 

Tin cans, bottles, broken glass, floor sweepings, and other coarse 
rubbish are also carried to the destructor and there burned. 

SEWAGE. 

Household waste water from kitchens, laundries, chambers, etc., is 
carried off by sewers, with which all the buildings in the municipality 
are connected. 

As to the disposal of excrementitious matter not water-carried, the 
system in use is known as the tub-and-pail, full particulars of which 
can be found in accompanying Exhibit C.^ Ashes are ground up with 
sewage from tubs, and the resultant finds a ready sale among farmers, 
by whom it is used as manure, and brings an annual income of about 
$5,000. 

Storm-water sewers are in general use. The sewage falls by gravi- 
tation onto a field, wbere it is dealt with by the addition of lime. Iron 
salts from chemical products of the town (St. Helens being the leading 
chemical center of Great Britain) assist in precipitation. Five grains 
of lime per gallon are allowed for precipitation. After being in a 
state of quiescence for about four hours, the sewage flows off fairly clear 

^ Sent to Department of Agriculture. 
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into a brook. The dry- weather flow is about 2,500,000 gallons per day. 
No use is made of the sewage. The streets are swept and cleaned by 
the corporation, the sweepings being burned in the destructor. The 
cost of this item can not be given separately. The corporation employs 
its own road sweepers, drawn by horses; it also employs men with 
hand brooms. 

All the waste and by-products from factories are disposed of by the 
manufacturers themselves, being principally utilized in the manufacture 
of chemicals. Market and abattoir refuse and dead animals are treated 
the same as garbage. 

I inclose official documents, marked Exhibits A, B, and C,^ bearing 
upon the subject-matter of this report. 

James Boyle, Consul. 

Liverpool, April 19 ^ 1898. 



Eeferring to Department circular dated January 20, 1898, I forward 
herewith the following official publications bearing on the disposal of 
garbage and refuse in London : 

(1) Report of the street committee, which deals fully with the ques- 
tion of the disposal of refase, street sweepings, etc., within the city 
boundaries. (2) Worth and Crimp, the assistant engineers of the 
London County council, on the main drainage of London. (3) Report 
of the London County council's chief engineer as to the treatment and 
disposal of London sewage during 1896. (4) Reports by the chemist 
of the London County council on the filtration of crude sewage and 
sewage effluent. (5) The public-health (London) act of 1891, together 
with by-laws made by the London County council thereunder. (6) 
Report by the council's medical officer of health, submitting summary 
of reports by Dr. Young on the collection and disposal of house refuse 
by London sanitary authorities. (7) Report on dust destructors, by 
the council's medical officer and engineer. ^ 

The above documents contain information as to sewage, house refuse, 
earth closets, privies, cesspools, and receptacles for dung. 

Manure from stables and other premises is generally disposed of by 
the owners to private firms, but the sanitary authorities have power to 
require its removal, or in special circumstances to remove it themselves. 

Household waste waters from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers 
pass into the sewers, or in rare instances into cesspools. 

Street sweepings are collected by the various local sanitary authori- 
ties, and I understand the usual practice is to convey them to places 
outside London, where they are sold for agricultural purposes. 



*Sent to Department of Agriculture. 

^The chief points of the first three publications are given at the end of this report. 
The other inclosores have been transmitted to the Department of Agriculture. 
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Factory wastes, solid or liquid, market and abattoir refuse, and dead 
animals are, it woald appear, collected and dealt with by firms engaged 
in the manufacture of artificial manures or other trade processes. 

Wm, M. Osbobne, 

Consul'OeneraL 
London, May 31j 1898. 

the main drainage of LONDON. 

[Paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineeca at its meeting on ^ebraary ?3, 1897. by John 
Edward Worth and WUliam Santo Crimp, MM. Inst. 0. E.] 

The main drainage of X^ondon was last brought before the institntion in a paper by 
the late Sir J. W. Bazalgette^'^past president, in March, 1865, and its past history may 
be briefly referred to here. Prior to 1847, the sewers of London had been managed 
by eight distinct public bodies; bat in that year these were superseded by the com- 
mission of sewers, the members of which were nominated by the government. 
Within nine years of its formation, the commission was reconstituted no fewer than 
six times, lastly in 1855 ; and during the period referred to the question of main 
drainage was discussed in all its phases, but without practical result. In the drain- 
age system in operation in 1854, the main sewers followed generally the valley lines 
and discharged their contents into the Thames at various points within the metro- 
politan area at about mean tide level. As the tide rose, it closed the outlets and 
dammed back the sewage flowing from the higher ground, which accumulated in 
the low-lying portions of the sewers and remained stagnant for several hours daily. 
The fact that a gigantic system was subsequently carried out at a cost of several 
millions sterling affords conclusive proof of the necessity which existed for dealing 
with the sewage upon comprehensive lines, and it is unnecessary to describe the 
state of the Thames vrithin the metropolitan area further than to say that it was 
notoriously bad. 

In 1856, a metropolitan board of works was constituted and formed the flrst author- 
ity elected under the system of local government, and by and for the purposes of 
the act which brought that body into existence, London was divided into 39 districts. 
Sir J. W. Bazalgette was appointed engineer to the board and was instructed to 
prepare plans for the interception from the Thames of the sewage of the metropolis. 
The objects sought to be attained by the proposed works, were the interception of 
the sewage as far as practicable by gravitation, together with so much of the rain- 
fall as could be reasonably dealt with, and its conveyance to points some distance 
below the metropolitan area. In designing the works, Sir J. W. Bazalgette, who was 
assisted by Messrs. Bidder and Thomas Hawksley, past presidents, observed the 
principles of a constant flow in the sewers^ the abolition of tide locking with its 
well-known disadv^tages, and the provision of improved outfalls to enable the 
main drainage system to deal with the sewage of districts previously imperfectly 
drained. The system of sewers as designed and executed comprised on the north side 
of the Thames three large intercepting sewers, two of which, known as the high 
level and the middle level, are gravitation sewers from their commencement in this 
western and the northwestern parts of the metropolitan area to the outfall works 
at Barking, and a low-level sewer, which deals with the drainage area which is at 
too low a level to allow gravitation into the two intercepting sewers referred to. 

These sewers may be briefly described as: (A) The high-level sewer, commencing 
with the junction of the Fleet sewer at the foot of Hampstead Hill and proceeding 
to Old Ford; (B) the middle-level sewer, constructed generally in the lowest por- 
tion of the gravitation area, commencing at Harrow Road and joining the high-level 
sewer at Old Ford; (C) the low-level sewer,, which follows generally the north 
bank of the river. 

10482 ^9 
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There Ib an important exception to the general rale in the route of the low-level 
sewer by reason of the oonfigaration of the Thames; for instead of following its tor- 
tuous course, the sewer passes in an easterly direction from Blackfriars Bridge to the 
Abbey Mills pumping station, the large area lying between it and the river below 
the point referred to being drained by a subsidiary sewer known as the Isle of Dogs 
branch. 

At the point of junction of the high-level and middle-level sewers at Old Ford, 
there is a large storm-overflow chamber for the purpose of relieving the outfall sew- 
ers beyond ^m excessive volumes of storm water into the River Lea, because the 
two sewers continuing onward from Old Ford to the outfall works at Barking are 
of much smaller carrying capacity than the two sewers referred to! The two out- 
fall sewers from Old Ford onward are constructed side by side at the same level, and 
are each 9 feet by 9 feet, constructed throughout in an embankment considerably 
above the level of the ground, and pass through the site of the Abbey Mills pumping 
station. At the latter place, the low-level interceptifig sewer terminates, and the 
sewage is pumped into a third sewer of similar dimensions, the three sewers being 
then carried side by side to the Barking outfall works. In otder to obviate the 
necessity of constructing this low-level sewer at a great depth and of raising all the 
sewage to a great height at Abbey Mills in one lift, a second pumping station, known 
as the Western, was built at Grosvenor road, Pimlico, for dealing with the districts 
west of that place. On arrival at the outfall at Barking, the sewage could be dis- 
charged either into the river direct or into a tidal reservoir of a capacity of 35,000,000 
gallons and covering an area of 9^ acres, in order to admit of the sewage being dis- 
charged during ebb tide. 

Westeim pumping station, — The western pumping station occupies about 4 acres of 
land, and contains four single-acting beam-engines, each of 90 horsepower, all placed 
in a rectangular building, with a pump well occupying the entire basement, divided 
into two compartments, one nuder each pair of engines. These compartments com- 
municate with each other, but means are provided for separating them for cleans 
ing or other purposes, and there is a separate inlet into each from the main sewer, so 
that each pair of engines can work independently. There are also movable screens 
in order to intercept any solid substances which might interfere with the action of 
the pumps. These screens are in duplicate and are lifted out for cleansing purposes 
when necessary. The engines are condensing rotative beam engines, constructed by 
Messrs. James Watt & Co. ; there are two pumps to each en<j:ine, one on either side 
of the beam center. The steam cylinders are 3 feet 1 inch in diameter, with a stroke 
of 8 feet; the pumps have a diameter of 5 feet 3^ inches, with a stroke of 4 feet, and 
are of the single-acting plunger type. Steam is supplied by eight boilers, 6 feet 9 
inches in diameter and 22 feet long, working at a pressure of 40 pounds per square 
inch. There are coal vaults and other accessories necessary for the proper work- 
ing of the station. There is also a cold-water reservoir for condensing purposes 
situated in the grounds, capable of containing half a million gallons of water. 

In order to provide for the contingency of a breakdown of the piincipal engines, 
an auxiliary engine was erected in a separate building at the rear of the principal 
buildings. It is a horizontal engine of 120 horsepower, supplied with steam from two 
boilers of the same dimensions as those in the main boiler house. It works two pumps, 
each 4 feet in diameter, placed in a separate well, and is provided with separate 
inlet and outlet channels distinct from those of the main pumping station. Build- 
ings are provided for the accommodation of the staff, which consists of 18 men- 
The works were commenced in July, 1873, and the station was opened on the 5th of 
August, 1875. The cost was £183,739 ($894,165), of which sum £56,879 ($276,802) 
was for engines and pumping machinery. At this station the lift is 18 feet, and 
about 54,000,000 gallons can be pumped per day of twenty-four hours. The sewage 
at this pumping station is discharged into the head of the main low-level intercept- 
ing sewer, flowing in an easterly direction, as already described, to Abbey Mills. 
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Ahhey Mills pumping station, — The Abbey Mills station is sitnated npon a site of 7 
acres of ground, through which the northern outfall sewer passes at a height of 
about 17 feet above the surface of the ground. On the southwest side of the 
embankment stand the boiler and engine houses, chimney shafts, coal stores, and 
other accessories', while on the northwest side are the reservoirs for water for con- 
densing purposes, and eight workmen's cottages. The engine and boiler houses form 
one building^ the engine house being cruciform in plan. There are eight beam- 
engines, each of 142 horsepower, arranged in pairs, each arm of the structure contain- 
ing one pair, parallel to one another. All the steam cylinders are at the inner end of 
each arm, so that the cylinders are arranged symmetrically around the center of the 
building, under the dome. The engines provided were condensing rotary beam, 
engines with cylinders 4 feet 6 inches in diameter and 9 feet stroke, the pumps 
being of the double-acting piston type, each engine working two of a diameter of 3 
feet lOi inches, with a stroke of 4 feet 6 inches. The capacity of this station as 
designed was equal to 135,000,000 gallons per day, and the lift was 36 feet. Sixteen 
boilers were provided, 8 feet in diameter and 30 feet in length, at a working pressure 
of 30 pounds per square inch, in two batteries of eight, one battery being situated 
in the western and one in the eastern boiler house. Arrangements were made for 
straining the sewage before being pumped, as at the Western pumping station. The 
pumps deliver into cast-iron mains, 6 feet in diameter, running along the middle of 
three arms of the building, where, at the point of junction in the center of the 
engine house, an air vessel 10 feet in diameter "was placed. The sewage was then 
passed along the middle of the fourth arm, into which the sewage fron^ the pumps 
situated in that arm was also discharged, the whole being forced through a cast-iron 
rising main 10 feet 6 inches in diameter, which discharged into the northern high- 
level outfall, at this point enlarged by the construction of a third sewer of the same 
dimensions as the two others. The cold- water reservoirs at this station cover 1 
acre and contain about 1,000,000 gallons. The works were formally opened on July 
30, 1868, the cost of the buildings being £218,300 ($1,062,357), and that of the 
engines and other machinery about £61,000 ($296,856). 

Soon after the opening of the station the air vessel, with that of a similar kind at 
the western pumping station, was destroyed, probiibly by the air space becoming 
filled by corks and other floating substances, and open-top standpipes were substi- 
tuted. When the accident occurred, two additional discharge mains were con- 
structed, so that in the event of an accident occurring to the rising main, some of the 
sewage could be pumped through these independent mains. 

The northern outfall sewer frem Abbey Mills to Barking consists of three parallel 
lines of culverts, each 9 feet by 9 feet of horseshoe section, with a fall of 2 feet per 
mile, and is carried over the various rivers and railways by means of aqueducts of 
special construction. The invert level of the outfall sewers at Barking is 11 feet 
above ordnance datum, while the highest tide recorded in the Thames during recent 
years, at that part of the river, is about 17 feet above ordnance datum. The largest 
reservoir at the outfall before referred to was intended for the purpose of storing the 
sewage against the incoming tide, so as to enable the greater portion of it to be dis- 
charged on the ebb. The main outlet to the river, which is at about low- water level, 
consists of nine culverts, each 6 feet in diameter, and the works were provided with 
penstocks and sluices for the purpose. These works came into operation in August, 
1864. 

The works on the south side of the Thames were designed generally in accordance 
with the principles observed for those on the north side, but there is an important 
difference, inasmuch as all the sewage on the south side has to be pumped ; therefore 
the main intercepting sewers on the south side may be regarded as low-level sewers. 
There are for the drainage of the districts west from Greenwich three main lines, 
namely, the Effra branch, commencing at Norwood, the southern high-level sewer, 
commencing at Balham, and the southern low-level sewer, commencing at Putney. 
The two sewers first mentioned are brought into the New Cross road near New Cross 
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BtatioD, and they are carried along that road to Deptford. The southern low-level 
sewer is nearer the river and passes through Battersea, Lambeth^ Walworth, and 
Deptford to the pumping station at Deptford Creek. At this point, its contents are 
pumped into the southern outfall sewer, into which the two first-mentioned main 
lines drain by gravitation. 

Deptjord pumping station, — The Deptford station, which is built at the side of Dept- 
ford Creek, covers an area of 3 acres, and was completed in May, 1864. It was erected 
at a cost of £109,455 ($532,663) and contains four beam engines, each of 125 horse- 
power, the total cost of which was £28,993 ($141,094). These were condensing rota- 
tive beam engines, capable of pumping about 123,000.000 gallons daily. The steam 
cylinders are 4 feet in diameter, with a stroke of 9 feet, and the pumps, two of which 
are worked by each engine, are of the single-acting plunger type, the diameter of the 
rams bein^^: 7 feet and the stroke 4 feet 6 inches. Steam was originally supplied by 
ten Cornish boilers, each 30 feet long and 6 feet in diameter, the working pressures 
being 40 pounds to the square inch. The lift of the pumps is about 18 feet. Thirty- 
three men are employed at this station. 

Crosanesa pumping station, — From the Deptford pumping station all the sewage 
flows to Crossness through the southern low-level outfall sewer, which has a diame- 
ter of 11 feet 6 inches and a fall of 2 feet per mile. At Crossness, all the sewage of 
the area south of the Thames was pumped either into the river direct or into a tidal 
reservoir, which, like that at Barking, was constructed for the purpose of enabling 
the Sewage to be discharged on the ebb tide. The ]>ower was at first furnished by 
four beam engines, each of 125 horsepower of the type already described, but the 
pump rams were in groups of four at each side of the beam center, which was prob- 
ably thought a better arrangement than that of having one plunger, on account of 
the great size. The steam cylinders were 4 feet in diameter, with a stroke of 9 feet. 
Steam was supplied by twelve Cornish boilers, each 30 feet by 6 feet, the working 
pressure being 40 pounds per square inch. This machinery was designed to pump 
about 153,000,000 gallons per day. The lift varied between 10 feet and 30 feet, 
according to the level of the tidal water in the river at the time of pumping. The 
tidal reservoir covered an area of 6^ acres and had a capacity of 25,000,000 gallons, 
and, like that at Barking, was covered by brick arches soiled over. 

Soon after the works were opened, two auxiliary pumping engines of 300 horsepower 
were provided. The cost of the buildings, etc., was £395,674 138. lOd. ($1,925,551) 
and the engines and other machinery cost £54,176 18s. 6d. ($263,652). 

The length of sewers under the control 9f the London County council is as follows: 

North side of Thames : Miles. 

Main sewers 113 

Intercepting sewers 48 

Storm relief sejtrers 17 J^ 

178^ 

South side of Thames : 

Main sewers 60 

Intercepting sewers 41 

Storm relief sewers 4| 

105i 

Total 28r 

The total cost of the main drainage works, as briefly described, was, at the date of 
opening the Crossness Works, about £4,600,000. Having regard to the magnitude 
of the undertaking, to the absence of precise information upon many points, the 
physical difficulties to be overcome, and the opposition encountered, the designers 
of the scheme have left behind them an enduring monument to their perseverance 
and ability. 
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The effect of the works was to intercept the sewage formerly flowing into the 
river at various points within the metropolitan area, and to transfer it to points 
abont 14 miles below Loudon Bridge. Subsequent events showed that the nnisance 
as regards the metropolis was remedied, but that the enormous volume of pollution 
transferred to a lower point reproduced there the insauitary 'conditions previously 
prevailing in the heart of the metropolis. That the nuisance became serious is 
.proved by the fact that in thtf year 1882, a royal commission was appointed to inquire 
iuto and report upon the state of the Thames. The inquiry was of a prolonged and 
exhaustive character, and the report of the commissioners contained fourteen dis- 
tinct recommendations, and stated that steps should be taken to purify the sewage 
of the metropolis before its admission to the river. 

As a preliminary step, experiments were undertaken by the chemist to the metro- 
politan board of works, Mr. W. J. Dibdin, in order to ascertain how best to treat 
the sewage to satisfy the recommendatious of the commissioners. The results were 
submitted to Sir Frederick Abel, K. C. B., Dr. William Odling, Dr. Williamson, and 
Dr. Dupr^, who reported in favor of the treatment proposed. The board then 
determined to construct works for the chemical clariHcatiou of the sewage, and to 
establish precipitation works at Barking for dealing with the sewage of the north 
side. In January, 1887, a contract was made for the execution of these works, which 
may be briefly described as follows: 

Barking, — There are thirteen precipitation channels, ranging in length from 860 
feet to 1,210 feet, 30 feet in width, of a working depth of about 8 feet, and capable 
of holding 20,315,925 gallons. These extend over an area of 11 acres and are cov- 
ered by brick arches. There are two openings to each channel from the main outfall 
sewers, regulated by hydraulic penstocks 7 feet by 6 feet. The effluent from the 
above channels passes through the old reservoir and out of the nine openings in it 
mto the river. Any one of the precipitating channels can be shut off for cleansing 
purposes. There are also twelve sludge-settling channels, each 140 feet long and 20 
feet wide, capable of holding sludge to a depth of 13 feet. These channels are for 
. the purpose of further concentrating tlie solids in the rather liquid sludge. There 
are stores under them for receiving and storing the finally settled sludge to the 
extent of 20,000 tons, exclusive of that stored in the sewage-settling channels; and 
by this means provision is made against foggy weather, when the sludge vessels 
may be delayed in discharging their cargoes. There are culverts or communications 
with the va.rious precipitation channels and the sludge-settling channels, also for 
conveying the sludge to the pumps, liquor stores, etc. There is also an engine 
house with two boiler houses, one on each side, together with a repairing shop. 
The engine house contains four 8-inch centrifugal pumps, with 27-inch fans, each 
driven by a vertical inverted single-cylinder engine, capable of discharging 5 tons 
per minute. There are also two 12-inch centrifugal pumps with 36-inch fans of the 
same type as the others, but with more powerful engines. These are for lifting the 
diluted sludge as run from the precipitation channels into the sludge-settling chan- 
nels, a maximum lift of 21 feet. Two Murray chain pumps are provided for lifting 
thick sludge from the lower store into the suction well of the pumps next to be 
described. There are four horizontal compound pumping engines, with 13-inch 
high-pressure cylinders, and 22.}-inch low-pressure cylinders of 18-inch stroke. The 
pumps are 13-inch double-acting ram pumps, each rod being coupled to the tail rod 
of the steam cylinders. Each pump can discharge 4 tons of sludge per minute into 
the iron main leading to the jetty for loading the steamers. There are three liquor 
pumps of a similar type to those above mentioned, but with a 12-inch high-pressure 
cylinder, 21-inch low-pressure cylinder, and 18-inch stroke, th6 pump rams being 14 
inches in diameter. These are for pumping the liquor drawn from the settled sludge 
through a 14-inch main to the liming station. Two hydraulic engines and accumu- 
lators supply power for lifting the 26 penstocks in the precipitation channels. Steam 
is funished by 10 boilers 22 feet long and 6 feet in diameter, working at a pressure 
of 75 pounds per square inch. There are sluices for opening and closing the corn- 
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mnnicatiuns between the various chambers, and pipes and appliances for ventilat- 
ing and flashing the several chambers ; and also a lever house which contains the 
means for lowering the telescopic weirs in the precipitating channels. There is also 
a river- water settling pond, 218 feet by 155 feet, for supplying water to the liming 
and iron- water stations. 

The liming station, for the preparation of limewater for treating the sewage, 
includes lime stores, slacking floor, wash mills, pipes and troughs for conveying 
sewage water from the sewer, and the liquor from the settled sludge to mix with the 
slacked lime ; also six large limewater mixing tanks ; an engine and boiler house, 
coal shed and chimney shaft, and two large iron tanks or reservoirs for limewater 
above the lime store. There are two 17 -inch centrifugal pumps, with a capacity of 
22 tons per minute; the maximum lift is 40 feet. Each pump is driven by its own 
tandem engine, having inverted cylinders, the high pressure being 12 inches and the 
low pressure 22^ inches in diameter, the stroke 14 inches, and the fan 4 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, making 250 revolutions per minute. Each is supplied with a surface 
condenser. The boilers are steel, three in number, 25 feet long, 6 feet in diameter, 
working at a pressure of 75 pounds per square inch. These buildings are situated 
about half a mile from the precipitation channels. 

The iron- water station is situated below the liming station, and about 300 yards 
from the precipitation channels. It comprises sheds for storage of protosulphate of 
iron, with engines, boilers, and pumps for lifting water into the mixers; also dis- 
tributing pipes for conveying the iron solution into the sewage. In this station 
there are two 6-horsepower Robey horizontal engines and locomotive boilers, driving 
shafting, wash mills, iron mixers, and rotary 6-inch water pumps, etc. 

Near these works are a superintendent's house and twelve cottages for those work- 
men whose presence on the works is necessary. There is a light railway, with two 
locomotives and wagons for conveying coal, lime, and iron from one part of the 
works to another. The establishment, including liming station, etc., extends over 
an area of 83 acres 2 roods 27 poles. It was completed in July and August, 1889, at 
a cost of £430,834 12s. 9d. ($2,096,657), to which must be added the cost of the 
engines and other machinery, amounting to £42,567 ($207,152). The number of 
workmen engaged averages 198. 

In the treatment of the sewage, the requisite quantity of limewater (nearly 4 
grains to one gallon of sewage, equivalent to one-fourth ton of lime per million gal- 
lons, or 38 tons per day) is first discharged into the sewage as it flows past this 
station in the three culverts. The alloted amount of solution of protosulphate of 
iron is added (about 1 grain per gallon, making 9 tons daily) ; then the sewage, with 
its dose of chemicals, flows into the precipitation channels, which were first con- 
structed on the intermittent system (that is to say, when a channel was full it was 
allowed to be quiescent for a short time to allow precipitation of the sludge). The 
clarified effluent was carefully drawn off through the telescopic weirs into the old 
reservoir, and thence to the river through the nine-channel outlets previously 
described. When it was necessary to remove the sludge from any channel the large 
penstocks to each channel were closed, and the supernatant effluent was drawn off 
by the telescopic weirs regulated from the lever house until the sludge was reached. 
The sludge was then run oft' through a culvert into the sludge store chamber, and 
was lifted by centrifugal pumps for further consolidation in the sludge settling 
channels. The settled sludge, which contains between 87 per cent and 91 per cent 
of moisture, is run off, as required, Into a store under the engine house, and is pumped 
through a main along the jetty to the sludge boats, or may be run into a still lower 
store under the settling channels, should there be more than the boats can discharge 
at sea through delay by fogs, etc. 

Sludge vessels. — The first sludge vessel was built by the Naval Construction and 
Armaments Company, of Barrow, at a cost of £16,353 ($79,582). It arrived in the 
Thames at the end of June, 1887, and was named the Bazalgette. This vessel was 
found to work satisfactorily and a second, with certain improvements, was ordered 
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from the same builders. The following is a complete list of the vessels now foand 
necessary for the disposal of the sladge : 



Nameofveasel. 


Trial trip. 


Horse- 
power on 
triaL 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Depth. 


Molded 
depth. 


Cost. 


Bazalgette 


Aug. 18, 1887 
Apr. 1, 1889 
Mar. 21, 1892 
May 18,1892 
May 31. 1892 
Apr. 10, 1895 


900 
1,150 
1,251 
1,025 
1,094 
1,136 


Ft. in. 
230 2 
232 8 
232 1 
232 1 
232 1 
234 


Ft. in. 
38 2 
38 2 
38 2 
38 2 
88 2 
38 2 


Ft. in. 
13 8 
15 
13 8 
13 8 
13 8 
13 8 


Ft. in. 

14 6 

15 6 
14 6 
14 6 
14 6 
14 6 


16.353.=$79,482 
24 875=121.054 


Barking 


BiDnie 


26, 500—128. 962 


Barrow. ............. 


26 500— 12H 962 


Belvedere 


26. 5(K)— 128 962 


BUTDB -. 


23,750=115,579 





The sludge is delivered to the vessels through telescopic sludge-loading pipes, the 
inner and lower ends revolving upon a hollow trunnion, which allows the upper 
end to radiate to different levels, to suit the state of the tide. The first two vessels 
are loaded through ordinary hatchways, and the last four vessels are constructed 
with a central hopper, into which the sludge is received from the loading pipes. At 
the lower part of this hopper four rectangular valves are placed, each governing 
the inlet to one of the four compartments into which the sludge tank is subdivided 
by a longitudinal and thwartship bulkhead; each subdivision carries, approximately, 
250 tons of sludge. Each compartment is about 61 feet 6 inches long, by a maximum 
width of 19 feet, and is about 8 feet high. The bottom of the tank when empty is 
about 9 inches above the light-load line, and each vessel discharges her cargo by 
gravity. The minimum time taken to discharge 1,000 tons through the eight valves 
is six minutes. Between the bottom of the tank and the bottom of the ship, a dis- 
tance of about 6 feet, is an air space to give the ship the requisite buoyancy; the 
sludge is discharged through this space by means of tubes. Forward of the sludge 
tanks the crew space is formed, with berths for the seamen on one side of the ship 
and firemen on the other; and the space between this and the bow is occupied by 
ship's stores, chain locker, fresh-water tank, rope locker, and paint room. Below 
the crew space and stores a water-ballast tank is formed, holding about 170 tons 
of water, which is pumped in or out by the ballast pump in the engine room as 
required. Abaft the sludge tank is the stoke hold, containing two multitubular 
boilers, having together a heating surface of 2,800 square feet, working at a pressure 
of 150 pounds per square inch, and the coal bunkers, which contain between 40 tons 
and 60 tons of coal. Further aft is the engine room, containing two twin triple- 
expansion engines, each having steam cylinders 15 inches, 23 inches, and 35 inches 
in diameter, with a stroke of 2 feet. . The engines indicated together about 1,000- 
horsepower on the trial trip. The engine room contains also centrifugal circulating 
pumps, feed pump, 2-inch feed-water makeup, lathes, etc. Abaft the engine room 
is the tunnel used for the screws and lockers for engine stores ; above this are the 
oflBcers' quarters and mess room and steward's pantry. Between the oflBcers' quar- 
ters and the stem are battened lockers and a bathroom; below is a small water- 
ballast tank, which, if filled, immerses the screws deeper in the water when the 
ship is light. On deck forward is an anchor deck, lamp room, steam windlass, mast 
and derrick loading hopper bridge ; below is a room for the steam quartermaster's 
steering engine, a saloon containing two state rooms, galley and coal chute; and 
above the boiler casing are two fresh-water tanks which contain 3 tons of fresh 
water for supplying the boilers. There is a fire service with six screwed unions for 
attaching hose, supplied from the ballast pump, for use in case of fire and for wash- 
ing down the decks and sludge tanks. The arrangement of the Burns differs 
from that of the three earlier vessels chiefly in the captain's room being on deck, 
and by being fitted with electric light, the dynamo being in the engine room. Each 
ship is manned by a crew of 23 officers and men. 

The ships convey the sludge to that part of the estuary some miles beyond South- 
end or Shoeburyness known as the '* Barrow Deep," where it is distributed over a 
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length of 8 miles to 10 milee in the open sea. Although the sludge can, upon emer- 
gency, he discharged in six minutes, in practice one hour is occupied, duriog which 
time the vessel is steaming ahead at her nsnal speed of 10 knots, thus distributing 
the sludge over a large area. 

Soon after the completion of the precipitation works at Barking, it was found 
that the sewage would have to be screened on account of the large amount of float- 
ing substances passing through the tanks and flowing off with the efl9uent water. 
In July, 1890, the contractors commenced a filth hoist over the three lines of sewers 
at the liming station, in which are machinery and appliances for raising and lower- 
ing large iron cages or screens. These are duplicated, one being down while the 
other is raised and cleared. There is a refuse destructor, with two cells, to burn the 
rubbish from the screens. These works were started on the 21st of July, 1891, and 
cost £8,488 ($40,906). The destructor has been much used since that time with the 
assistance of coke breeze, but the quantity obtained exceeds that consumed by the 
destruetor, and a barge load per week has been removed down the river for use on 
agricultural land. 

Crossness, — While the works were being carried out at Barking, plans for those 
required at Crossness were prepared, with such improvements as resulted from 
experience gained at the former place. A contract was entered into on the 4th of May, 
1888, which comprised the alterations to the existing reservoir by converting it into 
four precipitation channels, constructing other two adjoining, sludge- settling 
channels, liming and iron water stations, settling ponds, engine and boiler houses, 
coal vaults, chimney shaft, superintendent's house, 3 houses for the staff, 29 cottages 
for workmen, a schoolhouse for children, a pier, jetty, and tramways. 

The length of the channels of the old reservoir is 559 feet 10| inches, and each has 
a width of about 128 feet and a capacity of 4,421,719 gallons. The two new precipita- 
tion channels are 558 feet 4 inches long by about 99 feet wide, and each has a capacity 
of 1,953,125 gallons, making a total of 21,593,126 gallons of precipitation reservoir 
capacity, built in the form of vaulted subterraneous galleries. There are eight sludge- 
settling channels, each 130 feet long by 22 feet wide, with a working depth of 13 feet, 
and with an upper and lower sludge store. The precipitation channels have an average 
working depth of 10 feet. The sludge-settling channels hold on an average 15 feet 
in depth. There are seven limewater mixing tanks, about 60 feet long and 23 feet 
wide. There are also two large river- water settling ponds. The jetty is about 300 
feet long and 17 feet in width, with the end in the shape of the letter T, the west- 
em arm being 105 feet and the eastern 195 feet long and 23 feet in width; There is 
also a lime store and a slaking shed and an iron- water mixing shed. The engine 
and boiler houses were constructed for the treatment and precipitation of sewage, 
and for pumping the sludge through 16 inch mains to the steamers. At Crossness, 
the lime and iron water are added to the sewage immediately after it reaches the 
main pumping engines. The sewage is then pumped into the abo re-described pre- 
cipitation channels. After the sludge has precipitated, one of the tanks is shut off 
from the remainder, the upper portion of the liquid is carefully drawn off, and the 
sludge is pushed into the sludge sump from the tank floor, whence it is raised into 
the settling channels by two inverted three-cylinder compound engines, each cylin- 
der driving a plunger pump of 21 inches diameter; the high-pressure cylinders are 
14 inches in diameter, and the two low-pressure cylinders 18^ inches diameter with 
2 feet stroke. The maximum lift is 36 feet. 

When the sludge has settled, the liquor is decanted by telescopic weirs to -e 
returned for reliming, for which purpose it is raised by two 8-inch centrifugal pumps, 
the steam cylinders being 7 inches diameter and the stroke 8 inches. The water 
for liming is taken from the river and pumped into liming tanks by four horizontal 
compound double-ram engines, having 14-inch and 26-inch cylinders, driving a 
double-acting ram 18 inches in diameter by 2 feet stroke. These pumps have a 
maximum lift of 36 feet. The lime is first treated in three wash mills 12 feet in 
diameter, the water for them being taken by two 6-inch centrifugal pumps from that 
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lifted by the maip pumpiug engines. The 6-inch centrifugal pumps and the wash 
mills, together -v^ith the iron crnshing mills, are driven by compound Davy-Paxman 
engines, having two high-pressure cylinders 8 inches jn diameter, and low-pressure 
cylinders 12| inches in diameter, with an 18-inoh stroke. 

The sludge collected from the sludge-settling channels is raised and discharged 
into the ships by two three-cylinder inverted compound engines. The high-pres- 
sure cylinders in this case are 18^ inches and the low-pressure cylinders 22 inches in 
diameter, with 22-inch pump rams, the stroke being 2 feet and the maximum lift 54 
feet. These engines have each a pumping capacity of 10 tons per minute. Two 
horizontal hydraulic pumping engines, and two accumulators are employed to sup- 
ply power for lifting the large penstocks. The engines supply 2^ cubic feet of water 
per minute at a pressure of 800 pounds per square inch. Each engine has two hori 
zontal cylinders, high pressure, 9 inches in diameter, and the low pressure 12 inches. 
The two accumulators have 10-inch rams with a stroke of 7 feet. These engines 
also supply power for raising the filth hoist, lime lift, and ash hoist, and control the 
telescopic sludge loading pipe. The etiluent passes in its transit to the pumps 
through three surface condensers, each holding its owu independent steam-driven 
duplex double-acting air pump. Each condenser has 162 tubes 8 feet long and 2 
inches diameter. They are connected by a pipe with the exhausts of all the engines 
in the precipitation engine house, and considering the lengths of the connecting 
pipe, give a fairly good vacuum. Steam is supplied to all these engines by two 30 
feet by 8 feet Lancashire boilers, working at a pressure of 100 pounds per square 
inch. These precipitation works were completed and brought into use on the 2d of 
June, 1892, the cost having been £262,377 5s. ($1,276,858;, to which must be added 
the cost of the engines and machinery, £55,256 7s. 8d. ($268,905). An average of 
203 men are employed on these works. The area of land on which the works at 
<;!rossness are constructed comprises 37i acres. The sewage is treated at Crossness 
in the same manner as at Barking. 

Effra pumping station, — In consequence of repeated complaints of flooding, the 
board of works decided, in 1878, in order to form a relief to the southern low-level 
sewer when surcharged with storm water, to erect a pumping station at the Effra 
outlet, Vauxhall, and another at Falcon Creek, Battersea. The Eflfra pumping sta- 
tion was completed by about the middle, and the Falcon pumping station towards 
the end, of 1879. At the former, the storm water is raised and discharged into the 
Effra Creek at any state of the tide, the maximum lift being 17 feet. The pumping 
machinery consists of a 5-foot 8-inch fan turbine pump, having a vertical spindle 
driven by bevel and other wheels geared to the crank shaft of an old broad-gauge 
locomotive engine, obtained from the Great Western Railway Company. The 
delivery is 4,000 cubic feet per minute, and the steam pressure is 100 pounds per 
square inch. The diameter of the cylinders is 16 inches, and the stroke is 22 inches. 
The speed is 118 revolutions per minute. The diameter of the fan is 68 inches, the 
depth 15 inches, and the speed 134 revolutions per minute. 

Falcon pumping station. — At this station, similar arrangements are in force. The 
lift is only 11 feet, and the total delivery is 6,500 cubic feet per minute. The steam 
pressure is 100 pounds per square inch, and the number of revolutions per minute is 
123. The diameter of the cylinders is 16 inches and the stroke 24 inches ; the diame- 
ter of the fan is 72 inches, the depth 16 inches, and the number of revolutions is 123 
per minute. 

Isle of Dogs pumping station. — In order to provide a permanent remedy for the 
occasional flooding at the Isle of Dogs, it was decided in the autumn of 1885 to 
acquire land near the river and to erect pumping machinery. The engines are high- 
pressure horizontal condensing in duplicate, with 27-inch cylinders and 3 feet stroke, 
making 28 revolutions per minute. Each engine actuates two single-acting lift 
pumps 40 inches in diameter, with 4 feet stroke. There are two Cornish boilers 22 
feet by 6 feet, working at a pressure of 60 x>ounds per square inch. Each pump is 
capable of lifting 1,600 cubic feet per minute, or together 3,200 cubic feet per minute, 
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from a depth of 20 feet. These are used for storm water, and discharge into the 
river Thames. These works came into operation in 1888, and cost about £25,000 
($121,663). The following table shows the work performed at this station, which 
comes into operation when there is a combination of heavy rainfall with a high tide 
or other special circumstances : 



Yeai-. 



1889 
1890 
1891. 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Hoars of 
working. 


Bainfall. 




Inches, 


1.091 


28.3 


226 


23 8 


292 


25 5 


101 


22.1 


233 


19.4 


241 


27.1 


64 


19.9 


38 


20.9 



This shows an average during the seven years of 321 hours, or thirteen days per 
annum. It will be observed that since the northern low-level sewer has been dupli- 
cated (1894), the storm water pumped into the river is much less than before. 

King* 8 Scholars^ Pond pumping station, — Previously to 1890, many complaints were 
received from the local authorities and residents in the district of Westminster 
about frequent flooding of houses in the locality. This was due to the overcharging 
of the sewers, and in June, 1890, it was proposed that pumping machinery, consist- 
ing of centrifugal pumps actuated by gas engines, should be erected on the King's 
Scholars^ Pond sewer at the point where it formerly discharged into the Thames. 
The building was erected, and two 100 1. H. P. Otto gas engines, working at 160 revo- 
lutions per minute, were supplied. Each engine drives a 24-inch centrifugal pum}]^ 
running at 200 revolutions per minute, hating 4-foot fans, with a lift of 15 feet, and 
discharging 44 tons per minute. The cost of this station was £5,662 ($27,554). 
From the 24th of July, when first started, to the 31st of December, 1894, the two 
engines and pumps worked for 6Q hours 35 minutes. For the year 1895, they worked 
for a total period of 73^ hours, and during 1896, 73 hours 35 minutes— that is to say, 
when the tide would not permit the storm water to pass through the ordinary outlet 
inu) the river. This installation is well adapted for its purpose, and is preferable 
to steam machinery. 

Generally, the main drainage system as described was that in operation or con- 
templated when the Metropolitan Board of Works ceased to exist, and its duties 
were undertaken by the London County Council. This body came into office on 
March 21, 1889, when the late Sir Joseph Bazalgette retired from the office he had 
held so long and honorably. It may be of interest to note that the ratable value 
of the metropolis upon the establishment of the late board of works in 1855 was 
£11,283,665 ($54,911,956); in 1889, when the board became defunct, the ratable 
value was £31,033,786 ($155,124,042), and the population had correspondingly 
increased. The first officer appointed by the county council was the late Mr. 
J. Gordon, M. Inst. C.E., who entered upon his duties in July, 1889, but who died on 
the 9th of November following, deeply regretted by all who knew him. His suc- 
cessor was Mr. A. R« Binnie, member of council of the institution, who commenced 
his duties in February, 1890, Mr. Santo Crimp, M. Inst. C.E., commencing his duties 
as district engineer for the northern section of the metropolis at the same time. 
Mr. Crimp, on his retirement from the service of the council in 1893, was succeeded by 
Mr. J. E. Worth, M. Inst. C.E., and they have, together with Mr. Hart Bennett, had 
the honor of carrying on the work described in connection with the main drainage 
of London under the direction ot Mr. Binnie. 

Soon after Mr. Binnie's appointment, he was requested by the council to furnish 
further information upon the main drainage and sewage disposal of London. Sir 
Beigamin Baker, K. C. M. G., past president of the institution, was associated with 
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him, and their joint report suggested: (1) The construction of additional relief 
sewers in the metropolis for the further mitigation of the frequent flooding; (2) the 
enlargement of the main outfall sewers, in order to prevent the too frequent occur- 
rence of overflows of storm water and sewage into the river; and (3), if it should be 
found necessary after experience, the conveyance of the sewage or the efiluent to 
points lower down the river, where it would be diluted with larger volumes of river 
and sea water. 

The works proposed for the north side of the Thames were estimated to cost 
£920,000, wbile those for the south side were to cost £1,300,000. Certain of these 
works were recommended to be executed forthwith, as of pressing necessity. ^ 

The most important of the works carried out by the council is, perhaps, that of 
preventing flooding in the east end of London, notably in Limehouse, Poplar, and the 
Isle of Dogs. As origmally constructed, what was known as the Isle of Dogs branch, 
which joined the northern low-level sewer near Bromley station, was 5 feet in diam- 
eter, with a gradient of 1 in 5,000. The inverts of the main sewer and of the branch 
were at the same level, and upon the occurrence of heavy rainfall, when the low- 
level sewer became surcharged, the sewage backed up into the districts referred to 
through the branch. It was determined, therefore, to deal separately with that 
part of the district, for which purpose a new pumping station was erected at Abbey 
Mills. The low-level sewer was duplicated between that station and the Isle of Dogs 
branch, but at a lower level, so as to give a free discharge to the sewer, which was 
then disconnected from the northern low level. The new sewer is 9 feet in diameter 
and about three-fourths of a mile in length, and it has proved eftectual in preventing 
the flooding which was formerly so frequent. Since it came into operation, not a 
single complaint has been received. This work has also resulted in a large addition 
to the pumping power available at Abbey Mills, as the new pumping machinery at 
that station is capable of lifting 36,000,000 gallons per day to an average height of 
40 feet, so that not only are the districts referred to relieved, but more power is 
available for dealing with the sewage delivered at the Abbey Mills station by the 
northern low-level sewer. The pumping machinery at the new station consists of a 
pair of triple-expansion Worthington engines. The high-pressure cylinders are 14^ 
inches, the intermediate 28^ inches, and the low-pressure 33 inches in diameter, with 
a stroke of 4 feet.^ The rams of the pumps are 3 feet in diameter, with a stroke of 
4 feet. These works cost in all about £77,000 ($374,721). Communication was also 
made with the northern low- level sewer, in order that the seWage could, in an emer- 
gency, be pumped at either station. 

The next work of importance carried out in accordance with the recommendations 
in the report referred to is the increase of the pumping capacity at Crossness, which 
works are now in hand, and are estimated to cost £76,000 ($369,854). Having 
regard to the rapid growth of population, the time can not be far distant when the 
larger works suggested in the report must be undertaken. 

It is necessary to refer to the improvements made in the works handed over to the 
county council as suggested by experience. 

In regard to the pumping machinery, much progress has been made since the date 
when the works were originally constructed, and steam is now employed at much 
higher pressure. The coal bill at the various stations was found to be very large — 
Jit least 50 per cent more than it should be with first-rate machinery and high- 
pressure steam. The pumps, moreover, at Abbey Mills, which were of the double- 
acting piston type, were worn out. As a result, the sewage could never be pumped 
down in the northern low-level sewer, which was surcharged as far up as Westmin- 
ster. The improvement of the machinery at this station was therefore undertaken 
at the earliest possible moment. All the old boilers were removed, and ten new 
Lancashire boilers, each 30 feet by 8 feet, seven working at a pressure of 100 pounds 
and three at a pressure of 150 pounds per square inch, were substituted, the boilers 
being provided with mechanical stokers and fuel economizers. After the new boil- 
ers were fixed, the compounding of the machinery was proceeded with. New pumps 
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were also provided, aud the macbiuery at this station may be said to fully accord 
with the latest practice. The work was carried on without causing any interrup- 
tion in the work of pumping the dry- weather flow, together with as much rainfall as 
the machinery in work was capable of. This work was carried out from 1892 to 
1895, aud has cost £21,000 ($102,197). The cost of pumping the sewage before the 
alterations was between 16s. and ITs. ($3.89 and $4.14) per million gallons, while 
subsequently it became only lis. ($2.68) per million gallons. But more important 
than this, from the sanitary point of view, it may bo stated that the northern low- 
level sewer is now kept pumped down, and that there is in consequence an enor- 
mous reservoir capacity available in this sewer and its branches for the reception 
of moderate rainfalls, which before the alterations caused frequent overflows into 
the river. Sixty-eight men are employed at this station, and the work is performed 
continuously. 

At Crossness, the four rams on each pump, already referred to, were removed, new 
pnmp barrels, with single plungers 9 feet in diameter, were substituted, and the com- 
pounding of the engines is now being proceeded with on the same general lines as 
those at Abbey Mills. The estimated cost of this work is £76,000 ($369,854). The 
substitution of the large plunger has proved quite satisfactory. 

At Deptford, too, the work of compounding is well in hand, of which the new boil- 
ers, seatings, economizers, etc., have cost £11,614 ($56,520). Also, in order to deal 
with the storm water discharged iuto the low-level sewer at Battersea, the late 
board built the two relief pumping stations, one at the Falcon Brook and the other 
over the Efi'ra Creek, as described. As these stations have single pumps only, it was 
proposed to duplicate them ; but the space, particularly at the latter station, being 
so limited it has been decided to build a new station at Heath wall, in Nine Elms 
Lane, this being approximately midway between the other two stations. This sta- 
tion is fast approaching completion, and will contain three horizontal Otto gas 
engines, each of 200 indicated horsepower, driving three belt-driven centrifugal 
28-inch pumps. The capacity of each pump will be 66 tons per minute, with a lift of 
about 20 feet. The cost of the land, buildings, etc., is about £16,500 ($80,297), and 
that of the machinery £5,238 ($25,491). The mechanical work has been executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. T. Atkinson. 

The precipitating channels at Barking were designed for use on the intermittent 
system, and were provided with large telescopic weirs for the purpose of decanting 
the effluent water; butin practice it was foun<l impossible to produce a satisfactory 
effluent by this means, as was indicated by the small amount of sludge produced, 
namely, 7,300 tons per week, being less than one-third of the quantity known to be 
contained in London sewage. Moreover, crude sewage was frequently discharged 
into the river during periods of heavy rainfall. The matter received the careful 
and anxious consideration of the chief engineer, and as a result it was determined 
to build weir walls across the farther ends of the precipitation channels, to abandon 
the telescopic weirs, with the exception of those necessary for decanting the effluent 
for cleansing purposes, and to treat the se\f^ge upon the continuous system. These 
alterations were carried out in 1891 at a cost of £1,890 ($9,198), and the immediate 
result of the alteration in the mode of working was to raise the production of 
sludge to 23,000 tons per week, while in 1895 the sludge sent to sea averaged 26,760 
tons per week, the increase in population and more perfect methods of working 
accounting for the latter increase. It may be said that as a consequence of these 
improvements, since March, 1892, no sewage has passed direct into the river at the 
outfall works, for no matter what storms have occurred in London, all that has 
come to Barking has first been treated and passed through the precipitation chan- 
nels. While the works were in progress, the experience gained at Barking was 
brought to bear upon those at Crossness, the designs were altered, and the works as 
completed are upon the same general lines as those at Barking. The average weekly 
production of sludge at this station during 1895 was about 15,000 tons per week. 

Among other improvements, either in progress or about to be carried out for the 
further improvement of the main drainage works, may be mentioned the provision 
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of large steel slndge tanks at Barking, situated at a safficient elevation to permit 
of the slndge gravitating into the steamers; so that night and Sunday pumping of 
the sludge is not necessary, and the loading of the steamers is much facilitated. 
These tanks hold about three shiploads, or upward of 3,000 tons, and cost £11,220 
($54,602). Telescopic weirs were introduced, at a cost of £1,710 ($8,322), into the 
sludge-settling channels at Barking, to facilitate drawing off the liquor from the 
settled sludge, thus enabling the latter to be sent to sea in a more concentrated form. 
A not unimportant improvement has been that of dealing with the liqnor drawn off 
from the settled sludge, separately from the main body of sewage, into which it was 
formerly discharged. This liquor, amounting to 1,200,000 gallons per daj at Bark- 
ing and 600,000 gallons at Crossness, which is approximately 1 per cent of the daily 
sewage flow, is treated with 20 grains of lime and 10 grains of proto-sulphate of iron 
per gallon, which quickly precipitates the suspended matters and deodorizes this 
black and filthy liquid. The jetty was also lengthened and widened in order to 
provide more berthing room for the steamers, and to permit of the lime, coal, and 
other stores being delivered alongside by steamer at all states of the tide. 

The drainage of North Woolwich is also about to be undertaken, at a cost of £67,000 
($326,056), the sewage from this part of the metropolis having hitherto passed direct 
into the Thames. 

Experience has suggested certain other improvements at Barking, mainly in the 
shape of a liming station to be constructed upon the foreshore of the river along- 
side the jetty, which will obviate the necessity of conveying the lime to the 
present liming station, upward of one-half mile distant, and will also enable a 
more perfect solution of lime to be produced. The lime water will be conveyed 
from this new station to the main ontfall sewers at a distance of about 500 feet 
above the new liming station, to which place it will be conveyed in a channel. 
Clarified sewage effluent will be used in the manufacture of this lime water, in place 
of the sewage which has been used hitherto. This liming station, with the neces- 
sary adjuncts, will cost about £60,000 ($291,990). 

Other works of an important character are contemplated, including a new sewer 
from Hackney Wick to Abbey Mills for the purpose of relieving the river Lea from 
the too fr*equent overflows of storm water ; also the erection at Chelsea of a storm- 
water pumping station with gas engines and pumps, like those provided at the 
Heath Wall and Kings Scholars Pond outlets. The cost of these works will be 
about £50,000 ($243,325). 

A small but not unimportant addition to the main drainage works at Barking 
may be mentioned, namely, the artificial filter, which is generally known as the 
coke-breeze filter, and was the outcome of certain experiments made on smaller 
filters in 1892. The experimental work in connection with these filters has been 
published and the results are generally known. The authors may, therefore, con- 
fine their remarks to a bare statement of fact that the filter composed of coke breeze 
gave the best results. As the works are situated near the Beckton gas works, where 
large quantities of breeze and cinders are produced, and as it was found that these 
materials could be obtained alongside the council's works at a cost of about Is. 6d. 
per ton, it was determined to make a filter of them with a superficial area of abbut 
1 acre. This filt<jr was constructed for the main drainage committee by Mr. Crimp, 
in 1893, at a cost of about £2,000 ($97,330). It consists of 3 feet of what is known 
as pan breeze, or cinder, with a layer of gravel at the top 3 inches in thickness, 
intended to act as a weighting material. Advantage was taken of the experience 
gained in working the smaller filters, and arrangements were made for the filter to 
be charged with effluent from the precipitation channels; the effluent can then be 
kept in contact with the filter for any required length of time; the purified effluent 
then flows off by a channel into the Thames, and the filter is again charged. As is 
well known, the purification of the effluent is effected by means of organisms which 
establish themselves in the filter, and the amount of purification effected depends 
upon the length of time the effluent is allowed to remain in contact with these organ- 
isms. In practice, it is found that a purification of about 78 per cent of the dissolved 
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organic matters can be effected with a contact of about two hours. The filter is 
worked day and night for six days of the week in periods of eight hours. In each 
period the filter is charged, the time occupied being about ont> hour, the effluent 
remains in contact for two hours, while the remainder of the time is ocouped in 
drawing oft the filtrate. The volume dealt with per twenty-four hours, when the 
filter is in operation, is 1,000,000 gallons; and so far as present experience goes, 
the filter is apparently capable of continuing its function for a considerable period 
of time. This filter indicates that if it should ever become necessary to further 
purify the effluent generally, as now discharged into the Thames, the object sought 
to be attained might be accomplished by means of filters of the kind referred to. 

Sewage discharged at Barking Outfall, three-monthly periodt, 1893-1895, 





Year. 


Dry days. 


Average 

daily 
discharge. 




1893. 


34 
65 
32 

30 


Gallons. 
108, 039, 000 
106,777,000 
113,720,000 
102, 37,3, 000 


Second three months. ...> . .. .. 


Third three months - 


Last three months - - 






The whole year 


161 


107, 377, 000 




1894. 


First three months 


24 
33 
33 
27 


115,167,000 
112, 478, 000 
120. 306, 000 
99,759,000 


Second three mouths 


Third three mouths 


Last three months 






The whole year 


117 


112.045,000 




1895. 


First three months 


44 
53 
45 
40 


125, 160, 000 
128,437,000 
115 447 000 


Second three months 


Third three months 


Last three months 


98. 582. 000 






The whole year 


182 


116, 990, 000 







As to the dry- weather flow of sewage on the north side of the Thames, the authors 
have had some difficulty in determining what are and what are not *' dry days." In 
order to obtain a fair standard of comparison, it was considered that those days may 
be said to be dry on which there is no fall of rain either on the day itself or during 
the previous twenty-four hours. Adopting this standard, it is found that the num- 
ber of dry days in 1893, 1894, and 18^5 were, respectively, 161, 117, and 182. In the 
table preceding will be found the figures for these periods set out for the whole of 
the years in question, and also for each of the four quarters of the years. 

In investigating, however, the dry- weather flow of sewage, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that it varies considerably during the several days of the week, as will be 
seen from the following table: 

Average dry flow of seivage on different days of the week during the years 1898^ 1894, 1895. 



Day of the week. 



Sunday 

Monday 

Tuestlay — 
We<lnesday. 
Thursday.. . 

Friday 

Saturday ... 



Total . 



Dry 
days. 



Average daily 
discharge. 



Oallom. 

96, 364, 000 
103, 414, OUO 
110,097.000 
114,307,000 
110, 387, 00(» 
111,927,000 
108. 557, 000 



1894. 



Dry Average daily 
discharge. 



Oallo s. 

9'.>.C64.000 
107,135,000 
117,765.000 
110,305,000 
117,195.000 
113,0.55,000 
114,945,000 



1895. 



Dry 
days. 



Averagedaily 
discharge. 



Gallons. 
102, 565. 000 
116,918,000 
120. 078, 000 
125, 95.5, OOG 
120. 851, 000 
121,331 000 
116, 186, 000 
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Experiments bearing on the question of the discharging capacity of sewers have ' 
been made upon the three main outfall sewers to Barking, which were designed in 
accordance with the formula: 

r = 53.64 n/H2F, 

and were calculated to discharge 33,800 cubic feet per minute, or a maximum with a 
chord subtended by an angle of 49^*^ (about H full bore), 34,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute. As a fact, continuous automatic records, taken within all reasonable limits of 
accuracy upon the three 10-foot weirs at the outfall works, show that during periods 
of great storms the discharge reaches 45,062 cubic feet per minute, the last occasion 
having been on the 18th of March, 1896. This is at least 29^ per cent more than 
the sewers were originally calculated to carry. These sewers can not become sur- 
charged, and therefore do not work under pressure. The ordinary dry-weather flow 
is 13,000 cubic feet per minute, and the maximum discharge during heavy falls of 
rain is, as stated, about 45,000 cubic feet per minute. 

It is difficult to appreciate the vastness of the work carried on in connection with 
the disposal of the sewage of the metropolis. A staff, consisting of 460 men on the 
north side of the Thames, 310 men on the south side, and 150 men on the sludge 
vessels, is engaged in this work of pumping and chemically treating and dealing 
with the sludge of the 75,000 million gallons of sewage produced in each year, which 
is transformed into a clear innocuous effluent flowing into the Thames. The sludge, 
consisting of 2,169,000 tons per annum, is conveyed 50 miles down the river and 
deposited in the German Ocean, leaving no trace either in the sea or on shore. The 
work proceeds incessantly night and day, in order that the daily flow of 205 million 
gallons of sewage may be disposed of without offense; and all who are familiar 
with the lower reaches of the Thames will agree that the pollution of the river is 
thus practically prevented. 

TREATMENT AND DISPOSAL OF LONDON SEWAGE DURING 1896. 

[Extracts from report by the chief engineer, on the treatment of sewage at the Barking and Cross- 
ness onttall -works, and the conveyance of sludge to sea, together with a return of the storm over- 
flows into the rivers Thames and Lee from the council s sewers, during the year 1896.] 

In reviewing the operations carried on at the two outfalls at Barking and Cross- 
ness during the year 1896, both as regards the actual work done and the cost thereof, 
a few prefatory remarks, similar to those given in the previous reports, become 
necessary. 

It will be remembered that the two outfalls north and south of the river Thames 
differ in one important particular. At Barking, the sewage is delivered through the 
three parallel outfall sewers by gravitation on to the site of the works, and is there 
treated without the necessity of any preliminary pumping ; while at Crossness, on 
the other hand, the sewage which is received at the outfall station has to be pumped 
by the main engines; consequently, in reviewing the work of the two stations it 
becomes necessary, for the purpose of comparison, to exclude in the case of Crossness 
the cost of pumping and other expenses incidental to this operation. Another point 
which must be borne in mind is that the quantity of crude sewage dealt with at Bark- 
ing and Crossness stands in the relation of about 45i at Barking to 30^ at Crossness, 
or in other words, 60.02 per cent of the total quantity of sewage received at the outfalls 
is treated at the former station and at the latter, only 39.98 per cent. Again, the 
quality of the sewage at the two outfalls is different, that at Barking being of a 
much heavier and stronger description than that at Crossness. 

The working of the fleet of six sludge steamers has also been taken out, and con- 
sidered not only with regard to the two outfalls, but also with respect to each vessel 
separately. 

I may say that during the past year none of the effluent water from the works 
was deodorized, as it was not found to be nt* oessary. 

To arrive at an approximately correct idea of the cost of the whole work, it 
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becomes necessary to take into account the capital expenditure which has been 
incurred, and the annual payments on account of sinking fund, and interest in each 
particular case. 

In dealing with the latter subject, I have placed myself in communication with the 
comptroller, and have arrived at figures which I hope will prove satisfactory to the 
committee. It should be borne in mind, however, that the cost for interest, owing 
to the system on which loans are repaid, will be a continually decreasing sum as the 
principal is paid o£f. 

WORK DONE. * 

During the year 75,654| million gallons of crude sewage were received and treated, 
or an increase of 0.80 per cent on the quantity in 1895; and 2,178,000 tons of sludge, 
which were obtained with a moisture varying from 91.08 to 91.44 per cent, were sent 
to sea, or an increase of 0.41 per cent on the quantity obtained last year. In other 
words, one ton of Bludge was extracted from every 32,204 gallons of crude sewage 
at Barking, and from every 39,148 gallons at Crossness. This is a decrease of one- 
half per cent at the former and an increase of 1.7 per cent at the latter, indicating 
that the sewage in the year 1896 was not so diluted at Barking and more diluted at 
Cr3ssness than it was during the preceding year. The rainfall was 2.19 inches more 
in 1896 than in 1895. 

The absolutely dry solid matter sent to sea would be represented by 43.43 grains 
per gallon from Barking and 34.27 grains per gallon from Crossness. This at once 
shows that we have to deal with a different description of sewage on the two sides 
of the river, and a larger proportion of lime per gallon was used at Barking than 
at Crossness, in the proportion of 4.84 to 3.56 grains per gallon. The effluent pro- 
duced at the two outfalls is said to contain solid matter in suspension of an average 
of 7.9 grains per gallon at Barking to 5:2 at Crossness, showing that the former is an 
increase of 2.6 per cent and the latter of 6.12 per cent on the figures of 1895. As 
each sludge ship carries, on an average, 1,000 tons, 2,178 double voyages, of say 100 
miles each, have been performed by the fleet. 

In all the above calculations, no account has been taken of the large quantities of 
sand and fine gravel which are brought down by the sewer and deposited in the pre- 
cipitation channels, and which on being removed by hand are run to spoil at the two 
outfalls, and not sent to sea, although the cost is of course included in all the work- 
ing expenses. 

COST. 

Passing now to the question of cost, I propose (1) to treat the whole operation 
from the largest and broadest point of view, in which is taken into account the 
capital expenditure on works, the annual working expenses, interest on borrowed 
money, and the repayment of capital, stating them for each of the two outfalls at 
Barking and Crossness and for the working of the sludge steamers, as well as for the 
total operations carried out as a whole. After this I propose (2) to analyze more in 
detail the actual working expenses in each case, setting aside in this instance the 
capital charges which will have been previously taken into account. 

(1) Total cost including capital charges. 

£ s.A. 
At Barking the total capital expenditure on works 
amounts to 514,980 = $2, 506, 150 

The working expenses, including precipitation, experi- 
mental filtration, and the treatment of the sludge, 
together with the pumping required to put it on board 

the ships, amount to 52,135 4 6= 253,717 

The allowance on capital is composed of two items: 

On account of principal 10,110 0= 49,200 

For interest 13,460 0= 65,503 

Total '.... 75,705 4 6= 368,420 
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As 45,407^ million gallons were treated at Barking, the resulting cost has been at 

the rate of £1 13s. 4d. ($8.09) per million gallons, this being a slight increase on 

the previous year, which stood at £1 12s. O^d. ($7.90). 

& 8. d. 
Turning now to Crossness we find that the total capital 

expenditure on works has been 333,059 = $1, 620, 832 

The working expenses of all kinds on precipitation and 
pumping sludge into ships 21,138 7 7= 102,870 

The allowance for expenditure on capital account was— 

On acconnt of principal 7,890 0:= 38,397 

Forinterest 9,280 0= 45,161 

Total 38,308 7 7= 186,428 

giving a rate of £1 5s. 4d. ($6.15) on 30,247 million gallons treated at this station, a 
slight reduction on the previous year, which stood at £1 6s. 7id. ($6.46). 

& 8. d. 
Referring again to the sludge ships we find that the total 

capital expenditure has been 146,490 0= $712,894 

The cost of working 30,884 5= 150,297 

Repayment of principal , 6,600 0= 32,119 

Interest paid 4,170 0= 20,293 

Total 41,654 5= 202,709 

or at the rate of 4.59d. per ton on the 2,178,000 tons of sludge sent to sea, which is 
at the average rate of 0.0459d. per ton per mile, or, as compared with the previous 
year, an increase of 0.0462d. per ton. Each trip has cost on an average of £19 2s. 
6d. ($93), or 3s. 9.9d. (93 cents) per mile, or about 0.65 per cent less than the previous 
year. 

From the above figures we arrive at the gross result that the work of the year 1896 
has been carried out, when working expenses and capital expenditure are taken into 
account, for a sum of £155,667 12s. 6d. ($757,556), as compared with £154,945 4s. 2d. 
($754,041) in 1895, and £150,231 14s. 6d. ($731,103) in 1894, or a total average cost for 
precipitation, filtration, and conveyance to sea at the rate of £2 Is. 1.82d. ($10,013) 
per million gallons on the gross quantity of 75,654| million gallons of sewage re- 
ceived and treated at the two outfalls, or at the rate of 16s. 3.08d. ($3.96) per ton 
for the 191,513 tons of solid matter removed from the sewage. 

This forms the first broad and general view of the question when all expenditure 
is taken into account, without attempting to analyze any of the more detailed opera- 
tions which I propose to examine under the head of "working expenses." 

(2) Working expenses. 

The operations in connection with the treatment of sewage divide themselves 
under the following heads : Precipitation, which includes the operations at the filth 
hoists, the treatment with chemicals, and the drawing off of the effluent water; 
sludge (land cost), the work done by flushers in clearing the precipitation channels, 
settling in the sludge store, pumping off the liquor, and pumping into the ships; 
sludge (sea cost), the conveyance of the sludge to sea by ships. 

At Barking, the precipitating of the solids from 45,407^ million gallons cost £40,177 
18s. lid. ($195,526), or at the rate of 17s. 8.36d. ($421) per million gallons. At Cross- 
ness, on the other hand, the smaller quantity of 30,247 million gallons cost £ 16,040 
18s. 3d. ($78,063), or at the rate of 10s. 7.27d. ($2.58) per million gallons. This is to 
a considerable extent accounted for by the fact that at Barking 4.84 grains of lime 
per gallon were used, as compared with 3.56 grains at Crossness for precipitation. 

The land charges for the treatment at Barking of 1,410,000 tons of sludge were 
£11,730 lis. 8d. ($57,087), or at the rate of 2d. (4 cents) per ton, while the 768,000 
tons at Crossness cost £5,097 9s. 4d. ($24,807), or at the rate of 1.59d. (3.2 cents) 
10482 10 
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per ton. The cost of coDveying sludge to sea was at the rate of 3.40d. (6.8 cents) 
per ton at Barking, and 3.40d. per ton at CrossnesB, or an average for the total 
quantity of sludge of 3.40d. (6.8) cents per ton per trip, or at the rate of .034d (0.06 
cents) per ton per mile, taking the average loading and unloading to extend over 
100 miles per trip. 

DISPOSAL OF REFUSE IN LONDON. 

[Extracts IVooi reports of streets committee, printed in 1897.] 

The area of the city is equal to 1 sqnare mile, containing close upon 50 miles of 
streets, courts, and alleys, the carriage and foot wa.> s of which require the attention 
of the scavengers continuously, hy night as well as by day. 

There are about 28,000 houses and holdings from which the dust and trade refuse 
is regularly removed, and when it is borne in mind that no less than 1,250,(X)0 
persons and about 100,000 vehicles enter the city daily, the cost and difficulties of 
removing the refuse and cleansing the streets will be better appreciated. 

Four hundred and thirty-seven men and youths and 179 street orderly boys are 
engaged in the work, in addition to about 50 women sorters, who are paid respec- 
tively, according to service and ability, as follows: Boys to youths, age 13 to 16, 
6s. 6d. to 10s. ($1.58 to $2.43) ; youths to men, age 16 to 21, 10s. to 20s. ($2.43 to $4.87) ; 
men, age 21 and upward, 2l8. to 28s. ($5.11 to $6.81); w^omen, 9s. to 15s. ($2.19 to 
$3.65). The commissioners have 96 horses and about 100 carts, vans, water wagons, 
and sweeping machines. 

The refuse removed from the city can be divided into two heads : House and trade 
refuse, and street sweepings and slop, including market refuse, but not diseased 
meat or poultry. The quantities removed during the year 1894 were, as under house 
and trade refuse, 41,626 tons; street sweepings and slop, 31,156 tons; total, 72,782 
tons; of this, 23,160 tons were burned in the destructors, leaving about 20 per cent, 
or 4,632 tons of clinker, etc., the subsequent removal of whicn costs about Is. (24 
cents) per ton. The remainder of the dust and trade refuse is sorted and sifted, 
and all marketable commodities, such as glass, paper, rags, etc., are eliminated, the 
ashes and breeze being eventually disposed of to brlckmakers, and the street sweep- 
ings, to farmers ; the total amonnt realized last year by the sale of the various articles 
was £2,680 ($13,042), thereby reducing the expense of sorting and sifting to about 
2s. (48 cents) per ton, the gross cost of obtaining this result in wages, getting rid 
of residue, etc., having been £5,332 ($25,948). 

The annual net cost of cleansing the streets and the 'removal and disposal of the 
dust and trade refuse from the city, as thus briefly referred to, is about £41,000 
($199,527). 

It will be observed that to burn the whole of the city dust and trade refuse, about 
double the number of furnaces of similar capacity to those at present in use (which 
consume on an average about 8,6 tons per day of 24 hours) would be required, but 
if an addition is contemplated to the existing plant, it would be expedient to pro- 
vide furnaces capable of destroying the street sweepings, etc., as well, so that noth- 
ing whatever of an offensive character should remain on the wharf premises a 
moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 

The number of the modern and improved furnaces that would be necessary to con- 
sume everything delivered at the wharf would, of coarse, be governed by the 
capacity of the destructor selected, and the respective capacities of the different 
types of furnaces vary considerably. 

The methods more or less generally adopted for dealing with refuse may be briefly 
described as (1) the sorting and sifting process ; (2) the system of removal by barge 
or rail; (3) the process of cremation. 

Sorting and sifting.^The sorting and sifting process is too well known to need 
description; the system is condemned by some from a sanitary point of view, on the 
ground that all refuse should be destroyed, or got rid of before the products of 
putrefaction can poison the atmosphere, and that it should not be subjected to any 
manipulation whatever, after it has been collected by the scavengers. 
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The process, I think, can only be justifieil here on the score that it finds employ- 
ment for a few women. 

The days of the ** Golden Dustman" are of the past. Formerly, no donbt, for- 
tunes were amassed by persons who were lucky enough to secure contracts for the 
removal of house and trade refuse, at a period, too, when considerable sums were 
paid to local authorities for the privilege of collecting it. 

The brick fields with which London was surrounded created a constant demand 
for the cinder and ashes, and everything of a marketable nature w as readily turned 
into money. Things are very difierent now. The rapid growth of the metropolis, 
the absorption of the brick fields, improved means of combustion in our homes, the 
adoption of gas stoves, the exigencies of modern sanitation, and the depression in 
agriculture have combined to entirely revolutionize the business of a dust con- 
tractor, who now, instead of paying with eagerness for the privilege, requires a 
considerable sum from the authorities for removing the refuse. 

The barging system. — In order to obtain experience of the 'result of the barging 
system — and before considering the question of augmenting the cremators — the 
committee inspected the wharves of the vestries of Chelsea and St. Margaret and 
St. John, Westminister, where the barging system is in operation and where burn- 
ing is not resorted to. These vestries contract for the removal of their refuse, the 
Chelsea vestry paying 2s. 3d. (54.7 cents) per load (15 to 30 hundredweights per 
load) for the dust, and Is. T^d. (39.5 cents) per cubic yard for the slop, and the vestry 
of St. Margaret and St. John paying 2s. 7d. (52.8 cents) per load for dust (18 hundred- 
weights per load), and Is. 8id. (41.5 cents) per cubic yard for slop. The contracts 
are for a year, and the contractors are required always to have a barge alongside 
the wfiarf, into which the refuse is delivered direct from the collecting carts. 
Neither vestry appeared to have any official knowledge of what eventually becomes 
of the refuse, a point which the commission would scarcely care'" to leave in doubt, 
for if they adopted the system of barging they would probably require to reserve 
some sort of control in regard to the destination of the city refuse, in view of possi- 
ble complaints of it becoming a source of nuisance in another district. This control 
could only be eff'ectually secured by the commissioners carrying out the work them- 
selves, which would entail the acquisition of barges and a receiving depot on the 
river, as well as a wharf in the city from which to chute the refuse. Of course, Lett's 
Wharf could be utilized for the latter purpose, but the cost of cartage, etc., would 
be greatly enhanced by its distance from the city. There is no doubt that the barg- 
ing system has its advantages, provided it can be conducted without nuisance. 
Land could be reclaimed, or the system might be worked in connection with a farm 
which could be acquired for the purpose, and made profitable as a source of supply 
of provender for the commissioners' horses. A prolonged frost, however, would 
seriously interfere with this method of removal, and it must be remembered that in 
hot weather the continuous passage on the river of barge loads of refuse, etc., must 
to a more or less degree taint the surrounding atmosphere. 

The removal to country depots by railway. — The alternative to barging would be the 
removal of the refuse by rail, and this method is adopted by the vestry of St. Mary, 
Newington, who for the past sixteen years have sent their refuse and dust into the 
country to the two depots acquired by the parish at Meopham and Longfields in 
Kent. 

The storage capacity at the depots renders the vestry to a great extent independ- 
ent of market fluctuations, and assists them in maintaining the price of road sweep- 
ings and ashes and breeze for agricultural and brick-making purposes, respectively. 
The railway carriage is Is. 8d. (40.5 cents) per ton. From a return furnished by 
Mr. Dunham, the vestry clerk, it appears that during the years 1879, 1880, 1881, and 
1882, lt>8,019 tons were sent to the depots, and the amount realized, over and above 
the cost of railway carriage, was £2,665 198. Id. ($12,974), which went toward 
reducing the cost of collection. Since then, owing to depression in the brick trade 
and agriculture, results have not been so favorable, although they can not be said 
to be unsatisfactory. 
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In the eleven years from 1883 to 1894, the cost of getting rid. of a ton of refuse, 
including railway carriage, after delivery on the trucks, has varied from 4|d. to Is. 8d. 
(9.6 cents to 40.5 cents), the average for the sixteen years being only lO^d. (21.2 
cents) a ton. The net cost per ton, including railway carriage, for the past five 
years was as under: 1890, ls.8d. (40.5 cents); 1891, lid. (22.2 cents); 1892, lid. (22.2 
cents); 1893, is. 7id. (39.5 cents); 1894, Is. 7d. (38.5 cents). 

The vestry entered into a contract with the vestry of St. George the Martyr to 
receive the dust and refuse from that parish for the sum of £2,750 ($13,383) a year. 
This arrangement appears to have resulted in a profit, which is shown in the reduced 
cost to the vestry in getting rid of their own refuse in 1891 and 1892. Since 1887, 
they have given the Wandsworth board a shoot for the house dust collected from 
the parish of Clapham, the board loading the dust on rail, and p'Sying the railway 
company their charges for carriage, and the vestry 9d. (18.2 cents) per ton, to cover the 
cost of unloading and shoot. The advantage or otherwise of this method of removal 
depends chiefly upon the proximity of a suitable railway siding. 

Cremation o/re/wse.— The committee then directed their attention to the process 
of cremation, and the following particulars of destructors were abstracted and 
furnished to each member: Manlove, Alliott & Co.'s destructor, fitted with Boulnois 
& Brodie's patent improvements for charging cells, etc., Liverpool; Livet^s patent 
dust destructor, Halifax; the Beaman & Deas destructor, Warrington; the 
Engle garbage cremator, New York ; Warner's "Perfectus" destructor, Hornsey ; the 
Horsfall refuse furnace, Oldham; the Whiley patent mechanical refuse destructor, 
Manchester ; the Desideratum refuse destructor, Liverpool ; Hanson's patent retort 
utilizer of town refuse, Wakefield. 

In London and its environs, where cremation is resorted to, destructors of the 
Fryer type (similar to that at Lett's wharf) appear to be almost in general use, viz, 
at Battersea, Hampstead, Whitechapel, Woolwich, and Ealing; at Hornsey the 
Warner "Perfectus" destructor has been adopted. 
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The following statement shows the estimated annual cost of dealing with the. 
whole of the city dust and street sweepings (say, 72,000 tons) by the various types 
of destructors and by the other methods of disposing of refuse : 



Sorting and sifting 

Barging system , 

Removi^ by rail 

Do 

Cremation : b 

Beaman & Deas 

Fryer's (with patent 
charging apparatus). 

Fryer's c 

Horsfall's 

Hanson's utilizer 

Li vet 



Lett*s wharf (41,626 loads of dust, 

etc.). 

Estimate 

St. Mary, Newington (price for 1894) . 
St. Mary, Newington (average for 

16 years). 

"Warrington , 

Liverpool 

Lett's wharf 

Oldham 

Wakefield , 

Monck street, Westminster 



Per ton. 



i. d. Cents. 
2 =48.6 



1 7 =38.5 
10i = 21.2 

7i = 15. 2 
9} = 19. 7 

1 84 = 4L5 I 

1 2i = 29.3 I 

1 2i = 29.3 

1 6 =36.4 



Annual cost. 



a i^4, 162 = $20, 254 



9.000 = 
5,700 = 
3,150 = 



2,250 = 
2,925 = 

6,150 = 

4,350 = 

4,350 = 

a3,120 = 



43,799 
27,739 
15,329 



10,960 
14,235 

29,929 
21, 369 
21,309 
15,183 



a There would be, in addition, the cost of getting rid of upward of 30,000 tons of street sweepings 
and slop. 

6 Exclusive of interest on capital and repairs, and without crediting the value of the steam power. 

c The Lett's wharf destructors were erected 12 years ago. Messrs. Mangrove & Co. claim that their 
modem furnaces are of double the capacity of the old ones. 



MANCHESTER, 

Consul Grinnell sends from Manchester, under date of July 22, 1898, 
the following report on the disposal of garbage in that city, prepared 
by the chief of the cleansiDg department: 

The duties of cleansing the city of Manchester devolve upon the cleansing commit- 
tee of the city council, and embrace the collection of all refuse from ash pits, closets 
and domestic residences, from the city abattoirs, public and private slaughterhouses, 
markets, warehouses and offices (except trade refuse), and also the cleansing of 
streets, courts, and passages within the city. When the refuse is collected, it is 
taken in carts and vehicles which belong to the cleansing committee to one of the 
several depots within the city, or if the material is considered useless in character 
and inofifensive in nature it is taken directly and deposited onto tips (vacant land) 
which are situated on the outskirts of the city. Street sweepings are generally taken 
direct to the tip, hut during the last few years, a considerable quantity of dry street 
sweepings have been used as an absorbent for liquid feces from works or mills where 
pail closets are used. The contents of the pails have been taken to the depot where 
the street sweepings have been accumulated and the two have been mixed 
together, and useful manure has been the result. There is a demand for manure of 
this class by farmers on the outskirts of Manchester, but the bulk of street sweep- 
ings is taken directly and deposited onto tips. The domestic refuse, refuse from 
pail closets, and night soil from old-fashioned middens and privies are taken to the 
tips and there disposed of in a variety of ways. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The streets of Manchester are cleansed in the following order, viz : First-class 
streets are swept daily, second-class streets every other day, and third-class streets 
once a week. All streets within the city afe cleansed at least once a week. One- 
horse sweeping machines are used for sweeping the refuse to the sides of the streets 
and there men [are employed to sweep the refuse into heaps and till it into carts, 
which follow the street-sweeping machines after an interval of about an hour. The 
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cleansing committee have 31 of these machines within the city, and each machine is 
capable of performing the work of 16 men. The cost of collection and removal or dis- 
posal will be found in the book of Particulars of Expenditure and Statement of Work 
Done by the Cleansing Department for the year ending March 31, 1897, sent herewith, 
pages 34 and 36. > 

The streets of Manchester are paved principally with granite setts, a very little 
portion with macadam, and a few streets only with wood. About 100 boys, whom 
we name orderly boys, are employed to pick up the horse droppings from the streets 
and deposit these droppings into bins, which are laid into the street and flush with 
the pavement. These bins are emptied periodically during the day. 

The street sweepings are dealt with as has been previously explained. Some of 
the sweepings are mixed with fecal matter and sent to farmers as manure, but a 
large portion is deposited in tips. So soon as the tips referred to are filled up, the 
whole of these sweepings can be advantageously disposed of upon the committee's 
own estates and to farmers in the suburbs of Manchester. 

CLOSET CONTENTS FROM PAIL CLOSETS, OLD-FASHIONED MIDDEN AND PRIVY CLOSETS, 

ETC. 

There are in Manchester 22,990 old-fashioned privies and 76,913 pail closets. There 
are only 29,981 water-closets, although there are 105,728 dwelling houses, exclusive 
of offices, warehouses, and other buildings, where water-closets are used. Manches- 
ter is essentially » pail-closet city. Some twenty years ago, all the closets within the 
city were converted from privy or old-fashioned closets into pail closets, and the 
22,990 privies which now exist were taken over when the city was enlarged some few 
years ago, an understanding then being arrived at, before the amalgamation with 
the outtownships, that these closets should not be altered for a number of years. 
Since the conversion of the closets referred to into pail closets, the water supply of 
the city has been very largely augmented, the city council having purchased a water 
supply at Thirlmere, in Cumberland. They now have no fears of the water supply ever 
failing. They have also, within the last few years, laid down an extensive and costly 
system of sewers. Since these two projects were completed, the council have decided 
that, in future whenever closets require repairing or altering, or when new property 
is built, water-closets shall be provided, so that in course of time the pail closets of 
Manchester will be substituted by water-closets. The pail closet consists of a gal- 
vanized steel receptacle for the reception of fecal matter (urine and liquid faeces) 
and a wooden box for dry domestic refuse. The pails and the contents of the boxes 
are collected weekly, biweekly, or as necessity demands — always once a week. They 
are collected in vans, which are specially constructed. Each van is capable of hold- 
ing 24 pails and the domestic refuse from the ash boxes connected with 24 houses. 
The refuse from the pail closets on the northeasterly side of the city is taken to the 
cleansing committee's Holt Town works, there to be utilized and disposed of. These 
works are erected in the northeasterly portion of the city and cost about £ 150,000 
($729,975). On arrival at this depot, the domestic refuse is emptied into a hopper 
and passes through a screen, the rough material falling by gravitation into a post- - 
tion where it may be utilized a« fuel for the production of steam, which is used for 
driving the machinery necessary at these works. The finer ashes, which pass 
through the riddle, are useless, and have to be carted and deposited on tips. The 
rough material occasionally has to be supplemented with a little coal, but, generally 
speaking, very little coal is used. The boilers are ordinary Lancashire Galloway 
boilers, and they serve the double purpose of destroying the material and producing 
steam. The resultant clinker from these destructor boilers is ground, and after being 
mixed with a little lime, makes a good mortar. The concrete mortar is of very good 
quality. It sets as hard as bricks, and is readily sold at 4 shillings (97 cents) per ton 

* Transmitted to Department of Agriculture. 
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in the depots and is a source of profit. During the past season, as will be seen from 
the statement of expenditure previously referred to, we made nearly 20,000 tons of 
this mortar. The contents of the pail closets are emptied into chutes and pass 
through hexagonal rotary riddles, the object of screening it being to separate any 
coarse material which may have accidentally got into the pails. The liquid faeces 
which pass through the riddle is collected into the cisterns and thence passed into 
steam-jacketed cylinders, where a small proportion of sulphuric acid is added to fix 
the ammonia as it is generated. Ibside the steam-jacketed cylinders there are beat- 
ers which revolve and assist the evaporating process. The fumes which are created 
are drawn off and passed through a cremator furnace and destroyed. The result of 
this drying process is a dry poudrette, and a ready sale is found for this article at 
£2.12s. ($12.65) i)er ton at the works, or £3 ($14,00) per ton delivered at certain rail- 
way stations. The committee produce about 8,000 tons of this manure annually. 

As regards similar refuse, viz, pail contents and also the refuse from privies, old- 
fashioned ash pits, etc., from the southwesterly portion of the city, this is taken to 
the committee's depot at Water street, and there a portion of the ashes is destroyed 
in destructor furnaces, of which the committee possess a variety of -both old and 
new designs. 

The clinker which results is ground into mortar, as at Holt Town, and readily dis- 
posed of. The fecal matter from the pails at this depot is not dried, but simply 
mixed with a proportion of fine ash, and sent away to farmers and others in the 
country in the comraittee^s own boats or railway trucks. 

GARBAGE. 

With reference to this material, the whole of the markets within the city belong 
to the corporation, and the cleansing committee who undertake the removal of gar- 
bage from the markets are paid £3,000 ($14,600) per annum for this service, which 
includes the sweeping of the markets and the collection and disposal of the garbage. 

During the past year, over 7,000 tons of this garbage was collected from the mar- 
kets. It consists of waste vegetables, fruit, etc., and is collected in open carts 
throughout the whole day and night. Sometimes, it averages 50 tons per day dur- 
ing the busy season, and it is very essential that it should be expeditiously sent out 
of town, otherwise the pungent smell which it giveis off would become offensive. 
It is generally taken directly to the depot and deposited in a boat, and as soon as 
the boat is loaded it is dispatched to the committee's own estate, which is situated 
about 9 miles out of the city on the banks of the Manchester ship canal. On 
arrival at the committee's estate this garbage is stacked and allowed to decompose, 
after which it is used upon the land as manure. Occasionally, farmers will take a few 
loads, for which they are not charged; but if this refuse is deposited near a village, 
complaints are generally heard with reference to the smell which emanates, and 
therefore it is becoming the custom to send the whole of this garbage to the com- 
mittee's own estate. Before the purchase of this estate, this material was mixed with 
night soil and sold or given to farmers. 

ANIMAL AND FISH REFUSE FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MARKETS AND ABATTOIRS, 
PRIVATE SLAUGHTERHOUSES, ETC. 

The slaughterhouse refuse from the city abattoirs and also from private slaughter- 
houses and the fish offal from the fish markets are collected by the cleansing com- 
mittee's carts daily, and the bulk of it taken to Holt Town works, where the material 
is parsed into the steam-jacketed cylindrical driers previously mentioned and there 
dried and afterwards mixed with the dry poudrette. This material is very rich 
in manurial constituents and considerably enhances the value of the bulk of the 
manure. Dead animals which are found in the city are treated in the same manner 
as the market and abattoir refuse. Any dead horses or cattle which the committee 
may have from their own depots or estates are treated in the same manner, being 
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sent to the depot, and there the carcasses are utilized for manure. Occasionally, 
and almost exclusively until lately, all animal matter and fish refuse was boiled and 
the fat was taken therefrom and made into soap, candles, and lubricating oil, and 
the animal oil which the committee now use is obtained in this manner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In the domestic refuse, a miscellaneous description of things, such as tin cans, bot- 
tles, old boots and shoes, broken glass, crockery, etc., is found. These are useless 
and valueless and are carted to the committee's tips and there buried. The paper 
and sweepings from offices and warehouses are collected in bell dust carts every morn- 
ing, and are burned in the destructors along with other domestic refuse. Paper is 
now so largely composed of gypsum and other incombustible matter that it has 
very little heating properties, and retards, rather than assists, combustion; but 
destruction by fire is with us the most economical method of disposing of it. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Some years ago, the difficulties of finding proper outlets for night soil, street sweep- 
ings, market garbage, domestic refuse, etc., from the city were yearly increasing, 
and it became incumbent upon the committee to find other means of disposing of 
their refuse than by tipping upon the nearest vacant land. As a result of the com- 
mittee's investigations, they purchased a piece of land which consisted of 1,100 acres 
of raw peat moss, viz, Carrington Moss, which is situated about 9 miles from Man- 
chester. This estate required cultivating, and offered a reception ground for a vast 
quantity of the very refuse which the committee found so much difficulty in getting 
rid of. Since the acquisition of this estate, the committee have regularly sent refuse 
there at the rate of over 1,000 tons per week, thus not only finding an economical 
outlet for the material which they had to dispose of, but at the same time reclaiming 
a large area of waste ground and turning it into magnificent agricultural land, which 
has been yielding from the year of its reclamation immense and profitable crops of 
all kinds of vegetables and provender. As this estate is now all reclaimed and will 
not require so much night soil and refuse for farming operations, the committee, 
within the last few years, have purchased an adjacent estate of similar peat moss, 
viz, the Chat Moss estate, which consists of 2,600 acres of land, and it is their inten- 
tion to develop this estate in a similar manner to that of Carrington. They are now 
in possession of two estates, which will for all time relieve them of any further 
anxiety as to the disposal of the rough refuse from this city. These two estates 
will take the whole of the refuse of Manchester, should it be found necessary. 

R. D. Callison, 
Indoor and Estates Superintendent, Cleansing Department, 

Town Hall, Manchester, 

SUPPIiEMENTARY. 

Reports from officials of the boroughs of Oldham, Holton, Stockport, 
and Darwen were transmitted by Consul Grinnell, of Manchester, 
under date of July 12, and from Burnley, under date of November 4, 
1898. These reports follow: 

OLDHAM. 

The population of the borough is 148,288. 

GARBAGE. 

The garbage, which includes fish offal and vegetable matter from the shops and 
markets, is collected in a fioat cart, taken to the corporation destructor and burned. 
It is collected by the corporation. 
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Asb-pit refuse includes ashes, tin cans, broken f);la88 and crockery, floor sweepings, 
etc., and is collected from the ash pits and ash cans. A portion of the ashes collected 
is dealt with at the destructor works, and the relnainder tipped to fill up the valleys 
in the out districts. The cost of the collection and disposal of ash-pit refuse, exclud- 
ing the destructor works, is £5,000 ($24,333) per annum. 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE WATERS, ETC. 

Household waste waters from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers are discharged 
into the public sewers, with which all the houses in the borough are directly or 
indirectly connected. 

Respecting the removal of exorementitious matter in Oldham, from one- tenth of 
the habitations it is water carried; ftom the remaining nine-tenths it is collected 
and disposed of by the corporation, as follows: The excrement is collected Irom the 
sanitary pans of houses, mills, and workshops by means of tank carts, and thence 
carried to one of the corporation depots, one of which is situated at Bower Clough 
and the other at Higginshaw (two extreme ends of the borough). The depot at 
Bower Clough is connected with the canal, and the depot at Higginshaw with the 
railway/ The collection taken to Bower Clough is put into large tanks and mixed 
with shoddy dirt. It is loaded into boats on the canal and sold to farmers in the 
country for fertilizing purposes. The shoddy dirt which is mixed with the excre- 
ment is cotton dirt that is left after the cotton has been willowed at the mills. It 
is -quite dry and granular. The collection taken to Higginshaw is mixed with 
shoddy dirt, loaded into railway wagons, and sold to farmers. The object of mixing 
the shoddy dirt with the excrement is to absorb all the moisture, and thus make it 
salable and carriageable, and fit to spread on the land. There are no ashes in the 
excrement collected. 

During the last two years the corporation have encouraged the adoption of the 
water carriage system. We have now 1,562 water-closets, 872 waste-water closets, 
and 206 trough closets in the borough. 

WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE. 

The combined sewer system is in use and the sewage reaches the sewage works 
by natural gravitation through the sewers. The sewage works, etc., are the prop- 
erty of the corporation and are carried on at their expense and under their control. 
The sewage, on arrival at the works, is treated with a solution of lime and copperas, 
the coarser particles, such as paper, sticks, etc., being intercepted by a screen. The 
treated sewage then flows through the settling tanks at a very slow rate, the solid 
particles settling to the bottom of the tank and the clear fluid flowing over the 
lower edge of the tank into the, effluent channel. The sludge from the bottom of 
the tank flows into a channel, from which it is forced by means of compressed air 
into the sludge presses. The fluid forced out of the presses returns into the sewage 
and is re-treated. The compressed sludge or cake is purchased by the surrounding 
farmers for applying to grass land, and is also being used to fill up a valley in the 
neighborhood of the works. The tank effluent is run into bacteria beds or filters. 
The filter or bed consists of screened ashes to the average depth of 2 feet 3 inches, 
with a channel on the surface for conveying the tank effluent into the, filter bed, and 
a field or pipe drain on the floor of the filter to convey the filtered sewage to the 
outlet. The filters are in turn filled with the tank effluent, and when full are allowed 
to rest for a period varying from two hours upward. The fluid is then allowed to 
flow out of the beds, and they are allowed to rest some hours. As a rule, when work- 
ing properly, the beds are filled twice in the twenty- four hours. 

An analysis of the sewage — tank effluent and the effluents from the various filter 
beds— -is conducted each day except Saturday and Sunday. The tests applied are: 
(«) The amount of oxygen consumed in four hours in the various samples; (b) the 
amount of ammonia; (c) the amount of albuminoid ammonia, and (d) occasionally 
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the amount of nitrites in the filter effluents. Specimens of the filter and tank efflu- 
ents are also incubated for a period of five days to test the liability to decomposition. 
Some of the filter beds have been in use about six months and are doing their 
work most satisfactorily. Others have been in use only a short time and have not 
yet reached their full working power of purification. The area of the settling 
tanks is 1^ acres. The area of the filter beds is 3 acres 948 square yards. The cost 
of the construction of works, plant, settling tanks, presses, and machinery was 
£29,312 ($142,647). The cost of land for sewage treatment and construction of bac- 
teria filter was £55,300 ($269,117). One shilling per load is obtained for the sludge 
cake sold to farmers. As the works are not yet dealing with tlie whole of the sew- 
age of the borough, the cost of working the plant can not be given. 

VOLUME OP SEWAGE TREATED. 

The average volume of sewage at present treated is about 1,500,000 gallons per 24 
hours. When the whole of the borough is coupled up, there will be a dry- weather 
volume of 5,250,0(X) gallons per 24 hours. The works are, however, designed to treat 
a much greater amount than this, allowance having been made for the future growth 
of the borough. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The total mileage of streets within the municipal area of Oldham is 81 miles. All 
of the streets are paved with granite or local grit setts, grouted with pitch. The 
footpaths are paved with flags 3 inches thick, from the stone quarrie» in the county. 
The main thoroughfares are swept with machine brushes every night, and gangs of 
day orderlies are kept at work, sweeping and picking up, during the daytime. The 
whole of the street sweepings is collected in open carts and deposited at the tips. 
No special use is made of the sweepings, nor do we make them into a marketable 
manure. The total cost of the collection, removal, and disposal of street sweepings 
is £4,130 ($20,099) per annum. The whole of the work under this head is done by 
the corporation. 

FACTORY AND MARKET WASTES. 

There are no manufacturing establishments in this borough furnishing waste prod- 
ucts of agricultural or sanitary interest. The garbage from the markets and shops, 
also the fish ofi'al, are collected in carts, taken to the destructor, and burned. The 
butchers' offal is collected from the slaughterhouses and disposed of in the same 
manner as human excreta. 

Dead animals are conveyed to the destructor and burned. There is no cost, 
neither is there any profit, to the corporation under this head. 

Description of destructor. — The destructor, which contains 10 cells, was built by 
the Horsfall Syndicate, Limited, of Leeds. Six cells were erected in 1891, in one 
series, and 4 in 1895, in another, the whole having steam blast. The waste heat from 
the 6 furnaces is passed through a Lancashire steam boiler 30 feet long and 8 feet in 
diameter, raising steam at a pressure of 120 to 140 pounds, which is used for supple- 
menting the power at the corporation electric lighting station for mortar grinding 
and for driving machinery at the corporation workshops. It was found that there 
was sufficient heat for another boiler, which has recently been put down. This 
boiler is now supplying steam to the electric lighting station at 120 pounds pressure 
from the 4 cells only, in addition to the steam supplied from the 6 cells named. The 
heat is supplied entirely from the refuse collected, the temperature in the main flues 
being from 1,800^^ to 2,000° F. The said refuse consists of wet ashes from exposed 
ash pits and ash cans, fish offal, and market garbage. The furnaces work regularly 
the whole twenty-four hours to our entire satisfaction. The chimney is 120 feet 
high. The works are situated in the center of the town and in close proximity to 
houses. There is no nuisance whatever. The cost of repairs to the furnaces is 
approximately £90 ($438) per annum. The stokers work in shifts of eight hours 
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each for the whole twenty-foar hoars, and are paid at the rate of SOs. ($7.30) per week. 
The average oonsumptiou last year wad 8 tons 2 hundredweight per cell per day of 
twenty-four hoars. The cost of baming, after dedacting receipts for mortar, ii 
Is. lid. (26.8 cents) per ton (laborer only 9fd. — 19.7 cents— per ton). A portion of the 
clinker is ground up for mortar and sold at 5s. ($1.22) per ton, for which we have 
a good demand. The remainder of the clinker is carted to valleys and on waste 
land. The annual cost of working and maintaining the destructor is about £1,300 
($6,326.45). 

Report of night soil and ashes departments, 1897, 

Sanitary pans in the borough 23, 885 

Iron tanks, cesspools, etc., in the borough 42 

Water-closets in the borough 1, 536 

Waste-water closets in the borough 793 

Trough closets in the borough 206 

Ash pits in the borough 10, 443 

Places with ash cans, etc., in the borough 1, 455 

Houses represented 31, 483 

Mills, workshops, etc., represented 537 

Churches, schools, etc., represented 193 

NIGHT SOIL DEPARTMENT. 

Sanitary pans emptied during the night 1,252,280 

Cesspools emptied during the night 115 

Slaughterhouses from which butchers' offal has been removed daring the 

night : 4,790 

Fish shops, etc., from which fish offal has been removed during the day.. 13, 719 

Loads of excreta collected 13^ 436 

Loads of butchers' offal collected 662 

Loads of fish offal collected 681 

Loads of shoddy dirt collected 5,871 

Tons of manure sent out from Higginshaw 15^ 833 

Tons of manure sent out from Bower Clough 7^ 128 

Total tons sent out 22,961 

ASHES DEPARTMENT. 

Ash pits emptied during the day 58, 052 

Other places collected during the day 69, 887 

Loads of ashes taken to destructor ^ 16, 212 

Loads of ashes taken to corporation tips 13, 246 

Loads of ashes taken elsewhere , 6,936 

Loads of clinkers removed 5^ 232 

Total loads removed 41,626 

DESTRUCTOR. 

Quantity of ashes, fish offal, and garbage consumed at the f tons . . 18, 699 
destructor. I cwt .*. 7 

Average per fdmace per day of 24 hours (tons.. 8 

I cwt.. 2 

Quantity of mortar sold tons.. 1,155 

BOLTON. 

The population numbers about 120,000. 

All the scavenging and sewage operations of Bolton are carried on by workmen 
employed by the mayor and council. There are no contractors. When the collec- 
tion has been carted into our depots, it is roughly divided into manurial and nonma- 
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nnrial portions. The manurial portion (excreta^ animal offal, vegetable, etc., gar- 
bage, street sweepings, and filthy ashes) wd grind together in mills, with the result 
of transforming an unsightly mess into apparently rather soft mud, which soon 
drains itself clear of superfluous liquid, thereby becoming a portable ground manure, 
in appearance resembling a dark garden earth and with little or no smell. The super- 
fluous liquid from this ground manure flows to our sewage works, of which more 
anon. The value of Bolton ground manure as gauged by Lancashire farmers is best 
answered by the fact that at the present time, there is very little town manure in 
stock at any of our scavenging depots. 

The nonmanurial portion (dry ashes, cinders, glass, and pottery, worn-out house- 
hold furnishings, miscellaneous litter, such as paper, straw, etc.) we incinerate in 
special furnaces, getting in the process power enough to run ten grinding mills and 
work a railway wagon-shunting capstan, etc., besides getting a specially excellent 
clinker for mortar making, while as for the residuum (tius, stones, dust, etc.), all has 
been cleaned by the incineration, and therefore can be used to level up any hollow 
places without creating in the neighborhood the slightest nuisance. 

Up to the present, we have not sold any specialty collected. We pass annually 
through our destructors thousands of tins which have been made and used for the 
canning of all kinds of food, but for which we have been unable to find a market, 
while as for any unbroken bottles which we may collect, the scavenging and sewage 
committee do not approve of their further circulation, and therefore ground manure 
and ground mortar are our only salable products. And now to summarize the 
weight of our collection and the costs incurred for collecting and disposing of it. 



In the year 1897, we collected 51,451^ tons of "refuse from the closets and house- 
hold fires, at a cost of £6,319 9d. ($30,752) ; 9,984i tons of refuse from the streets and 
markets, at a cost of £4,705 IBs. 5d. ($22,901); 1,281 tons of refuse from the public 
and private abattoirs, at a cost of £170 2d. ($827); 1,273^ tons of refuse from the 
dust and litter bins from lock up shops, at a cost of £162 13s. 2d. ($792). Total col- 
lection, 63,990i tons, at a total cost of £11,357 12s. 6d. ($55,2 



DISPOSAL. 



Sold to farmers, 18,656 tons ; chiefly incombustible refuse, sach as street detritus, 
tipped away, 6,718 tons ; incinerated in our destructors, 33,963| tons ; surplus liquid 
drained out of the depots into our sewage works, 4^6521 tons ; total, 63,990^ tons. 



UTILIZATION. 





Tons. 


Cost. 
English n-oney^-tlf^"* 


Incinerated - 


33, 963 J 
12,979 
18, 656 


£. 9. d. ; 

1 239 4 8' «A nai 


Mortrftr inftd^^ .,,, , ^,,,,,,, ,.,.,,- 


1,915 5 3 
1,336 8 3 


9,321 
6,502 


Manure sold , _ . -- 








Expenditure 




4,490 13 2 
4,074 8 9 


21,854 




3,275 
799 






Destructor clinkers were used in mortar making, 

which sold for 

Manure sold for ..!............... 


8. d. 
5 5 
3 4- 


= $35,939 
— A MO 








19,828 








If et loss on the disposal 


416 4 5 


9 n9ft 


Net cost of the collection 


11,357 12 6 i 55,272 

11,773 16 11 K7 907 


Net cost of scavenging Bolton in 1897 













The foregoing costs include all the wages paid, horses' provender eaten, deprecia- 
tion of value of horses and vehicles (12 per cent per annum), tools required, lime 
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and water used in mortar making; in short, all costs except snch "capital account'^ 
charges as the interest due upon the value of our depots, sites, buildings, and 
machinery. 

METHOD OF TREATMENT AT 8EWAQE WORKS. 

We have tanks with about 4,500,000 gallons of contents which, now that our sys- 
tem of intercepting sewers is complete, may be taken as our normal twenty-four 
hours' flow, and onr method of treatment has been, since 1873, and is now, precipita- 
tion, the chief precipitant being Buxton lime (a soft, white, diffusive lime), to which 
we add the ground cinders from incinerated garbage (carbon) and more or less of 
alnmino ferric (the commercial name of a local acid precipitant); but latterly, the 
effluent thus obtained has not been found sufficiently pure to reach the local gov- 
ernment board standard, and therefore the mayor and council of Bolton have bought 
an estate of nearly 200 imperial acres, which is fast being laid out as a sewage- 
iiltration farm. This estate is about 5 miles farther down the river Irwell than our 
precipitation tanks, with which it is connected by a conduit, whereby the precipi- 
tation effluent of the tanks will flow through the prepared filtration plots of the 
farm before it is allowed to pass finally away into the river. 

DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE SLUDGE. 

This is a growing difficulty, which aforetime we have met by drying it into a cart- 
able consistency and then giving it away to local farmers, with a small money bonus 
for every cartload. We have also used it as one of the constituents of our ground 
manure, but the local markets are getting glutted and sewage mud is rather gluti- 
nous for grinding ; therefore, incineration in specially constructed furnaces is the 
evident permanent remedy, as the incombustible residuum, about one-third of the 
original bulk, can then be tipped away without giving offense to anybody. At 
present, we burn what we can in the sewage works furnace , where it smolders fast 
away, but to keep up steam we have to mix it with small coal; just .as in a 
destructor, it would be well to mix it with ash-pit refuse to obtain a quicker com- 
bustion. 

John Stewart, 
Superintendent of Scavenging and Sewage, County Borough of Bolton, 

June 20, 1898. 

STOCKPORT. 

The population (estimated to middle of 1898) is 81,500. 

GARBAGE. 

. As regards about two-thirds of the total number of houses in Stockport, snch 
refuse is deposited in common priv^y pits (which in 1897-numbered 9,486), situated a 
few yards from the houses, and is removed and deposited on tips, at periods varying 
from two or three to six or even twelve months, according to the size of the privy 
pit. In houses supplied with water-closets ( which exist to the number of about 4,500) 
domestic refuse of all kinds, except ezcremental, is deposited in dry ash pits situated 
at the rear of the houses, which are emptied as soon as they become full, which of 
course varies with the size of the pit. During the last three years, metal dust bins 
of an approved type have been provided instead of ash pits, and these are emptied 
weekly, and are of course a very great improvement on the ash-pit system. The 
whole work of scavenging is undertaken by the corporation. The night-soil depart- 
ment, consisting of 42 men and 13 horses and carts, working between the hours of 9 
p. m. and 6 a. m., deal with the scavenging of the common privy pits, and during 
the year 1897, 21,239 loads of refuse were removed from 7,368 privy pits. The day 
scavenging department, consisting of 68 men and 16 horses and carts, working 
between the hours of 5 a. m. and 3.30 p. m., cleanse the dry ash pits and empty the 
metal dust bins, besides sweeping, cindering, sanding, and watering the streets as 
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ocoasioD may require. During the year 1897, 7,299 loads of refuse were removed from 
3,316 dry ash pits; 8,052 loads of sweepings were removed from the streets; 322 loads 
of cinders, 482 loads of sand, and 2,242 tanks of water were put upon the streets. 
The total cost of the night-soil department during 1897 was £5,464 5s. 3d. ($26,592), 
and the cost of the day scavenging department for the same period was £4,043 10s. 9d. 
($19,678). No attempt is made by the corporation to sort or utilize paper and refuse 
thus collected and deposited on the tips. 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE WATERS. 

All houses in the borough, with very few exceptions in the newest parts of the 
town, where sewers have not been provided, are connected with the public sewer. 
In the exceptional cases referred to, the waste waters find their way into cesspools 
or water courses. 

WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE. 

At present, all the sewage is discharged into the river Mersey untreated, but a 
sum of £150,(XX) ($729,975) has been spent on intercepting sewers and sewage works, 
which are approaching completion. Chemical precipitation, followed by land filtra- 
tion, is the method of treatment which it is proposed to adopt. The sewage farm 
belongs to the corporation, and comprises 95 acres of land, of which it is proposed 
to gradually appropriate 63 acres for sewage purification. The population of the 
county borough is 81,500, so that the relation between the population and the filter- 
ing area is about three-fourths of an acre to each 1,0(X) of population. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The collection, removal, and disposal of street sweepings have already been dealt 
with. The pavements consist chiefly of Welsh, Derbyshire, and granite sets, and 
only a few of the roads are macadamized. 

FACTORY WASTES. 

There are within the county borough many hat factories, bleach works, and dye 
works, all of which furnish waste products of sanitary interest, inasmuch as the 
chemical effluents therefrom can not but have an unfavorable effect on the bacterial 
purification of sewage at the outfall works. The only official regulations at present 
in force in regard to the wastes from factories are the provisions of the public 
health act of 1875, and the public health acts (amendment) of 1890, which forbid 
the creation of a nuisance or the causation of damage to sewers. 

MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

This is buried at a tip outside the borough. Such refuse, if created by private 
individuals, e. g., butchers or fishmongers, has to be conveyed to the tip by the 
owners. 

Dead horses and cattle are dealt with by a private firm of knackers ; other ani- 
mals are buried at a tip. There are no municipal methods in use for the utilization 
of carcasses of dead animals. 

Charles Porter, M. D., D. P. H. Camb., 

Medical Officer of Health. 
Giles Atherton, 

Mayor of County Borough of Stockport. 

DARWEN. 

The population numbers 40,000. From 35 to 40 tons of ashes, garbage, etc., are 
collected each day, and the work is carried on by the corporation's own staff, at a cost 
of about 3s. (72 cents) per ton. The refuse has been tipped in convenient hollows or 
natural holes or quarries on the outskirts of the town, but this has now been aban- 
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doned and a refuse destructor for disposing of all the waste noxious material of the 
town by fire is now being erected. We do not sort the material in any way, but 
propose to use everything as fuel for the generation of steam by the destructor, for 
the production of electrical energy for tramways and electric lighting. 

All waste water is conveyed to the sewage-disposal works, and we have no houses, 
except very isolated dwellings, which are not connecti;d by drains with the main 
sewerage system. 

There are 7,000 pail closets in the borough, which are emptied weekly at an annual 
cost of about 38. 6d. (85 cents) per closet per annum. This was formerly conveyed 
to the meadow land adjoining the town and used for manurial purposes; but being 
foand to be the cause of sev^eral cases of typhoid, this hus been discontinued, and 
the sewage is emptied into the main sewers at convenient places. 

The sewerage system is practically on the combined system; but, wherever prac- 
tical, new streets are drained on the separate system. The sewage gravitates to the 
disposal works recently erected at a cost of about £35,000 ($170,328), where the 
treatment is carried on by means of chemical precipitation and artificial filtration. 
The cost of working the system is about £1,200 ($5,840) per annum, exclusive of 
interest and sinking fund. The volume of sewage varies from 600,000 gallons per day 
in dry weather to 3,000,000 gallons per day in wet weather. 

Street sweeping is carried on by the corporation and the material collected is dis- 
posed of at the various tips. Factories and all trading establishments have to 
purify their own waste products at their own expense. 

Market and abattoir refuse and dead animals are consumed in the refuse destructor. 

R. W. Smith Saville, 

Borough Engineer, 

BURNLEY. 

Area, 4,015 acres; population, 102,000 (estimated). 

GARBAGE. 

The material collected consists principally of the waste from coal, coke, animal 
and vegetable foods, paper, sawdust, floor sweepings, and household usables, as pots, 
glass, tins, etc., and is known as household refuse. The weight of the above class 
of refuse is 25,287 loads, or about 19,000 tons. The system adopted is, briefly : Each 
dwelling house is provided with a stone or brick built receptacle known as an ash 
pit. Such pit is provided with an opening, about 4 feet from the ground level, 
through which ashes, etc., are thrown ; also with another opening, guarded by a door 
and on thfe ground level, from which the refuse is emptied by the corporation scav- 
engers. This waste is lifted from the ground into carts, each holding on an average 
about 15 hundredweight; then taken, if innocuous, to tips, or, if noxious, to the 
refuse destructor. The total cost of collection and removal of the above household 
refuse amounts to £2,350 ($11,436) per annum. The corporations, do not do the whole 
of this work themselves, nearly two- thirds being done under special contract terms. 

The cost and manner of final disposal varies considerably. If this refuse is sent 
to tips, it is merely laid in a hollow or valley, and, owing to heating and combustion, 
speedily settles and forms what is known as "made or artificial ground,*' and after 
a few years is allowed to be used for building purposes. If to the refuse destructor, 
the cost is considerable. As the new destructor was only opened at the end of April, 
1898, it is impossible to give a fair statement of the cost of working, but it approxi- 
mates 28. (48.6 cents) per ton of material burned. In this process, the fouler portions 
of the household refuse are burned, no use being made as yet of the heat generated, 
and the waste collected is in no way sorted, except the larger iron or tin wares, 
which are sent away to chemical works at Leeds. The ashes, clinkers, dust, etc., 
left on cremation are carted away to tips at a cost of about Is. (24.3 cents) per ton, 
10482 11 
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or aboat £120 ($584) per annum. The destructor belongs to the corporation, and the 
whole cost of working is defrayed from the rates. 

We have no systematic methods in use for the collection and utilization of tin 
cans, bottles, broken glass and crockery, ashes, sawdust, floor sweepings, grease, 
paper, and other coarse rubbish. 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE WATERS FROM THE KITCHEN, LAUNDRY, AND CHAMBERS. 

The above waste waters pass direct through the house connections to the public 
sewer systems. About 98 per cent of the houses are provided with sewer connec- 
tions for this purpose. The remaining 2 per cent empty into cess pits or settling 
tanks. The contents of the cess pits or settling tanks are emptied periodically and 
used for agricultural purposes in the vicinity of the town. 

EXCREMENTITIOUS MATTER NOT WATER CARRIED. 

The proportion of habitations provided with water-carriage closets is 95 per cent, 
and in the remaining 5 per cent earthenware cess pits and galvanized iron pails are 
used, the excrement! tious matter being principally used as a manure on land in the 
outlying portions of the borough. No manipulation whatever takes place except 
dilution with water. 

WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE. 

A historical and detailed description of the sewage-disposal works, by Mr. F. S. 
Button, M. Inst. S. E., the late borough surveyor, is sent herewith.^ 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The methods in use are machine sweeping and hand sweeping. In machine-sweep- 
ing, machines of our own modeling are used, are provided with revolving brushes 
actuated by the axle which is fixed to one of the large wheels of the machine. 
The brushes are set at an angle more or less acute, according to circumstances, 
and the dirt, etc., is brushed or swept into the street channel. The dirt is next 
brushed by hand into heaps and lifted direct into carts. In hand brushing, the 
men use long-handled brushes and sweep the dirt from the center of the street 
into each channel, where it is further brushed into heaps and lifted into carts. 
These carts are then taken to a depot, farmers' yards, and market gardens. The por- 
tion carried to the depot is collected from the central streets twice daily, and con- 
tains a larger proportion of horse manure. This material is then sold to farmers at 
about 6d. (12 cents) per ton. The other portions are carted direct to suitably selected 
spots belonging to farmers and market gardeners. The whole of this work is done 
by the corporation, with hired horses. The cost of collection and removal is about 
£3,250 ($15,816) per annum. The whole of the roadways above mentioned are paved 
with granite or sandstone setts. 

FACTORY WASTES, SOLID AND LIQUID. 

Much of the clinker and ashes from the furnaces is used for making mortar for 
building purposes. The waste cotton and sweepings from the cotton mills which 
can not be sold for commercial purposes are used for bedding cattle at some farms. 
Being of an absorbent character, it retains the excrementitious matter from cattle. 
After lying in a heap for some little time, it is used as manure upon the land. 

MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

Eighty per cent of the market refuse is carted to the destructor and there burned. 
The remaining portion is taken to farms and market gardens, where it is mixed with 



* Transmitted to Department of Agricultnre. 
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the compost heaps and afterwards used as manure. A farmer iu the outlying dis- 
trict of the borough is paid a small amount by the corporation to cart away the 
more solid portions of the abattoir refuse to his farm. It is u^ed as manure upon 
the rough land. 

DEAD ANIMAL8. 

The methods in use for their disposal are sale to knackers and cremation at the 
destructor. The cost to the corporation for those cremated is small, say £50 ($243) 
per annum, and this includes collection, removal, and disposal. There is no profit. 
By far the larger proportion of carcasses are bought by knackers. 

Wm. T. Tullalove, Town Clerk. 



2SrEWCA8TIiE-OX-TYNE. 

Fewcastle-on-Tyne has an area of 5,371 acres. The present officially 
estimated population is 223,000. 

GARBAGE. 

In addition to animal and vegetable foods, this comprises ashes, paper, 
straw, tins, household waste, scraps of all kinds, and some excreta. 
About 125,000 tons per annum are collected by cart from houses and 
streets, at a cost of $131,406, the work being done by the munici- 
pality. About one-fourth is burned, one-fourth sent to sea, one-fifth 
sent by rail as manure to farmers, and the remainder dumped where 
ground can be hired to fill up. A 12-cell destructor, owned aud 
operated by the town, is used. The value of products is practically 
nil, say $120 per annum. 

Various plans have been tried for utilizing the materials collected, 
but iu all cases, the cost of separating and collecting has exceeded 
the value recovered. 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE WATERS. 

All houses are connected with sewers. The water-closet system is in 
use in five-sixths of the houses, and in the remainder either privy pans 
or privy ash pits are employed, the contents of these being collected at 
night and sent out of town by rail as manure. The sewage goes to the 
river, which is tidal for 6 miles above the city. No system of purifica- 
tion is in use. Pumps are not employed. There are no sewage farms 
and the sewage receives no treatment. 



Street sweepings are included in refuse, and are dealt with, at a cost 
of $64,000 per annum, by the municipality. 

Market and abattoir refuse is collected and dealt with as manure, or 
burned. 

Dead animals are sent to private manure works and boiled down, or 
otherwise dealt with, at city's cost. Dead animals found in the river 
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are, after disinfection, taken out to sea by the river Tyne commission- 
ers' hoppers. 

The following memorandum is by the medical officer of health for the 
Northumberland County council: 

There are practically no manufactories away from the Tyne. The northern parts 
of this county are agricultural and thinly populated. The southern parts are, to a 
great extent, collieries and villages. Generally speaking, the sewage finds its way, 
untreated, into the nearest water course, and in colliery and agiicultural villages the 
old-fashioned privy midden, emptied in the former case by the owners and in the 
latter case by farmers, is the favorite method of refuse and excrement disposal. 
Where the water-carriage system is adopted it is the '* combined," not '* separate." 
In some few cases irrigation is practiced, preceded by subsideDce in ordinary settling 
tanks, the sludge being easily sold at 25 cents per load. These irrigation grounds 
are generally let for a nominal sum and sometimes for nothing. The crops grown 
are chiefly market-garden produce, carrots, greens, rhubarb, etc. The land is always 
underdrained. Just now, steps are being taken in several directions toward treating 
sewage in bacteria beds on the septic and Dibdin's systems, but none of these depar- 
tures are complete at this time. 

I inclose herewith the following pamphlets,^ etc., relating to the sub- 
ject: (1) Eefuse Burning, by W.George Laws, O.E.; (2) Report of the 
City Engineer of Newcastle for the Year ending March 25, 1896; (3) 
Eeport of the City Engineer of Newcastle for the Year ending March 
25, 1896; (4) Report on Septic-Tank System of Sewage Treatment; 
(5) The Septic-Tank System and Sewage Treatment; (6) The Septic- 
Tank System and Sewage Treatment; (7) Some Recent Experiments 
in Sewage Treatment at Exeter; (8) The Utilization of Micro-organ- 
isms in the Purification of Sewage; (9) Report on the Septic-Tank 
Process of Sewage Treatment; (10 The Purification of Sewage; (11) 
The Septic-Tank System of Sewage Disposal. 

Horace W. Metcalf, Consul. 

Newcastlb-on-Tyne, April ^8, 1898, 



NOTTINGHAM. 

Engineer of Nottingham, also that of the borough engineer of 
Leicester as follows : 

Consul Dickinson sends from Nottingham, April 18, 1898, reports of 
the city. 

REPORT OF CITY ENGINEER OF NOTTINGHAM. 

GARBAGE. 

The word garbage is understood to mean the dry ashes and refuse from houses, 
together with the waste of animal and v^etahle foods, but not including any 
excreta. The amount collected is about 14,000 tons per annum. The cost of this 
collection can not be given, as it is included in the cost of the collection of the pails 
containing excreta. The whole of this collection is done by the stafl' of the city, 
and not by contract. This material is finally disposed of by being burned in a 

^ Transmitted to Department of Agriculture. 
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destructor. This method has been in use about fifteen years. The plant is owned 
by the city, but there is no commercial value in the products except the clinker^ 
which is used for ballast in forming new main roads. 

TIN CANS, BOTTLES, BROKEN GLASS, ETC. 

The solder is removed from tin cans, etc., by means of Swaine & Harrison's patent 
furnace for recovering solder ; the whole of the other portions of refuse, such as 
bottles, crockery, paper, etc., passes through the destructor. The destructor at 
present in use was made by Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co., of Nottingham, and is 
practically out of date. The corporation are considering a scheme for pulling down 
the destructor and building a set of destructors consisting of twelve cells, which, it 
is expected, will realize steam to the amount of 300 to 400 horsepower, to be used 
for various purposes, principally for providing power for electric lighting in the 
neighborhood. 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE WATERS, 

Practically speaking, there is a connection from every house to the public sewer, 
the only exception being where there are a number of back-to-back houses in closely 
built districts which are not provided with sinks. In these cases, the waste waters 
are thrown down the guUeys in the channels of the adjoining courts or yards. Cess- 
pools are not permitted in this city, except in very exceptional circumstances, such 
as when building operations in a district are being carried on in advance of the sew- 
age system. For instance, at the present time there is a district in the city where 
600 or 700 houses have been built. The district being too low to admit of the sew- 
age being delivered into the existing system of sewers, a new intercepting sewer is 
being put in as rapidly as possible to drain this district. 

EXCRBMBNTITIOUS MATTER. 

The system known as the pail-closet system has been largely adopted in this city, 
and at the present time, there are about 40,000 pails and about 10,000 water-clooets. 
The extension of tlie pail system is being abandoned and the water-carried system 
adopted in its place. The conversion, however, of the pail sj^stera into the 
water-carried system will be a slow process, extending over a number of years. 
The system known as the waste- water system has been partially adopted as an 
experiment." This closet is one supplied with a hopper similar to an ordinary 
water-closet, with a siphon trap at the bottom, and at the side of same is a tipper 
holding about 3 or 4 gallons of water. This tipper is charged with the waste water 
used for domestic purposes in the house. The objection to this system is that the 
hopper has no rim flush, and therefore in time it becomes foul and requires cleansing 
by hand labor. The contents of the pails, which amount to about 60,000 tons per 
annunl, are roughly screened at the various depots and are then forwarded to the 
agricultural districts in the neighborhood either by rail or boat. The objection to 
this system is that in times of very severe frosts, an enormous accumulation of 
manure takes place, which is liable to become a nuisance in the neighborhood of the 
depot. 

WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE. 

The whple of the sewage of the city, which amounts to about 7,000,000 gallons 
per day (dry-weather flow), is dealt with on a sewage farm. The combined system 
of sewers is used in this city. A separate system was tried in certain districts, but 
it was found in course of time that the sewers carrying sewage proper became very 
foul, in consequence of not having sufficient rain water discharged into them to 
keep them clean. About 2,500,000 gallons of sewage at the higher levels gravitates 
onto the sewage farm, and the remainder, about 4,500,000 gallons per day, has to be 
pumped. The amount of lift is small, being only about 15 feet. The cost of the 
pumping station, including two cottages, pumping machinery, etc., was about 
£18,750 ($91,247). The cost of pumping the sewage, including all charges, is about 
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£850 ($4,137) per auniim. The sewage from certain districts outside the bount'ariee 
of the city is dealt with by the city council, upon terms arranged between the 
authorities, so that the total population contributing to the sewage farm is 260,000. 
The sewage farm is situated about 6 miles from the city and consists of meadow 
lands, "^ith a subsoil composed of light sand and gravel. The system adopted is 
that of broad irrigation, with downward filtration. This system has been in opera- 
tion for upward of twenty years. The area of the sewage farm is about 900 acres, 
of which about 660 acres is closely underdrained and prepared for receiving sewage, 
and the remainder is occupied by farm buildings and permanent pasture. The crops 
grown consist of wheat, oats, barley, clover, rye grass, mangold, potatoes, cabbage^ 
swedes, kale, kohl-rabi, etc. 

The income from the sale of farm produce, stock, etc., is about £7,000 ($34,066) 
per annum. The system adopted on the farm is that of keeping sufficient stock to 
eat the bulk of the produce grown upon the farm. A large quantity of milk is sold 
and also a great quantity of butter. The stock are fattened and an annual sale is 
held. 

The sewage is not treated in any way before it reaches the farm. A portion of the 
farm, consisting of 120 acres, is laid out for intermittent filtration. The filters are, 
however, of natural construction, consisting of sand and gravel. This land is 
divided into four parts and is used alternately. The sewage is not treated in any 
way before it reaches the filters. 

The city council have just decided to double the area of the farm in order to pro- 
vide for the increased amount of sewage. 

The total amount which has been expended on freehold land is £40,000 ($194,660), 
and the remainder of the land is held on lease, which expires in about forty years. 
A rental of £5 ($24.30) per acre per annum is paid. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The collection and removal of street sweepings, etc., is undertaken by the staff 
of the city council and not by contract. .The work is done principally between 
midnight and 8 o'clock in the morning. The sweepings from the busiest thorough- 
fares are sold at Is. (24 cents) per load of 27 hundredweight. The cost of this work, 
including the emptying of gulleys, etc., is about £7,000 ($34,066) per annum. 

FACTORY WASTES, SOLID AND LIQUID. 

There are a number of manufacturing establishments in the city, and they are 
permitted to discharge their waste waters into the public sewers, provided they 
fulfill the conditions laid down in a local act of Parliament obtained in the year 1872, 
which makes it unlawful for any person to discharge refuse into the sewers which 
would be injurious to them and cause them to silt up, or which would be injurious 
to vegetation or interfere with the utilization of the sewage. This entails upon the 
manufacturer the responsibility of separating to a certain extent the solids from 
the liquids before he discharges his waste products into the sewers. 

The refuse from the markets and abattoirs is burned in the destructors. 

The horses, etc., which are killed as being unfit for use are burned in the destruc- 
tors. The horse slaughterhouse is the property of the corporation, and is rented 
by a private individual. The corporation do not derive any profit from the carcasses 
of the animals. 

Arthur Brown, City Engineer. 



REPORT OF BOROUGH ENGINEER OF LEICESTER. 

The population of Leicester is about 206,000. The sewage from about 190,000 of 
this population goes to the farm. The normal flow of sewage varies, according to 
the period of the year, from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 gallons per day; of course, it is 
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larger during heavy rains. The sewaj^e is conveyed by intercepting sewers to a 
pamping station in the lowest part of the town. At this place, it is simply passed 
through rough and fine screens without any precipitation tanks. We are abont to 
construct small detritus tanks to intercept the road detritus. From this point, it is 
pumped for a distance of 1^ miles through two 33-inch rising mains onto the water- 
shed of a sewage farm, and delivered at an elevation (including friction) of about 
170 feet above the pumps. The total area of the farm is 1,700 acres, about 1,350 of 
which are available for sewaging. The remainder is used for grazing the cattle, in 
order to relieve the farm in wet seasons of the year. With the exception of about 
20 or 30 acres, the subsoil of the farm is blue bowlder clay of almost unknown depth. 
Upon this are about 2 feet 6 inches of yellow clay, and when we commenced to work 
it the top soil was only about 6 inches thick ; but by continual working and intro- 
ducing sludge into the clay we are getting a greater depth each year, up to perhaps 
16 inches. The system is not intermittent filtration, but broad irrigation. 

The general impression was that this farm would be an utter failure in consequence 
of the clayey nature of the soil, and this prophecy would no doubt have been real- 
ized were it not for the method in which it has been laid out and the resolute manner 
in which it has been managed. The underdrainage is one of the greatest factors in 
the success of the farm. It was absolutely necessary to drain this land, and if this 
had been done in the ordinary way the sewage would have reached the drains and 
ultimately the streams in a foul condition, as there were only about 6 inches of soil 
to filter through. As the farm sloped each way from the central ridge or watershed, 
instead of having a system of drains connected with master drains and these running 
into water courses, each field l^d its own separate system. 

Along the bottom of each field was laid a master drain, falling to the lowest comer 
thereof, which intercepted all the branch drains from the corner of the field. The 
master drain was run out as quickly as possible onto the surface of the next field, 
or onto the next but one, if the slope was not very steep. By this means, the foul 
effluent reaching the drains could be brought to the surface again and sent over one 
or two other fields, as might be necessary, until properly purified. The drains aver- 
age 4 feet in depth, and are laid about half a chain apart. The surface water is also 
sent over two or three plots before being fit to be sent aw ay. 

About one- third of this land is arable and the remainder old pasture. It has been 
the practice to send the sewage first over the arable land and then over the pasture 
to finish it ofi". 

We keep a large number of stock on the farm. Last year we had 1,079 bullocks, 
and there are at least 150 to 160 horses. The bullocks sell readily, either in our local 
or the London markets. The majority are Welsh bred. The corporation horses are 
under the control of the farm committee, and all the hay that can be grown on the 
farm is used to feed them. They do remarkably well upon it; in fact, the chairman 
thinks there is something peculiar about it, as it suits the animals so well. The bul- 
locks are fed upon nothing but the grass grown on the farm, excepting just at the 
end of the season, when we desire to dispose of them, they are given a little oil cake. 

In the summer time, we have sometimes as many as 150 people working on the farm, 
and there are several cottages which are occupied by workmen all the year round. 
We have had no cause to think it has been detrimental to their health. The farm 
abuts onto a village having a population of about 2,000. 

We have some very large cattle sheds to put the beasts in during very wet weather, 
and more particularly in the winter season to keep the bullocks off the land, as they 
do great damage in winter. The sheds are constructed with low walls and wooden 
roofs, in a very simple but effective way. The beasts can go straight out in the 
spring without losing their coats, as they get plenty of ventilation. 

The total capital outlay on the farm, exclusive of raising mains, is £57,391 lis. 5d. 
($279,296). The net loss on the farm for the year ending March, 1897, was £8,721 
($42,441), including rent, but not repayment of principal and interest on capital 
expenditures. This equals a rate of 11. 3ld. (22.9 cents) per head of population drain- 
ing onto the farm. 
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HOUSE REFUSE DISPOSAL, ETC. 

The house refuse, garbage, etc., are all collected by the corporation and conveyed 
to three 6-cell refuse destructors at diflferent centers of the borough. About 50,000 
tons per annum are collected. About 40,000 tons per annum are burned at the 
destructors, and the remainder is utilized for mixing with the excreta, which is at 
present collected from about 6,000 pail closets, and this mixed material is sold to 
farmers in the neighborhood. A provisional order has, however, been obtained for 
the abolition of these pail closets and a substitution of water-closets. 

When this work of abolition is completed, the remainder of the house refuse will 
be.burned in two additional refuse destructors which are to be provided. 

Residue in the shape of clinkers, etc., from the burning of this refuse is ground up 
and sold for making mortar, concrete, and street-paving blocks. 

Steam is generated by the waste heat and utilized for grinding purposes, and in 
some cases, sold to adjoining firms as a motive power, and a scheme has been pre- 
pared for the further utilization of the waste heat. 

STREET CLEANSING, ETC. 

Streets are cleansed and watered by the corporation, and the sweepings sold to 
farmers, market gardeners, and allottees for manuring the land. 

E. George Mawbey, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 



PliYMOUTH. 

As the same methods for the collection, removal, and final disposal 
of waste materials obtain in all of the several cities of this district, an 
examination of the devices employed at Plymouth will give a fair con- 
ception of the operation of the system as a whole. 

Plymouth is most conveniently situated for the economic maintenance 
of a large sewer system. Built on a gentle declivity sloping to the sea, 
nearly all her sewers empty into that body of water. A few small sew- 
ers in the northeast part of the city, however, discharge into settling 
tanks, which empty into sludge wells. The matter is treated chem- 
ically, and finally pumped up and buried in an adjacent farm. The 
cost of maintaining this small plant is about $1,000 per annum. The 
combined sewer system is in use, and all houses must be connected 
therewith. 

Careful attention has been devoted to the best methods for the col- 
lection, removal, and final disposal of garbage and street sweepings. 

From 13,000 houses in the city 26,000 tons of refuse are collected and 
disposed of annually. The work is done by contract. The matter col- 
lected contains, in addition to the waste of animal and vegetable foods, 
ashes, dust, paper, garden refuse, cinders, soot, coal, coke, glass, etc. 
The collection is made by carts, calling at warehouses and manufactur- 
ing establishments daily and at private residences twice a week. The 
collection costs 90 cents per ton, and disposal thereof 32 cents. The 
paper is burned and the remainder barged to sea. 

The work of cleaning 70 miles of streets and the adjacent sidewalks 
is performed both by the corporation and by contract. The horse-and- 
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cart work for collection and removal is done by contract, while the 
hand-broom work is performed by corporation men. Fo refuse of any 
kind or water is allowed to collect, and the streets are sprinkled and 
brushed nightly. The cost of collecting the waste is $21,890 per 
annum, and the disposal of the same (7,786. None of the matter can 
be sold, and what the farmers will not accept is, like the garbage col- 
lected from houses, barged to sea. 

Joseph G. Stephens, Consul. 
Plymouth, March lly 1898. 



SHEFFTEIiD. 

The domestic refuse aAd excrement in Sheffield may be divided as 
follows : 

(1) That which is drained into the sewer and dealt with at the sew- 
age works. At present, only a portion of the city is dealt with in this 
way, the remainder having the old privy middens, but the corporation 
has obtained Parliamentary power to compel the conversion of these to 
the water-carriage system, and such conversion is gradually going on. 
The sewage gravitates to the precipitation works, where the great bulk 
is treated with lime and afterwards filtered through coke, the effluent 
passing direct into the river. There are 30 precipitation tanks, holding 
50,000 gallons each, and there are are 60 filter tanks. The precipitation 
results in large quantities of sludge, estimated at about 50,000 tons per 
year, which (except a small quantity) has to be taken by rail several 
miles and tipped, at very considerable expense. The small remainder 
is given to farmers, who are also allowed 12 cents per ton for taking it 
away. A scheme is on foot for pressing the sludge into cakes, which 
may have a better manurial value, but it is doubtful whether any proc- 
ess at present known will result in a profit to the corporation. At 
present, a small proportion of the raw sewage is being treated on the 
biological system, and if it is found that the Sheffield sewage, contain- 
ing, as it does a certain amount of trades refuse, can be successfully 
treated in this way, the sludge difficulty will be very much minimized. 
The main buildings and tanks cover about 7J acres, and the total area 
occupied by the sewage-disposal works is about 23 acres. 

(2) Eefuse, including ashes, house sweepings, etc., emptied from 
middens. As far as possible, this material is sold to farmers for man- 
ure, but only a comparatively small quantity is disposed of in this 
way, and the remainder is either tipped to spoil at some distance from 
the city or burned in a destructor. At present there is only one de- 
structor, but others are in contemplation and will be erected shortly. 
The destructors will reduce the refuse in bulk by about 75 per cent, 
leaving 25 per cent of clinker, and this it is proposed to manufacture 
into concrete flags for sidewalk paving. 
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STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The street sweepings are collected into carts. The main streets are 
swept by machines during the night, and the subsidiary streets by 
hand during the day. This material is stored in depots for a time, and 
largely sold to farmers; the remainder is tipped. All old pots, pans, 
and such rubbish are tipped along with the house refuse and road 
sweepings. 

GENERAL. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that, except in the matter 
of water-carried sewage, the city of ShefBeld has a primitive method 
of disposing of its refuse. The matter is, however, receiving attention, 
and more satisfactory methods are being introduced. The population 
of the city is estimated at about 358,276. The whole of the work is 
undertaken by the city authorities, a great part of the team work being 
hired. The total cost of cleansing for the coming year ending March 
25, 1899, is estimated at about $218,992.50, some of the chief items 
being wages and team work for scavenging streets^ $'53,683.68; food for 
horses, $15,572.30; wages and team work (night soil), $99,860.59; rail- 
way carriage on night soil and street sweepings, $7,299.75; wages at 
destructor, $3,552.55. The destructor has not been working long 
enough yet to enable any figures to be given respecting the cost of 
destruction. 

A copy of the city by-laws under the powers of the municipal corpo- 
rations act, 1835, is sent herewith, as also a copy of the by-laws of the 
city with regard to new streets and buildings and the drainage thereof. 
A copy of the Sheffield corporation act, 1890, making further and bet- 
ter provision for the improvement, health, and good government of the 
city is also forwarded, together with a copy of a report by the medical 
officer of health on refuse disposal and water carriage in Sheffield.^ 

Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the city surveyor (Mr. 
C. F. Wike) in supplying in part the facts contained in this report. 

James Johnson, Consul. 

Sheffield, April 14j 1898. 

1 All iuclosures have been sent to the Department of Agriculture. 
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DOMINION OP CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VAN^COXJTER. 

Consul Dudley writes from Vancouver February 25, 1898: 

In reply to Department circular, I give below the synopsis of a letter 

from the health inspector of this city, Mr. Robert Marrion, answering 

the inquiries referred to him. Mr. Marrion says : 

Vancouver has a population of about 20,000. Garbage consists of general rub- 
bish, ashes, road sweepings, etc. Road sweeping is done by the corporation. Gar- 
bage, aHhes, etc., are collected by licensed scavengers, and the removal of all such 
matter is paid for at scheduled rates. All the dry ashes and nonoffensive garbage 
is dumped, no use at present being found for material sorted from among this mat- 
ter. The sawdust of the mills is burned in private burners. The offal from the two 
large slaughterhouses is burned at the city crematory ; also all dead animals, foul 
matter, excrement, etc., being disposed of in the same manner. The Chinese pig- 
keepers outside of the city collect all kitchen waste in tight tins, approved by the 
health board. We have 23 miles of sewerage, emptied by tidal flow into the Gulf of 
Georgia. The sewers are kept perfectly clean by means of 66 automatic flushing 
tanks. The number of houses connected to the sewers is 1,886; the number of 
houses not so connected is 1,614. These houses have eartli closets, the excrement 
being collected by licensed scavengers and burned at the crematory. 

The crematory was built in 1891. One man is now operating it, at a wage of $65 
monthly. About 2^ tons of coal are used monthly, and about 20 cords of wood. 

Nearly the whole of the stable manure is taken by farmers into the country for 
agricultural purposes. It is given to them for the removal. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In an undated report (a<5knowledged by the Department June 17, 
1899) Consul Dudley adds: 

This city is finding it necessary to give serious attention to the sub- 
ject of the disposal of its sewage. The mayor and city engineer are at 
present on a visit to Champaign, 111. They have gone there as a com- 
mission, appointed by the city government, to examine a modification 
of the septic tank system of sewage now in use in that city. 

Vancouver is located upon a peninsula lying between Burrard Inlet 
on the north and False Creek on the south. The inlet is the harbor 
and is about 2 miles wide, with a depth of water sufiScient to float the 
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largest vessels. False Creek is an estuary which flows in from English 
Bay for about 3 miles. There is no stream of any size flowing into the 
creek, and the tide simply ebbs and flows. Therefore, the solid matter 
of sewage deposited in the creek is likely to remain there. At low 
water, a large portion of the bottom of the creek is laid bare. If the 
deposit of sewage in the creek is much longer continued, it will become 
a serious menace to the health of the city. The city government is at 
present making an earnest effort to decide upon the best system of 
sewage disposal that can be procured. 

I am of the opinion that the following report of a lecture recently 
given in this city by George St. George, M. D., chairman of the urban 
district council of Lisburn, Ireland, will prove of interest to cities in 
the United States that are confronted with the same question that 
Vancouver is now considering. 

After a few words of introduction, Dr. St. George spoke substanti- 
ally as follows : 

I can not pass on to the special side of my subject without first referring briefly 
to the nature and properties of sewage, as a proper understanding of these is abso- 
lutely necessary for the comprehension of the process of purification. There is 
often a disposition to regard sewage as consisting, either wholly or in great part, of 
excremental matter. This is very far from being the case. There are, for instance, 
many towns in the north of Eugland where the excreta are dealt with on the dry 
earth or privy system and do not find the way into the sewers; but in such cases, as 
the rivers' pollution commissioners have shown, the sewage differs very slightly in 
composition and strength from that of water-closeted towns, in which the whole of 
the excrement is admitted to the sewers. Ordinarily, town sewage is made up of 
bed-room and kitchen slops, soapsuds, and dirty water from laundries, washings 
from butchers' shops and slaughterhouses, drainings of stables, and waste water 
from dairies, etc. In short, the greater part of the clean water which is supplied to 
a town through the water mains returns ultimately to the sewers charged with 
every conceivable kind of pollution. In addition to the domestic sewage, the sewers 
of most towns receive also the washings from streets and back yards, which are often 
fouler than the sewage itself and generally bring down with them large quq^ntities 
of mud and grit. In manufacturing towns, there are also the waste liquors from the 
various processes carried on. All these combine to make up what we know as sew- 
age, and the task of the sanitary engineer is to resolve this heterogeneous compound 
into a liquid which is incapable of producing either nuisance or danger to health. 
Fresh sewage is generally comparatively free from smell ; but when it has lain about 
for any length of time, as it does in the depressions of badly-laid sewers, it oft-en 
becomes exceedingly offensive. In other words, it begins to decompose. Now, why 
does this process of decomposition take place? We may be quite sure that it is not 
only for the purpose of offending our sense of smell nor yet to stimulate the sale of 
perfumes and disinfectants. On the contrary, it serves a definite purpose of supreme 
importance in the economy of nature. The materials which are suitable as food for 
the vegetable and animal world exist in extremely limited quantities. There is 
probably not enough of these materials in existence to maintain life on the earth for 
more than a year or two. Unless they were continually renewed, the world would 
soon become a desolate wilderness, without animals or plants or life of any kind 
whatever. But nature, like a careful housewife, uses the same materials over and 
over again. We do not, perhaps, realize how carefully she collects the foul refuse 
which we throw aside and builds it up anew into vegetables and meat, to carry us 
on for another year; or, if we give the matter a thought, we are apt to take it for 
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granted, in a general sort of way, that the plants which grow in our fields and gar- 
dens seize on the manure which comes from animals and build it up into their stalks 
and leaves. But this they can no more do than we can live on the soil of the earth 
or the fertilizing matter which it contains. Just as these must be taken up and 
prepared for our use by plant life, so must the refuse of animal life be prepared for 
the plants before they can feed upon it. This all-important work is performed by 
myriads of unpaid scavengers, whose existence was not even suspected uutil late in 
the seventeenth century. They are so tiny that it required .the powerful microscopes 
of the present day to make them visible at all. They are known to us as bacteria, 
or more familiarly as microbes. It is they who seize on the foul matter given off by 
the animal world and bring it into such a condition that it can support vegetable 
life. The products of animal life become, first of all, the prey of the decomposition 
molds and bacteria, whereby it is converted into the various products of decompo- 
sition, such as ammonia and nitrites, and these again are seized upon by other 
workers, which it is convenient to classify as nitrifying bacteria, and converted by 
them into nitrates. Nitrates, I need hardly remind you, are among the more valu- 
able of our artificial fertilizers. Farmyard manure is largely converted into this 
form before it becomes valuable as food for plants. The decomposition molds and 
bacteria are made use of in the septic tank to break down the polluting matter of 
sewage, and the work of .purification is finally completed by the nitrifying bacteria 
in the filters. 

Bacteria are found everywhere, but those with which we are concerned to-night 
live and move and have their being in the upper layers of the soil. By far the 
largest part of the droppings of ammals is received and purified on the surface of 
the earth, and this is what we aim at in the sewage farm. When the sewage prob- 
lem first began to be felt, the eyes of sanitary authorities turned hopefully toward 
sewage farms. They expected not only to get rid of their sewage, but also to derive 
a profit from its utilization on the land. The creed of many of these sanitarians was 
summed up in a phrase, ''The rainfall to the river, the sewage to the land.'' These 
hopes were, in nearly every case, doomed to be blasted. In all but a very small 
minority of cases, where local circumstances were exceptionally favorable, the sew- 
age farm has turned out a source of loss instead of profit, and in too many cases it has 
completely failed to purify the sewage. Often enough, it has proved to be an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. The reason for this is not far to seek. Land is undoubtedly the natu- 
ral receptacle for the refuse of the animal world ; and if we were content to live the 
life of the primitive man, we might safely throw upon the soil the duty of dealing 
with our leavings ; but it is not a natural state of things to concentrate the excre- 
ment of several thousand people upon a few acres of land. It is a still less natural 
proceeding to swamp this land daily with several thousands of tons of dirty water 
in addition. It is because we do these things that nature rebels and our sewage 
farms turn out failures. The successful purification of sewage by means of land, 
day in and day: out throughout the year, demands larger areas than are generally 
available, and what is not less important, the task requires skilled management of 
a high order, which it is hard to find and still harder to induce a sewage committee 
to pay for. We are therefore thrown back upon what are called artificial processes 
of sewage purification. For many years, attempts have been made to solve the diffi- 
culty by means of strainers, followed by chemical precipitation. Precipitation, 
when properly carried out, does undoubtedly remove from sewage the larger pro- 
portion of the suspended impurities; that is to say, of the solid matter visible to 
the eye. But these suspended matters are not got rid of, but merely thrown down 
as sludge. Great expectations' were at one time entertained of the manurial value 
of the sludge, but here again the hopes formed have been doomed to disappointment. 
The fertilizers in sludge, like the gold which is present in sea water, have failed to 
repay the expense of making them available for use. And, after all, the manurial 
value of all sludge is a very small part of that of the sewage. The royal commis- 
sion, which investigated this subject from 1858 to 1865, came to the conclusion, as 
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the result of exhaustive experiments, that the sludge contained only one-eighth part 
of the value of the sewage from an agricultural point of view. To quote the words 
of Mr. Santo Crimp, in his valuable work on sewage disposal, ''except in a few 
instances, sludge is recognized as a material to be got rid of in the cheapest manner.'' 
It is therefore not surprising that two out of the three largest manufacturers of 
sludge in the Kingdom, viz, the cities of London and Manchester, are now barging 
their sludge out to sea and sinking it in deep water, and that the third (Glasgow) is 
on the point of following their example. In less favored towns, the sludge difficulty 
looms as darkly as the sewage difficulty did before it, and in most cases the cost of 
disposing of this embarrasing substance adds very largely to the expense of dealing 
.with the sewage. 

After the removal of the suspended solids, there remains to be dealt with the 
polluting matter which is dissolved in the sewage. In order to deal with it effec- 
tually, we must have resource to filtration, either through^ land or artificial filters. 
Artificial filtration is capable of yielding a very high degree of purification, pro- 
vided the filters are not forced too high, but the almost universal practice of 
throwing upon them far more work than they can possibly do has greatly dis- 
credited the process, with the result that the local government boards of England 
to-day decline to accept artificial filters in the place of land. The capability of 
filters, when properly handled, to deal with the liquid portion of sewage has long 
been recognized. It remained to find an efiective and inexpensive means of 
preparing sewage for filtration by freeing it from its suspended solids and of 
grappling with the sludge difficulty. Among others whose duties brought them 
face to face with this problem was the city surveyor of Exeter, Mr. Donald Came- 
ron. After many years of study and research, Mr. Cameron came to the conclusion 
that the pollution matter of sewage might be so changed as to be rendered harmless 
solely by the operation of natural agencies, provided that these agencies were prop- 
erly detected and controlled. The outcome of his work in this direction is the 
septic tank, which is probably known, by name at least, to most of those present. 
The sewage is turned, without any screening or preliminary treatment, into the tank. 
It enters by two inlets, which are carried down to a depth of about 5 feet below the 
surface. The object of this is threefold. In the first place, we avoid disturbing the 
scum which forms on the surface; in the second place, no air can make its way 
down the sewage ; and, lastly, the gases from the tank can not escape back into the 
sewer. The tank itself is completely covered with a concrete arch, over which a 
layer of soil is spread. It is about 64 feet long by 18 feet in width. The depth 
varies from 7 feet to 7 feet 9 inches below the water level. A portion of the tank, 
near the inlets, is about 3 feet deeper than the rest and is partially cut off by a low 
wall, forming a couple of pockets or grit chambers, to retain the road detritus 
which comes down the sewers during storms. The flow through the tank is continu- 
ous, and the effluent passes off at practically the same level as the sewage enters. 
The tank therefore requires no fall. It holds almost exactly one day's average flow, 
so that the sewage takes, on an average, twenty-four hours to pass through it. That 
is to say, the sewage which goes in at 10 o'clock this morning will pass out about 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. The rate of flow through the tank is therefore exceed- 
ingly slow, being practically imperceptible, so that the solid matter present in the 
sewage has plenty of time to settle or rise to the surface, according as it is heavier 
or lighter than the water in the tank. Having thus arrested the solid matter, we 
draw off the clear water between the scum on the surface and the heavy deposit 
which lies at the bottom of the tank. To avoid this, a cast-iron pipe is carried 
across the whole width of the tank, about 15 inches below the surface, and in the 
lower side of this pipe there is a continuous slot or opening about one-half of an 
inch wide. Through this opening, the effluent passes off in a thin sheet the whole 
width of the tank, with the least possible disturbance of the contents of the latter. 

So far, we have only arrested the solid matter of the sewage. If we did nothing 
more than this, we should still be confronted with the difficulty of getting rid of the 
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sludge. But, fortuQately, sewage contains within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

Dr. Poore, among others, has drawn attention to the fact that excrement simply 
teems with bacteria. Several hundred species of these have been counted, of whioh 
human faeces alone contains scores. Under the condifcions provided in the septic 
tank, these tiny scavengers attack the impurities of the sewage and gradually 
resolve them into simpler and simpler forms. I'he scum which covers the surface is 
full of bacteria, and serves as *'the barm," so to speak, which sets up the fermenta- 
tion or decomposition by which the solid matter is eventually broken down. It 
must not be supposed that this takes place instantaneously ; on the contrary, it must 
occupy many days, or even weeks. This is a point which I should like to bring very 
clearly before you. I remember being taught, when I first went to school, how 
many men it took to make a common pin. I think it was sixteen, every one of 
whom had a different operation to perform. Each man did his appointed task and 
handed the partly-finished pin on to his neighbor to do his share of the work. The 
bacteria in the septic tank are likewise specialists, each haviug as a rule some defi- 
nite work to perform. One squad of microbes attacks a piece of solid matter. The 
change they bring about is, perhaps, imperceptible. Another group takes up the 
work where they leave it off, and so, little by little, the solid particles crumble 
away and disappear. And here I would once more remind you of the exceedingly 
complex character of sewage. If we could analyze it fully, it would be found to 
consist of hundreds or possibly thousands of organic compounds, many of them in 
themselves of a very complex composition. 

It is very difficult to take away any single atom from a molecule without com- 
pletely breaking down the molecule itself. I can not make this point clearer than 
by comparing the organic molecule to a house of cards. If you are skillful at this 
pastime you may build up a house containing every card in the pack, but how hard 
it is to take it down again. It is often difficult to remove even the top card without 
shaking down the whole structure; and if you attempt to take one away from the 
bottom, down it comes tumbling about your eai-s. It is ven^ much the same with the 
decomposition of organic substances, such as we have in sewage. The abstraction 
of two or three atoms of a molecule generally breaks the substance down into a num- 
ber of simpler bodies altogether unlike the original compound. This is especially 
the case in the septic tank, where the decomposition takes place in the absence of 
oxygen. As the outcome of these operations, we get an effluent practically free from 
solid matter and showing a marked purification, even as regards the impurities in 
solution. On leaving the tank, the effluent first passes through the gauge chamber, 
where the flow is measured. During the preliminary decomposition it was impor- 
tant to exclude oxygen as far as possible, but having brought the solids into solution 
it becomes necessary to oxidize them, and this process requires the free access of air. 
Accordingly, the effluent, after being measured, flows through an aerator, a long 
trough, over the edges of which it falls in thin films, thereby picking up a certain 
amount of air. The work of oxidation is chiefly accomplished in the filters, of 
which there are five, four of these forming the working set. Each filter is 36 feet 
long by 20 feet wide, and is filled to a depth of 4^ feet with crushed furnace clinker 
(the hard ash from under a boiler) resting on 6 inches of coarse gravel. In filter 
No. 3, coke breeze takes the place of the clinker. The tank effluent is admitted to 
each filter in turn through a valve, and distributed over the surface by a stoneware 
channel stretching diagonally across it. The filtered effluemt is collected by drains 
laid on the filter floor, and carried back into one of the discharge wells. 

The filtration of sewage effluent must necessarily be intermittent, otherwise there 
could be no real purification, and the filter would soon become exceedingly foul. 
The reason for this will be apparent when we bear in mind that the work of a filter 
consists, as already stated, in oxidizing the polluting matter present in the effluent. 
This duty, like the preliminary liquification of the solids in the tank, is the work of 
bacteria ; but the workers in the filter, unlike those in the tank, which only thrive 
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in the absence of air, require a plentiful supply of oxygen to enable them to per- 
form their functions. In a healthy filter, the bacteria are found in thin films, or 
" zooglaea,'* covering the particles of the filtering material. One of the chief prod- 
ucts of decomposition of the sewage in the tank is ammonia, a compound with 
one atom of nitrogen and three of hydi'ogen. The oxidation of this compound to 
nitric acid is accomplished by means of the nitrifying bacteria, already referred to. 
For the purposes of sewage purification, an aerated bacteria filter is virtually the 
equivalent of land, concentrated into a small area and brought under control. If it 
is attempted to purify sewage simply by passing it through a filter, it is difficult to 
insure the uniform distribution of the effluent over the whole area. When a filter is 
worked in this way, certain parts of it are liable to get more than they can do, while 
other portions are scarcely brought into action at all. In order to overcome this 
difficulty, and bring the whole capacity of the filter into play, a novel method of filtra- 
tion was suggested by Mr. Dibdin, who then held the position of chemist to the Lou- 

■ don county council. According to his plan, each filter in turn is first filled and then 
allowed to rest full for a certain time, and then emptied, and finally left to drain and 
aerate. In this way, the nitrifying bacteria obtain the supply of oxygen which is 

. absolutely necessary to enable them to do their work. It is obvious that this method 
requires relays of men to be constantly in attendance, to open and close the valves at 
the proper times. Whether the works are large or small, they require the same 
amount of attention, and the cost of this would bear rather heavily on a small com- 
munity. In the septic-tank system, in which filters are worked in the same cycle, the 
need for this constant attention is done away with^y means of au alternating gear, 
which automatically opens and closes the valves in their proper order. The works are 
thus rendered completely automatic, and one man visitiug them for a few minutes on 
two or three days per week is able to give all the attention which they ordinarily 
require. At Exeter, the filtered effluent from the works has been examined at various 
times by many of the foremost chemists in the Kingdom and found to be of high 
quality and perfectly inoffensive, and it remains so when kept for any length of time. 
Most striking testimony to the purity of the Exeter filter was given by the rivers 
committee of the Manchester city council, in their report of their visit to these 
works. They have a very practical way of determining the purity or otherwise of 
an effluent. They keep it in a stoppered bottle at a constant temperature for some 
five days. At the end of this time, if the effluent is not a good one, it develops an 
offensive smell. Water from the Manchester ship canal, for instance, becomes putrid 
when kept in this way. The Exeter filtrate, on the other hand, not only remained 
sweet, but when mixed with the ship-canal water actually prevented the latter 
from becoming putrid. The look of the filtered effluent as it runs into the river is 
so inviting that members of deputations visiting the works often can not resist the 
temptation to taste it. During the construction of the permanent works at Exeter, 
the men engaged on this work drank the effluent from the experimental installation 
in preference to the river water. 

The sewage now being dealt with at Exeter is of purely domestic origin, and a 
doubt has often been expressed whether the same system would be equally success- 
ful in dealing with sewage strongly charged with manufacturing refuse. The effect 
of these waste products in sewage is very apt to be overrated. Manufacturers do 
not send strong chemicals down the sewers merely for the pleasure of so doing. 
These chemicals cost money, and in many cases, therefore, they are used over and 
over again, until their strength is nearly spent. During the inquiry held at Exeter 
last year, in connection with the scheme for dealing with the sewage of the whole 
city, the inspectors inquired particularly as to the various manufactures carried on 
in the city. Dr. Rideal, among others, was called to give evidence on this point. 
Referring to the spent liquor from a large tannery which he visited, he said it con- 
tained no more tannin than he found in the tea at the hotel at which he was staying. 
He added that the effect of the tan liquor on the sewage would be about the same as 
if each man, woman, and child in the city took an extra cup of tea every Wednesday 
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and Saturday afternoon. This testimony was borne oat by several other chemists 
of long experience in sewage matters, who had been called in by the city council to 
report on the advisability or otherwise of adopting the septic-tank system. The 
capability of the system to deal with manufacturing sewage has been completely 
demonstrated at Yeovil, with a sewage which is pronounced by competent judges to 
be one of the foulest in England. In addition to the washings from breweries and 
slaughterhouses, this sewage contains the waste liquors from several leather-dressing 
yards, which are charged with dyestuffs, hydrochloric acid, and arsenic. Owing to 
the diffloult character of the sewage^ it took some time before the works gave really 
satisfactory results. They are now, however, yielding an effluent which compares 
not unfavorably with that from Exeter, and remains quite sweet when kept for any 
length of time. The difficulty of dealing with a sewage of this kind is accentuated 
by the fact that the various chemical discharges generally come down in sudden 
rushes at different times of the day. Taken singly, they would no doubt be very 
injurious to the filters, and might even ruin them altogether. The successful results 
obtained with sewage of this class are largely due to the efi*ect of the tank in blend- 
ing together the various conflioting liquids which come down the sewer from time 
to time^ thus sending on to the filters an effluent of approximately uniform character. 
There is one function of a sewage works which must not be overlooked. Sewage 
not only consists of foul matters which become ofiensive on decomposition, but it is 
also liable to contain germs of various diseases. It is well known that persons suf- 
fering from certain diseases give oflf germs or organisms which are capable of com- 
municating the same disease to others. These germs multiply at an exceedingly 
rapid rate, and, if they were not held in check in some way, the earth would prob- 
ably have been depopulated long ere this. Fortunately for the human race, nature 
provides a force capable of combating and destroying these seeds of death. Those 
same bacteria to which I have already referred, as bringing about the decomposition 
of sewage matter, are the sworn foes of disease germs, and it is by their means that 
the ravages of disease are kept within bounds. In the septic tank, and again in the 
filters, any disease germs which the sewage contains are systematically exposed to 
their deadly enemies— first of one kind, then of another. The works thus furnish 
an efficient safeguard against the propagation of disease by the sewage with ^ hich 
they deal. 



VICTORIA. 

The capital city of British Columbia has about 20,000 inhabitants, 
scattered over an area of 4,800 acres — 3 miles square. One-fourth of 
the houses — viz, 1,369 — are connected with the city sewers, which are 
22,667 feet in length, and have their excrementitious and household- 
waste matter carried off in that way. The sewers run into the harbor 
and the refuse is carried off by the tide. No attempt has been made 
to convert refuse matter into use for fuel or otherwise. 

The separate- sewer system is used. The surface water runs into the 
harbor by the natural incline of the land. 

SEWERAOE. 

For many years, it was the custom to dump refuse matter into vacant 

lots, causing great complaint and trouble. For the past ten years this 

practice has been forbidden by law. Now, those houses not connected 

with city sewer are compelled to provide themselves with iron pans, 

10482 12 
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in which the excrement is deposited. Large tank-covered carts, speci- 
ally constructed for the purpose, are driven around the different dis- 
tricts into which the city is divided, and the pans are gathered up and 
their contents emptied into the tank carts, which are required to be 
kept closed. The work must be done between midnight and 5 a. m. 
The tank carts are then driven to a large floating tank, alongside wharf, 
which is capable of holding 2,000 gallons, hauled two miles out in the 
straits, a trap door in the hold is opened, and the contents are dumped 
into the sea. Tin cans, bottles, ashes, and all other coarse rubbish are 
taken in the tanks and dis^wsed of in the same way. For the last seven 
years this work has been done by contract, at $8.50 each day or night, 
365 nights a year. Pour carts are thus employed. But this year the 
competition for the job was so great, that the work in 1898 is to be done 
for $4.75 per day, which is regarded as less than cost. 

Where houses are not connected with the public sewer, the waste 
waters from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers are carried in wooden 
boxes or drains into the harbor. 

Water furnished by the city, which comes from Beaver and Elk 
lakes, 5 miles away, is universally used. There are very few wells 
which supply drinking water; all such are filled up as soon as they 
become known to the authorities. 

aABBAGE. 

The garbage is gathered from each house once or twice per week or 
as often as necessary, for which service occupants of houses must 
pay, and also provide receptacles. This is done in the daytime, and 
the whole is likewise damped in the sea 2 miles from the shore. The 
land is not underdrained, the soil, while quite fertile, being permeated 
with rock of huge proportions. The street sweepings, refuse from the 
stores and business part of the city, and the waste earth from excava- 
tions are dumped in the end of James Bay, an arm of the straits which 
runs easterly from the harbor in the heart of the city. In the course 
of the past twenty years, several acres have thus been reclaimed. It 
is anticipated that, if this is continued, the upper portion of James 
Bay will be filled up some time during the next century. 

The factories here have no trouble in consuming all their waste 
products for fuel. They are inspected occasionally, to see that their 
surroundings are not a menace to the public health. 

, ABATTOIR, REFUSE AND ANIMALS. 

Abattoirs are not allowed in the city limits. Butchers are com- 
pelled to either cremate or bury the refuse of their markets and 
abattoirs. 

Dead animals, horses, cows, cats, dogs, etc., are cremated on Boss 
Bay beach, under the direction of the sanitary inspector. With two 
barrels of lime and driftwood gathered from the shore, a horse is so 
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thoroughly cremated in twenty-four hours that nothing is left but a 
few ashes and the horse's shoes. The cost of such cremation is $8 a 
head. 



NANAIMO. 

This is a city with a population of 6,000. 

The garbage resulting from the waste of kitchens is collected by 
Chinamen, who use it to feed pigs. Any garbage or refuse remaining 
is thrown out upon ash heaps and removed by city scavengers monthly. 

Old tin cans find their resting place on the ash heaps, and, with the 
dead animals, are either buried, burned, or towed outside the harbor 
and dumped. 

There being no system of sewerage, there are no drains except near 
the sea. Household slops are usually thrown down drains leading to 
street gutters. 

The local health board provides that all cessx>ools shall be closed and 
all houses provided with earth closets, having boxes of specified size 
and type. These boxes the scavenger empties once a month, and the 
night soil is carted away and dumped outside the city limits. 

!No slaughterhouses are allowed within the city limits or within 250 
yards of any dwelling, other than that of the man in charge. They are 
subject to periodical inspection, and must be thoroughly cleansed at 
frequent intervals. All refuse must be collected and disposed of 
weekly. It is usually turned into manure, and is taken by the small 
farmers in the neighborhood for that purpose. 



WELIilNGTON. 

The population numbers 2,000. The garbage is collected by China- 
men. Old tin cans and other refuse are ^removed by the scavenger 
monthly. 

There is no system of sewerage, and all persons are required to pro- 
vide boxes of a certain pattern for excrementitious matter. These 
boxes are emptied by the scavenger monthly, and the night soil is 
dumped outside of town. Drains, where they exist, run into the street 
gutters. Dead animals are carted away and buried. There are no 
slaughterhouses in the vicinity. 



OTHER TOVTNS. 



The other towns on the island — Union, Albemi, Chemaiiius, Dun- 
cans, Sidney, Esquimalt, etc. — are small settlements, and are under 
the regulations of the provincial board of health. 
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Garbage and other like refuse is consumed and disposed of by each 
householder. There is no sewerage system in any of these towns. 
Earth vaults are used. 

Abraham E. Smith, Consul. 

YiCTOBiA, March 8, 1898. 



ONTABIO. 

FORT ERIE. 

In answer to Department circular dated January 20, 1898, 1 would 
say this district has no large city, and garbage, etc., is not treated by 
modern or scientific methods or in any way that would be of special 
interest to the Department. 

OssiAN Bedell, Consul. 

Fort Erie, February 21 j 1898. 



GUELPH. 

The garbage and sewage in this district are not treated by modern 
scientific methods, and even in this city, the county seat of Wellington 
County, there is no sewerage system, which is a severe menace to 
health. 

The town of Berlin, which is situated in the Gait consular district 
and is considered the most progressive town of western Ontario, has 
had a " sewer farm " in operation for some two years. 

Charles N. Daly, Consul. 

GUELPH, February 15y 1898. 



HAMII^TON. 

The city of Hamilton is situated on the southern shore of Burling- 
ton Bay, at the head of Lake Ontario, occupying a slightly elevated 
plateau extending about a mile to the foot of the bluff which encircles 
the Dundas Yalley and reaches Niagara Falls. It has a population of 
50,037, according to the census of 1897, and includes within its limits 
3,990 acres. The assessed value of property is $29,350,630. The water 
supply is taken direct from Lake Ontario and filtered through sand 
before being carried to a reservoir, from which the mains are directly 
supplied. Burlington Bay is 7 miles long and about 4 miles in its 
greatest width; it is fed by no considerable streams, and is cut off from 
the lake by a sand bar, through which a canal nearly one-half mile in 
length affords entrance 5 but a sufficient current is not established in 
the bay for its purification from foreign deposits. 
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DISPOSAL. OF GARBAGE, WASTE, Dil^BRIS, ETC. 

The scavenger system in operation here does not differ materially 
from that common to cities of this class, excepting that the men are 
required to remove regularly all garbage and other rubbish from lanes 
and alleyways on their respective beats, and clean the same, and also 
to cut and remove all thistles, grass, and weeds therefrom. 

Ashes, cinders, clinkers, garbage, house offal, broken crockery, old 
tins, and metals of all kinds, branches of trees, grass, weeds, boots and 
shoes, straw, and all kinds of refuse matter except manure and night 
soil must be deposited in barrels or boxes by householders and occu- 
pants of shops, stores, and public buildings, and the occupants are 
informed of thehour at which the wagons will call for them. Collections 
are made weekly, except during the heated term, when they are made 
semiweekly. Up to the present time, these collections have been 
dumped, unassorted, into inlets and ravines of the bay, but an inciner- 
ator has been practically determined upon by the board of health. 
This will be connected with the sewage-disposal works, and each house- 
holder will be required to keep separate receptacles for garbage and 
house offal, which, with their fish, fowls, and animals of all kinds (at 
present buried), will be delivered at the incinerator. For years to come, 
the inlets and ravines at the bay will afford dumping ground for all 
other waste. The cost of the scavenger service for the year 1897 was 
$5,977. During the coming summer, it is proposed to increase col- 
lections to an extent which will add nearly one-fourth to the cost. It 
is impossible to give the number of houses connected with the sewers, 
as they are not enumerated in the official reports. There are nearly 51 
miles of sewers in the city, draining an area of 2,327 acres, leaving 
1,663 acres not yet drained, the latter being in the form of recent 
additions to the old city limits. There are 7,050 privy vaults and 673 
earth closets in use in the city; these are mainly connected with the 
older and poorer class of dwellings. The excrementitious matter is 
removed by scavengers licensed by the city, the owner or occupant of 
the building paying the cost. It is used on the farms near the city as 
fertilizer. The street sweepings of the asphalt pavements are given free 
to farmers, who contract to remove them every night. The cleaning is 
done by the city under the direction of the street commissioner. There 
are no slaughterhouses within the limits of the city, and only one 
packing house. The refuse from the packing house, as well as spoiled 
meats from the market house, are sold to a manufacturer of fertilizer. 
The sludge that is pressed into cakes at the sewage-disposal works is 
estimated to be worth $2.04 per ton as a fertilizer. Being a novel 
product, the farmers have not yet realized its value, and thus far it has 
been given free to any who will take it away. The amount of sludge 
cake from 474,000 gallons averages 2,412 pounds. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

I transmit with this report the annual report for 1897 ^ of Ernest G. 
Barrow, O. L. 8., D. L. S., M. Can. Soc. O. E., member Sanitary Institute 
(England), city engineer and manager waterworks, to whose courtesy I 
have been under great obligation during the prosecution of this inquiry. 

In 1852 and 1853 the first main sewers, on James and Catherine 
streets, were built into the bay, and the present system steadily devel- 
oped until completed in 1884. In 1895, the discharge of sewage into still 
waters at the east end of the bay was proven a nuisance, and an injunc- 
tion obtained from the high court of justice restraining its ftirther 
deposit. In 1896, a by-law providing for the erection of sewage-disx)osal 
plants at the east end inlet and the foot of Ferguson avenue, and 
authorizing an appropriation of $85,000 therefor was voted by the 
people, and in May, 1897, the first plant of that character in the 
Dominion of Canada, and, so far as I can ascertain, the third on the 
Continent of America, was completed and ready for service at the east 
end. As these works drain only the east end of the city, which is a 
residence portion with a population not exceeding 8,000, the average 
daily volume of the sewage to be disposed of in dry weather is only 
474,000 gallons. 

The annual cost of operating the east end station is estimated as 
follows: 

Wages $2,388.00 

Lime, 1,204 bushels 192.64 

Alum, 15,000 pounds '. 225.00 

Coal, 598 tons, at $2.10 1,255.80 

Oil and waste 100.00 

Total 4,161.44 

The substitution of sulphate of iron for alum is expected to make a 
very material saving, and the superintendent estimates that the quan- 
tity of coal used will be hereafter reduced. The estimates for the Fer- 
guson avenue station are not much in excess of those for the East End 
station, although the capacity is more than quadrupled, and the engi- 
neer is satisfied that the entire sewage of the city could have been 
handled In a single plant at a great reduction in percentage of annual 
cost. The cost of the east end plant was about $38,000, and its 
capacity is an average dry- weather flow of 500,000 imperial gallons. 
The second plant, at the foot of Ferguson avenue, has been completed 
and put in operation this winter at a cost of about $44,000. Its 
capacity is an average dry- weather flow of 2,000,000 imperial gallons. 
As improvements suggested by the practical operation of the East End 
plant and by examination and comparison with other disposal systems 
have been incorporated, this may be assumed to exhibit the status of 
such appliances to date. 

' Transmitted to the Department of Agriculture. 
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XJnder the gnidauce of Mr. Robert MacKay, superintendent of the 
Ferguson avenue works, I made as thorough an examination of the 
plant as was possible for a nonprofessional. The works are situate 
directly on the bay front. The 2-story brick building contains two 
centriftigal engines, each with a pumping capacity of 3,175,000 imperial 
gallons every twenty-four hours, making a disposal capacity of at least 
6,000,000 gallons daily. The territory drained by the sewers emptying 
into these works comprises the business, a large part of the manufac- 
turing, and the principal residence districts of the city, so that the 
population served may be safely put at between 30,000 and 35,000. All 
the sewers in the district empty into an interception sewer one block 
above the works, and thence the sewage is carried by one main sewer 
to a receiving well, which is at the west end of the building. This well 
is 14 feet deep from its top to the bottom of the mouth of the sewer 
and 4 feet below the mouth of the sewer halfway across, and theuce 6 
feet to its deepest part. The well is 12 feet in diameter and is divided 
in the center by an upright grating, through which the sewage filters 
into the deeper part of the well. The purpose of this grating is to 
keep back paper scraps or any rubbish washed into the sewers that 
would choke the suction pipe and the pumps. It requires frequent 
attention, and is kept free and open all the time. After the sewage 
filters through this grating it passes into the lower part of the well, in 
which are the suction pumps. The centrifugal pumps are in the end 
of the building adjoining the receiving well, and in ordinary weather, 
one pump will dispose of the sewage as fast as it runs into the well. 
In the rainy season both pumps may be required, but in case of serious 
flooding, where the combined work of the pumps is not sufficient, a 
butterfly valve is provided outside of the well, which may be closed 
and the contents of the sewer for the time being carried down to the 
bay, passing through a weir at its mouth. This, however, is only a 
temporary expedient, for as soon as the sewage in the well is lowered 
to the mouth of the sewer, the valve is opened and the combined power 
of the pumps keeps the well clear until another rush from the sewers 
occurs. As the daily dry-weather flow of sewage in this district does 
not exceed 1,500,000 gallons, it will be seen that, except during extreme 
rainfalls, the two pumps will be more than able to dispose of it. 

The sewage is pumped into a channel that runs from west to east of 
the building. In the center of the building are the two mixers, one 
containing lime and the other sulphate of iron in solution. These 
ingredients are proportioned at the rate of 3 grains of lime and 1 grain 
of sulphate to each imperial gallon of sewage passing through the 
channel on its way to the outer weir at the east end of the building. 
This begins the deodorizing process. The superintendent is of opinion 
that he can diminish by one-half the quantity of lime, and also make a 
liberal reduction in the sulphate used at the Bast End station. In 
extremely cold weather, he thinks he can do the work without either lime 
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or iron. In the year 1896, at the disposal works in the city of London, 
England, it cost $410,000 for alumina, which was originally used with 
the lime. In 1897, sulphate of iron was found to be a substitute for the 
alumina, and by its use there was a saving of $285,000 for that year. 
Both of the Hamilton works are now using sulphate of iron, but 
Engineer Barrow has conducted experiments to a stage where he feels 
confident that by adding filters of anthracite coal, only the solution of 
lime for precipitation will be required. The coal evidences a chemical 
action not shown in experiments with coke and charcoal. His experi- 
mental filter is filled with 6 inches of sand, 12 inches of coal dust, 4 
inches of J-inch coal, 10 inches of IJ-inch coal, and 4 inches of 2^-inch 
coal. The coal in these filters, after being in use a year, may be 
replaced and used for fuel. 

The rush of the sewage toward the channel that leads into the pre- 
cipitating tanks begins the work of purification. There are six precipi- 
tating tanks, 140 feet long by 35 feet wide. In the center of each tank 
is a sludge drain. The sewage is conducted from the weirs into the 
precipitating tank, and, slowly passing through the tank, the black 
sludge is precipitated to the bottom and the clear water allowed to pass 
out into the channel on the north side and down steps, to aerate it; 
this is then discharged into the bay. When the water arrives at this 
point, it appears as clear and free from odors as drinking water from a 
hydrant. At the entrance of each of the precipitating tanks are two 
valves, one of which is called the '' skimmer,'' through which the water 
passes, and the other the sludge valve, through which the sludge is 
carried down through pipes that run in an underground tunnel and on 
to the sludge well at the rear of the building. From this well, the 
sludge is pumped into the presses in the building and subjected to a 
very high pressure. It is pressed into cakes 28 inches in diameter and 
half an inch in thickness, and is then ready to be carried away for use 
as a fertilizer. Its value as a fertilizer is indicated by the following 
report of Prof. E. B. Shuttleworth, analyst, of Toronto : 

The following is the result of au analysis for manurial purposes of the press 

cake from the sewage disposal works at Hamilton : 

Percentage. 

Total nitrogen .470 

Phosphoric acid as phosphoric anhydride 276 

Potash as potassium oxide 0.038 

Moisture 22.890 

The press cake was evidently not in the condition as received from the press. As 
such, it would have contained about 50 per cent of moisture. It had been to some 
extent air dried, but not as fully as possible. In order that a comparison may be 
made with similar sludges produced in English sewage works, I have compiled 
the following table. All of these sludges were not produced by the same method 
or process, and some were air dried, as indicated by the amount of moisture, but 
if this contained water is borne in mind, the results are fairly comparable. In order 
to calculate theoretical manurial value, it is customary to take the nitrogen m the 
form of ammonia, and the phosphoric anhydride as phosphate of lime. The estima- 
tion may therefore be more intelligible if expressed in this manner : Ammonia, 0.57 
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per ceDt, or 11 pounds 4 ounces to the ton ; phosphate of lime, 0.60 per cent, or 12 
pounds to the ton. I append in this relation some of the calculated theoretical 
values of sludges, hut it must be remembered that these values are only comparative, 
the real commercial worth being that which can be realized in the market. 



Percentage manurial contents of various sewage sludges. 



Nitrogen 

Phosphoric acid 

Moisture 

Value per ton . . 




^hS^^ Bradford. Leeds. .Coventry. 



0.49 

.72 

13.16 

$2.44 



0.62 


0.66 


0.92 


.80 


.64 


1.56 


8.90 


16.40 


14.04 


$3.23 


$3.67 


$4.31 



The low value of the Hamilton cake may be attributed to three causes: (1) The 
greater amount of moisture present; (2) variation in process; (3) smaller proportion 
of water-closets in houses on sewage areas. 

In order to exhibit the Hamilton sludge in relation to barnyard manure, I append 
the following comparison, from which it will be seen that the partially air-dried 
cake is of about equal theoretical value with that of ordinary fresh cattle manure, 
and below that of good well- rotted dung from well-fed cattle. 

Comparison of harnyard manure with Hamilton press cake. 



Hamilton 
press cake. 



N i troffen 0.47 

Phosphoric anhydride .27 

Moisture 22.8 

Potash .03 



Fresh 
manure. 



0.45 
.21 
71 
.52 



Rotted 
manure. 



Good 
rotted 
manure. 



0.58 ! 
.30 i 



.50 ' 



0.64 
.53 
75 
.50 



It will be necessary to remember that in practice, farmyard manure of equal manu- 
rial value with sewage sludge is preferable to the latter, as it leaves the land in a 
more open and suitable condition. As far as my experience with manures in this 
country goes, I do not think that it would be wise to calculate much on the press cake 
as a source of profit. This view is in accordance with general experience in England. 

When the sludge drain in the center of each precipitating tank 
becomes full, the water is drawn off* to facilitate cleaning it out. If 
the water so drawn oft* is not clear and free from odor, it is sent down 
through pipes in the tunnel to the sludge well and again passed through 
the presses, when it comes out clear and almost sparkling. There is no 
odor to the water, and after the sludge passes through the presses it is 
also solid and odorless. The building in which the pumps, presses, and 
all machinery is located is divided by a glass partition, so that the engi- 
neer can have oversight of the working of the machinery and be free 
from any noxious odors that may arise while the sludge is being pressed ; 
and that is the only stage during the whole process, from the time the 
sewage leaves the receiving well at the start until the solids are passing 
through the press, that is in any way offensive. The water passes into 
the bay apparently pure and clear, and the sludge, if not used as a 
fertilizer, may be burned in the incinerator with the garbage of the 
city. Experiments now in progress may show that the sludge can be 
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SO chemically treated that it may be used as fael in the famaces and 

cause a saving in the coal bill. 

The officials and x>eople of the city of Hamilton believe that they 

have solved the problem of sewage disposal, and that the method in 

use here can be adapted to any city or community without extravagant 

cost. 

Jas. M. Shbpabd, Consul. 

Hamilton, March 26^ 1898. 



Consul Culver sends from London, under date of February 19, 1898, 
official reports ^ concerning the present condition of work on the sewers 
in that city, from which it appears that $150,000 are to be expended in 
the construction of intercepting sewers and the establishment of filtra- 
tion beds. The length of the new sewers will be 39,325 feet, of which 
21,000 have been completed. * 

Consul Hunt, of Palmerston, under date of May 28, 1898, sends the 
following clipping: 

[From the Daily Free Press of London, Ontario, Wednesday, May 25, 1898.] 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL AND PURIFICATION. 

Onr system, which is known as the international process, is recognized as being 
the b^st method of sewage parification, and it may be stated that it is the most 
widely nsed and adopted in Great Britain. 

The process is too well known in Great Britain to need a lengthy detailed descrip- 
tion, but briefly it may be said that the purification is effected first by deodorizing 
the sewage and precipitating the solids in settling tanks by means of a chemical 
precipitant and deodorant known as ferozone, and then by filtering the ferozoned 
sewage through a specially prepared filter bed containing polarite, through the 
medium of which a very high degree of purity is obtained in the effluent. 

The international system was first put into operation in England about eleven 
years ago, at the sewage works of the then local board of Acton, now the district 
council, where the system is still in successful operation. 

The combination of the ferozone and polarite system has been most successfuUy 
carried out since then by a great number of councils, corporations, and other 
authorities, as it recommends itself on account of the small space required for the 
tanks and filters, the fact of the works being thoroughly under control, the use of 
no coi^ly plant or machinery, and the minimum amount of labor required to carry 
on the process. Its consequent economy and assured efficiency have given to the 
process the foremost place' among the sewage-disposal systems of any country. 

In explanation of the process : The sewage receives its proper proportion of 
ferozone as it flows from the sewer into a channel through which it passes to the 
settling tanks, the ferozoned sewage flowing on into another channel, which, sur- 
rounds the top of the tank on the outside and passes down from it through a series 
of vertical pipes which enters and delivers the sewage into the tank near the bot- 
tom, thus aiding materially the sedimentation of the suspended matters carried by 
the sewage, and depositing them almost as soon as the sewage has been delivered 
into the tanks. The sewage water then rises up inside and flows out through iron 
channels placed across the mouth of the tanks near the top to the filters and comes 

* Forwarded to the Department of Agriculture. 
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out again from the filters, havii^g a safficient degree of purity to allow it to flow 
into any river, stream, or body of water without polluting the same. 

The candy precipitation tank, which embodies new and valuable principles both 
for the removal of the sludge and for the inlet of the sewage into the tank, is the 
outcome of exhaustive experiments, and it has solved the sewage-tank problem. 

The method of working the candy tank is as simple as it is effective. The bottom 
of the precipitation tank is built flat, in the center of ivhich is pivoted a horizontal 
perforated pipe, reaching out to the side of the tank. This pipe is pivoted on 
another pipe, which may be carried up to within a foot or two of the full water 
level in the tank, through which the sludge is discharged without pumping. The 
pivoted pipe is revolved from the outside of the tank when the tank is being 
cleaned. The perforations in the pipe being on the underside thereof and only a 
few inches apart, and the pipe itself being but a very little above the bottom of the 
tank, just enough to clear it, therefore, when rotating the pipe, every inch of the 
bottom will be thoroughly cleaned from sludge, this being drawn or sucked away 
from the whole of its surface, whence it can be piped to any desired spot. The 
movement of the perforated pipe r^uring the cleaning process is very slow. It creeps 
over the bottom of the tank, sucking into itself the thick sludge, without the 
possibility of any disturbance in the tank. 

The sludge produced is only about half the bulk of that which is drawn or swept 
away from any other form of precipitation tank. This is a feature of (freat impor- 
tance, inasmuch as the sludge is the foulest thing in the whole of the sewage treat- 
ment, and to reduce its bulk or minimize the quantity of water mixed with and 
polluted by it is a point the importance of which will be recognized by all. Further- 
more, the removal of the sludge as described dues not interfere with the flow of the 
sewage into the tank while that process is going on, for when once the '* candy" 
tank is started, its working need never cease; by day and by night the sewage, 
with the addition of the precipitant, is running into the tank, and as continuously 
running out of it in a clarified condition. The sludge being removed at iutervals, 
as described, the tank is kept clean and sweet. Moreover, the rotation of the 
sludge pipe can be caused to cleanse the sides of the tank by means of a squeegee 
attached to the shaft. The time taken to remove the sludge is from three to ten 
minutes, varying with the size of the tank, and very little power is required to 
rotate the sludge pipe. \ 

The method by which the sewage is let into the tank is also of great importance, 
inasmuch as it causes the effluent water to become clear and bright, and in good 
condition to go to the filters. 

The chemical which we use, called ferozone, is acknowledged to be the best and 
most powerful precipitant and deodorant known for sewage purification. It is rich 
in salts of alumina and salts of iron, both in the ferrous and ferric condition. By 
virtue of its soluble salts it soon causes subsidence of the suspended solids. Fero- 
zone attacks the molecular constitution of that portion of the organic matters in 
solution which can not be removed by ordinary precipitation in the settling tanks. 
It so alters the constitution of these putrescible matters that further oxidation 
thereof by filtration through polarite becomes certain, and under complete control 
at all times. The sludge precipitated by it is richer in ammonia than that produced 
by the lime or other processes, and is therefore of more value as a fertilizer. 

Polarite is successfully used in the filters for purifying the ferozoned sewage 
water from the putrescible matter which is dissolved therein. Polarite is a black, 
hard, and highly porous substance, insoluble in w^ter and practically everlasting, 
and does not require to be renewed. It is also a powerful deodorizer and decolorizer, 
as well as a purifier, by virtue of the oxygen occluded in its microscopic pores, and 
constantly supplied by the surrounding air and water. It purifies polluted waters 
by oxidizing the already partially broken down noxious organic matter dissolved 
therein, and converting them into innocuous, inorganic, and saline matters. 

The efficacy of a deodorizing, decolorizing, and purifying material depends mainly 
on its power of occluding oxy<:;en. Tho efficacy of polarite as a purifier, of polluted 
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waters is marveloiis and its duration unlimited. As a water purifier, it can scarcely 
be overestimated. The polarite filter beds at the Acton and Hendon sewage works 
are now as good and effective, after continuous use since 1887, as when they were 
laid down. Polarite supplies a long-felt want for sanitary purposes where a satis- 
factory sewage effluent or a good drinking water is required. The oxidizing and 
purifying powers of polarite have been fully tested and favorably reported on by 
such high authorities as Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F. R. S., etc. ; Dr. E. Frankland, F. R. S., 
etc. ; Prof. Henry Robinson, and other eminent sanitary scientists. 

The clarified sewage water that flows on the polarite filter beds from the tanks 
for final purification produces an effluent that satisfies the demands of the most 
advanced sanitary critics. It will not decompose in hot seasons, but it will remain 
inodorous, nonputrescible, clear, and tasteless. It would not kill fish, and it is 
purer than the natural waters of many rivers. 

The international system has been in constant and successful use by Her Majesty's 
Government at Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, since 1889, and at Balmoral Castle, and 
also at the public works of various corporations and councils, including those of 
Acton, Hendon, Huddersfield, Castle Douglas, Guildford, Swinton, Normanton, Roy- 
ton, Astley Bridge, Crompton, Chorley, Gorton, Alcester, Lincoln, and quite a num- 
ber of other places, where it has been adopted, after full investigation, in preference 
to all other systems. 

It is in operation in India, Singapore, Malta, Gibraltar, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia, and at the Cahir Barracks in Ireland. 

The company have permission to publish the following abstract from a report 
made by Dr. E.Frankland, Ph. D., D. C. L., LL. D., M. D.,F. R. S. (oneof Her Majesty's 
commissioners to inquire into the pollution of rivers), to Major Tullock, R. E. C. B. 
(the chief engineering inspector of the local government board), on the results of 
his investigation of the above-named company's process as carried out at the sewage 
works near Acton, where the crude sewage is first treated with ferozone in subsi- 
dence tanks for precipitation, and the effluent therefrom then passed through polar- 
ite filter beds for final purification : 

"These results show that the raw sewage contained a very large proportion of 
highly polluting suspended matter and an unusually large amount of foul organic 
matter in solution ; and further, that the effluents from the subsidence tanks and 
filter were derived from sewage of about equal polluting power as regards dissolved 
organic matter. 

" In the subsidence tank, the suspended matter was reduced from 240.80 parts pe^ 
100,000 of raw sewage to 5.92 parts per 100,000 of tank effluent, whilst the effluent 
from the filter was free from suspended matter. It was clear and transparent. This 
is a satisfactory result. 

''The elfect upon the dissolved organic matter in the subsidence tank is very 
remarkable, its amount being reduced to little more than one-tenth of that present 
in the original sewage. 

"In its subsequent passage through the filter, the dissolved organic matter is still 
further reduced to nearly one-sixteenth of that present in the original sewage. It 
is now in a state of purity greatly exceeding that prescribed by the standard of the 
rivers pollution commissioners. 

"No chemical process of purifying sewage has ever, in my experience, approached 
this in efficiency; and if the results obtained at Acton can be accomplished in other 
places, a most important advance will be made in the purification of the sewage of 
towns. 

"I need scarcely add that the effluent from the filter is not only clear but inodor- 
ous and inoffensive. It is, of course, not tit for dietetic purposes, but it may be 
admitted in large volumes into running water without creating any nuisance.^' 

Since Dr. Frankland's report was made, results equal and superior to those obtained 
at Acton have been accomplished by the International Company's system at other 
sewage works erected by them, thereby fully confirming Dr. Frankland's opinion. 
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PALMERSTON. 

Conditions in this consular district offer no suggestions whatever 
contributing toward the object expressed in the Department circular. 
The disposal of garbage and sewage in any manner other than that 
employed in primitive days, or the utilization of either for fertilizing 
purposes, are subjects that do not appear to engage the attention of 
the people in this community. Of the thirty-two largest towns in 
this district, with populations ranging from 200 to 3,100, not one has 
what might be termed a thorough system of sewage, or any up-to-date 
methods of disposing of the contents of same or of utilizing garbage 
or other wastes for fertilizing purposes. Generally, individual cess- 
pools are employed for home drainage by the more prudent, but where 
there is a stream to facilitate the same, an occasional property owner 
drains to it, in the most direct manner, however, seldom carrying the 
drain beyond the limits of the corporation, regardless of the fact that 
in the summer months, when the streams are low or nearly if not 
quite dry, the deposit becomes a menace to the public health. Once a 
year, the premises of property holders in the small towns in this 
vicinity are required to be cleared of ashes, cans, garbage, weeds, etc., 
and the expense thereof is borne by those immediately benefited. All 
such accumulations are hauled to some low or waste spot in the town 
or outskirts, and there made to do duty in the forming of new ground 
or the filling in of the approaches to bridges, culverts, etc. A few of 
the residences and hotels of two or three towns on Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay have availed themselves of those bodies of water for 
drainage i>urposes, but it is doubtful if a town system of sewerage, 
even in places on the lake front, exists in the entire district. Appli- 
cation to the town clerks and health officers of the representative 
towns for by-laws and health reports of interest in this connection, 
elicits only the response that by-laws have not been printed for many 
years and are unobtainable, and that health officers' reports, whether 
made verbally or in writing, are seldom if ever printed, never for gen- 
eral distribution. The few that have been examined in the local 
papers contain no recommendations of value outside the particular 
town interested. Dead animals are required to be disposed of by the 
owners and at their own expense; there is no thought of utilizing them 
in any way. Wood ashes (wood being more generally used for fuel 
than coal) are usually saved through the winter and sold in the spring 
to local collectors, who buy for United States manufacturers of fertili- 
zers. Slaughterhouse and market refuse is cared for by the owners of 
such places at their own expense. In view of the facts stated, it is 
perhaps needless to say that the filtration or chemical treatment of 
sewage and the cremation of garbage receive no attention here. 

LoTON S. Hunt, Consul, 

Palmebston, April 12^ 1898, 
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PORT STAlSriiEY ANB ST. THOMAS. 

The population of St. Thomas is (approximately) 13,000. 

The waste of animal and vegetable foods is mostly collected by per- 
sons living on farm lands adjacent to the city, and used for feeding 
swine. A considerable number of householders bum such waste 
material. 

Tin cans, bottles, broken glass and crockery, ashes, old shoes (when 
not burned), scraps of leather, worn-out household articles, and cook- 
ing utensils of metal or other materials are deposited in the ravines. 
In this way street sweepings, being largely dust of stone and clay, are 
used to fill up ground. The ravines are very deep and a large quantity 
of refuse is used. The last 4 feet of filling is good earth. 

The streets are macadamized, broken stone being used for the sur- 
face; the main street is paved with cedar, but is soon to be repaved 
with vitrified brick. All are swept. 

Household waste waters are generally run into sewers, but in cases 
where there is no sewer connection, such waters, with the exception of 
chamber waste which is put into the privy vaults, are thrown on the 
ground. The yards or garden lots, as a rule, are large, all residence 
houses being detached, with a good-sized space between them. 

Dead animals of all kinds are removed to a place outside the city 
limits and buried, no particular spot being selected for the purpose. 
Market refuse is treated in the same way. 

All scavenger work in this municipality is done by private parties, 
who are paid by the individual having garbage removed, or at whose 
expense it may be removed when ordered by the inspector. The prices 
charged are: For a 1-horse load of ordinary garbage, 25 cents; for a 
2-horse load, 50 cents. 

Excrementitious matter not water carried is removed to a farm and 
plowed in with straw as fertilizer. It is removed by the air-tight barrel 
system, a deodorizing disinfectant being^ used while the work is in 
progress. The cost to the householder is 40 cents per barrel, or $2 per 
cubic yard. 

The sewer system is combined, and discharges into a large creek 
outside the city limits. 

As the city does not appoint any person to do scavenger work or 
contract to have the same done, but merely requires, through its 
inspector, the householders to keep their premises in good sanitary 
order, it is impossible to ascertain the income accruing to those who 
perform the work. 

The city is regarded as one of the most healthful in the Province, 
the people being unusually exempt from epidemic or extraordinary 
disease. 

M. J. Burke, Consul. 

Port Stanley and St. Thomas. February 26^ 1898. 
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TORONTO. 

Oonsal Sewell sends from Toronto, March 21, 1898, copy of the city- 
engineer's report, containing accounts of street cleaning, garbage dis- 
posal, etc. The following extracts are from the report: 

The city oi Toronto is sitnated upon the northern shore of Lake Ontario, about 
40 miles easterly of its western terminus. It lies in latitude 43° 39' 10" north, lon- 
gitude 79° 2B' west, on a plateau gently ascending north for a distance of 3 miles, 
where an altitude of about 220 feet above the lake level is reached. It extends 
about 8 miles along the lake and is generaUy level, with slight depressions at points 
where minor water courses formerly -existed. The River Don flows through the 
eastern part of the city and the River Humber immediately to the west of its west- 
ern limit. The harbor is formed in front of the city by a sandy island that lies to 
the south, at a distance of about a mile and a half. The area within the city limits, 
not including the island or portions of city land covered by water, is 10,391 acres, 
or 16.2 square miles. In this area there is a papulation of 220,000, by city directory 
census. There are 257.40 miles of streets, of which, including broken-stone road- 
ways, 177.9 miles are paved and 79.74 miles unpaved; 82^ miles of lanes; 228.52 
miles of sewers ; 249.627 miles of water mains. Annual revenue from waterworks, 
1896, $454,000; 7,000,000,000 gallons of water supplied annually. Total assessment 
of property in city, $192,995,522 ; property in city exempt from taxation, value, 
$22,158,516. 

Percentages of different olaaaea of pavement in the dty. 

Per cent. 

Cedar block 42.23 

Stone and scoria 31 

Asphalt 5.67 

Wood on concrete 21 

Macadam 15.43 

Unpaved 30.98 

Cedar block, with asphalt between tracks 2. 47 

Cedar block, with brick between tracks 1.92 

Macadam, with stone sets between tracks 27 

Brick on concrete 51 

100.00 
Total miles.. 257.40 

STREET SPRINKLING. 

The wagons distributed 104,053 loads, representing 52,026,000 gallons of water, 
making a grand total of 74,237,500 gallons consumed this year in the street-watering 
service. 

We have received inquiries and requests for information regarding the trolley 
system of distribution from various municipalities throughout the province where 
an electric street-car service is in operation, the scheme apparently being generally - 
approved of. 

SCAVENGING. 

There have been no changes of importance in this branch of our work. It is sat- 
isfactory to note that our efforts to induce householders to keep ashes and garbage 
in separate vessels, also to discontinue the practice of throwing the stuff loosely on 
the lanes, have met with a fair measure of success. The total number of loads 
removed by the scavengers was 109,096, of which 32,329 were garbage and the 
remainder (76,767) ashes. The garbage was consumed at the crematories, together 
with 448 dead cats and 397 dogs. The ashes were used for filling in various lands. 
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STREET CLEANING. 

This important service, so closely allied to the health and comfort of the citizens, 
has reci;ived every attention. The work has been very much handicapped as regards 
block-paved streets by reason of their defective condition, it being simply impos- 
sible to clean them thoroughly, with the numerous holes and cavities in the blocks 
making a lodgment for the dirt. The expense of the work is also materially increased 
from this cause. The main thoroughfares, paved with asphalt, are still cleaned by 
the patrol or hand system during the Hummer season. It is the only satisfactory 
method where the traffic is heavy. We have, however, discontinued the system on 
most of the asphalt-paved streets in the residential section, substituting the machine 
brooms, which are put on once, and occasionally twice, each week. The reduction in 
the expenditure on that branch of the work has been applied to the ordinary street- 
cleaning service. The appropriation voted by council was $54,000, out of which we 
spent $11,694.47 before the date of commencing the cleaning proper — namely, March 
18— on the removal of snow from bridges, street intersections, roadways, channels, etc. 
Allowing a further sum of $4,374.56, cost of cleaning asphalt pavements, leaves 
$37,930.97 as the sum spent on the regular service. Total miles cleaned, linear, was 
1,886, which makes the cost per mile $20.11. Number of loads of sweepings, scrap- 
ings, etc., removed was 44,806, the bulk of which was used for filling in various sites. 



Only 1,600 feet of 9-inch and 260 feet of 12-inch pipe sewers have been constructed 
during the year. The attention of the department has been devoted largely to the 
examination, reconstruction, repairing, cleaning and flushing of existing sewers, and 
the construction of manholes and guUeys to facilitate future examinations and repairs 
and better disposal of water from the surface of the streets. The total length of 
sewers of all kinds in the city is 228.52 miles, and the length of sewers flushed and 
cleaned during the year was 123.6, at a total cost of $2,764.81, or at the rate of $22.36 
per mile. 



I^EW BRUNSWICK. 

8T. JOHlSr. 

The city has an estimated population of 45,000. St. John was estab- 
lished about the year 1783 and is located on high rocky hills on the 
Bay of Fundy, thus affording plenty of fall to carry oft* its sewage. 
There are combined sewers constructed on each street, emptying into 
the bay. All of the garbage not fit for fertilizing is dumped into the 
ravines on the bays at the expense of individuals, and is also used to 
fill up and make roads. The fertilizing portion is hauled to a private 
grease aud fertilizing establishment at the expense of the company; 
hence there can be no estimate of the cost. The waste of the fertilizing 
establishment is gathered by the farmers. This has been the manner 
of disposing of the garbage ever since the city was organized. There 
is no public crematory for garbage. 

The waste waters from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers are gener- 
ally conducted into the public sewers, and where there are no sewers 
the same are emptied into cesspools, and when they are filled the 
farmers take the contents for fertilizer. 
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About three-fourths of the buildings in the city are connected with 
sewers. The excrement is either hauled off at the expense of the owner 
or some individual takes it for fertilizing. 

The street sweepings are collected on the paved streets by the city 
sweeper, and on other streets by hand labor, and the wast« hauled to 
the public dump at the expense of the city. The cost can not be ascer- 
tained, from the fact»that the statement is kept in the general city 
street accounts. 

The liquid wastes from the factories are conducted into the public 
sewers, and the other wastes are disposed of in the same way as gen- 
eral wastes. 

Old meat from the market is sent to the fertilizing company and the 
balance conducted to the sewers. 

Eefuse from the abattoir and dead animals are gathered by the ferti- 
lizing company, for which a small consideration is paid. 

St. John is the only city of importance in my consular district. 

Ira B. Mters, Consul. 

St. John, February 16y 1898, 



AVOOD8TOCK. 

I have to report as follows concerning the sewer system in use at this 
place, which is the only town of any size or in which a sewer system is 
in use in this district : 

The corporation of Woodstock has a population of between 4,000 and 
5,000. Its sewer system was begun in 1893. At present, not quite the 
whole corporation is connected, but it is expected that practically all 
will be during the coming summer. The sewers empty into a tank, 
which when full empties into the St. John Eiver. It is flushed with 
water. No effort is made to utilize the sewage or garbage of any kind 
with the exception of wood ashes, which are largely sold for export to 
the United States. Street sweepings, with other garbage, are disposed 
of in the river. The factory wastes are also disposed of in this way. 
Abattoir refuse is commonly thrown into hog yards, and later used for 
farm fertilizing. No disposition is made of dead animals other than to 
cover them with earth. 

Frank O. Denison, Consul 

Woodstock, March 16, 1898. 



ST. JOHNS. 

St. Johns, the capital and principal city of the colony of Newfound- 
land, is situated on a hillside and has a population of 28,000. The dis- 
posal of garbage, sewage, etc., is not effected in a modern, scientific 
method in this city or any place in the colony. There are no printed 
reports from municipal or health officers. 

10482 13 ^ J 
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I have the honor to transmit the following general report on the sub- 
ject. I am indebted to the city engineer, J. Eyan, for the information. 

The new or separate system was commenced in 1889. Eudolph Her- 
ring, of New York city, was consulting engineer, and Charles J. Harvey, 
of St. Johns, city engineer. The work was designed with a view to suit 
the requirements of a population of 60,000. The outfall is situated 
near the mouth of the harbor, where the current carries all floating 
matter out to sea. The outfall sewer is of brick, circular in form and 
3 feet in diameter. The main trunk sewer is oval (new form), with hol- 
low earthenware invert and earthenware junction blocks, and varies in 
size from 3 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 inches drainage area. The northern 
sewer varies from a 24-inch circular sewer to a 12-inch earthenware 
pipe at its upper end. The western sewer varies from a 24-inch circu- 
lar brick sewer to a 9-inch earthenware pipe. The sewage of this sec- 
tion is discharged into the harbor through a temporary outfall, which 
will eventually be pumped into the trunk sewer. 

Before the introduction of the new system, a number of stone and 
earthenware pipe sewers were built, which discharged into the public 
drains leading to the harbor. When the new system is completed (there 
are many laterals yet to be laid) these old sewers will be made to do 
duty in draining the surface and subsoil. 

Nearly all the houses in the city, excepting those of the poorer class, 
are furnished with water-closets and baths. A rigid inspection of 
plumbing is established. 

The sanitary department of the municipal council has fifteen teams 
for removing ashes and sweepings each morning. The employees also 
remove night soil in covered iron carts, each night after 11 p. m., 
from houses not supplied with water-closets. All this is carted to farms 
outside the city limits, and mixed with peat or clay by the farmers. 
Bags, old boots, etc., are burned by them when sorting the manure. 

Martin J. Carter, Consul 

St. Johns, March 25^ 1898. 



KOVA SCOTIA. 

YARMOUTH. 

The disposal of garbage, sewage, etc., is not effected by modern 
scientific methods in this district. The town of Yarmouth has a fair 
sewerage system for a place of its size (8,000). The sewers empty into 
the harbor, which is kept quite clean by the rise and fall twice each 
day of a tide of 15 feet. Ninety per cent of the houses in the town 
limits have kitchen sewer connections, and 60 per cent have water- 
closet connections. 

There is no municipal regulation for the collection of garbage or 
other rubbish, and it is not done by the authorities. It is, however, 
done quite well by private individuals, who use such portions as are 
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available for fertilizing, by reducing them in the ordinary compost pile 
known to all farmers. 

Ashes, sweepings, paper, and other coarse rubbish are deposited at 
a spot designated by the authorities and are used for filling low places. 

Radcliffe H. Ford, Consul. 

Yarmouth, March 7, 1898. 



QUEBEC. 

QUKBEC. 

The city of Quebec is estimated by good judges to contain about 
72,000 inhabitants. There are two lines of sewers, one emptying into 
the St. Lawrence and the other into the St. Charles Eiver. 

The garbage is mostly collected under the direction of the street 
department and burned. This method has been employed for the past 
two years. Tin cans, bottles, broken glass, etc., are burned in the 
refuse heap. All houses in the city are connected with the sewer sys- 
tem, and all household and kitchen water is carried oif in that way. 

The streets are kept clean by the street department at the cost of the 
city. I can not give the cost, as it is not kept in a separate account. 

The waste of manufacturing establishments, if liquid, goes into the 
sewers; other matter is burned. 

Each marketman must take care of his refuse. The city conveys 
dead animals to a convenient place and burns them at a cost of about 
$200 per year. 



Quebec, February 25^ 1898. 



Wm. W. Henry, Consul. 



GASPi; basi:n^. 

In response to the Department instructions of January 20, 1898, I 
have to report that there are no waterworks or sewer systems in this 
consular district, and no system of any kind for the removal of garbage. 
There are no cities in this district; only small villages of from 200 to 
800 inhabitants. 

Almar F. Dickson, Consul. 

Gasp:]^ Basin, February 21^ 1898. 



MEXICO. 

CIUDAD JUAREZ. 

Referring to Department circular of January 20, 1898, requesting infor- 
mation concerning the disposal of garbage, sewage, etc., in foreign cities, 
I have to state that the matter is not one treated by modern scientific 
methods in my district, and would be of no special interest for other 
reasons. 
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Ciudad Juarez is a border town with no sewage system, and no 
organized method of disposing of garbage is employed. 

Charles W. Kindrick, Consul. 
Ciudad Juarez, February 24^ 1898. 



TTJXPAN. 

In answer to Department circular, I have to state that this city's 
method of collecting garbage is most crude and unscientific, and there 
is nothing of special interest to report on the subject. 

A. B. Jones, Consul. 

TUXPAN, March 9, 1898. 



BRITISH HOJ^DTJRAS. 

This colony does not use garbage or sewage for agricultural purposes. 
Kight soil is deposited in the river, the sea, or in canals that cross the 
town. Garbage that would be injurious to health or offensive is buried. 
Dead animals are removed outside the limits of the town and buried 
or left to the carrion crows. All other garbage or rubbish is placed in 
boxes and barrels outside of residences and storerooms, where it is 
collected by carts and used to reclaim lands from the swamps that sur- 
round Belize. It is not possible to obtain copies of the sanitary laws 
of the colony, but the foregoing are the most important points. 

Belize is the largest town in the colony, and has a population vary- 
ing from 8,000 to 10,000, according to the season. During the year 
1897, the public scavenger collected and carried to the suburbs of the 
town about 9,000 cart loads of rubbish, of about one-half cubic yard 
each, at a cost approximately of $4,500. The work is in charge of the 
district board. The garbage above mentioned includes tin cans, broken 
glass and bottles, crockery, ashes, floor sweepings, paper, and other 
coarse rubbish. 

There are no sewers in the town. All night soil must be deposited 
in the river, canals, or sea, after 8 o'clock p. m. Householders are 
compelled to use buckets with covers for conveying night soil to the 
water side. Public and private latrines are placed over the water, as 
they are not allowed on the land. There are no systems of water- 
works in the colony. The only manufacturing establishment in Belize 
is an ice factory, the ashes from which are used as filling for low lying 
ground. 

Market and abattoir refase is used for manure, cast into the sea, or 
thrown outside the slaughterhouse for the crows. Dead animals are 
hauled to the "campo santo," where some are buried and others left 
for the crows, who make short work of them. The town scavengers 
remove all dead animals found in the canals that cross the town. These 
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canals were dug for sanitary and fire purposes, and are flushed by the 
river or sea, according to the tide. 

Belize is the cleanest town in Central America, and, with the excep- 
tion of occasional epidemics of yellow fever, is fairly healthy as a place- 
of residence. 

Albert E. Morlan, Consul, 

Belize, March 4, 1898. 



GUATEMALA. 

Referring to Department circular of January 20, 1898, concerning the 
disposal of garbage, sewage, etc., I have to report that modern scien- 
tific methods are not employed in my district. Sewage is diverted into 
the numerous barrancas or ravines, while garbage is dumped in an 
indiscriminate heap outside the cities or villages, and all animal matter 
is immediately consumed or carried away by buzzards. These birds 
are the scavengers of the country, aud every city and village has mul- 
titudes of them. They are protected by law, as well as by public opin- 
ion, and are of invaluable aid in promoting sanitary conditions. 

A. M. Bbatjpr:^, Consul- General. 

Guatemala, March 11, 1898. 



HONDURAS. 

Garbage is utilized to no purpose whatever. Towns and villages 
near the seacoast throw all offal, waste of animal foods, tin cans, bot- 
tles, broken glass aiid crockery, ashes, and refuse of all kinds into the 
sea. Towns in the interior gather and throw it on a dirt pile and 
cremate it three or four times a year, all the work being done by per- 
sons owning homesteads, at their'own expense, which is very trifling. 

There are no sewers. Every person sweeps the streets opposite his 
dwelling in such manner that the whole is kept clean. 

There are no factories. Market and abattoir refuse, as well as dead 
animals, are thrown into the sea or cremated. The currents of the 
harbor take all floating substances out to sea in a short time. 

E. WooDViLLE, Vice- Consul. 

UtillA, March 15, 1898. 



SALVADOR. 

San Salvador, with a population of 25,000 inhabitants, is located at 
the base of the San Salvador extinct volcano in the valley Hermosilla. 
Sewerage is by gravitation. Most of the houses are connected to the 
main sewers by a kind of catch-basin arrangement. The main sewers 
do not carry the surface water of the streets, which are thoroughly 
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cleaned in the wet season by drenching rains. As they are concave, 
the centers form small rivers at those times. During the dry seasons 
they are swept by palm branches, which catch only light material, such 
as papers and leaves or grasses. Owing to the visitations of earth- 
quakes, as well as the poor construction of the sewers, there is a 
great deal of leakage. 

Garbage collection is under control of the municipality, and the 
service is poor and doubtless not remunerative. No statistics on the 
subject can be had. A crematory has been built, but when put in 
operation it was found that the expense of the fael was too great to 
run it, hence it remains idle. Garbage wagons are sent to the private 
houses once a day, and whatever has been gathered is distributed at 
various dumps located in the suburbs where it is desired to fill some 
hole or cavity. Here the vulture feasts every day. 

The market places have long since been made subjects of complaint, 
and time and again remonstrances have been presented in regard to 
their filthy condition, without permanent relief. 

John Jenkins, Consul. 

Ban Salvador, March 28^ 1898. 



WEST IKDIES. 
CUBA. 

SAGUA liA GRAISTDE. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of Department circular of 20th Janu- 
ary last, calling for information relative to the disposition of garbage, 
sewage, etc., and to say in reply, that if there is a country from which 
no such report is possible, it is this island. 

Walter B. Barker, Consul. 

Sagua La Grande, February 28^ 1898. 



SAIS^TIAGO I>E CUBA. 

There is probably no district where our Government has a consul 
where there is less to be learned on the subject of garbage and sewage 
disposal than the one in which I am located. 

With very slight exceptions, there is nothing but surface gutter drain- 
age, and this so imperfect that water usually finds its way quickly to 
the center of the steet, where it drags lazily along and is left to soak or 
evaporate. In times of heavy rains nine- tenths of the people throw all 
of their waste garbage into the street, to be washed down to the low 
grounds of the city. 

About the same proportion of people allow their cesspools to fill up 
and run overj occasionally, they dig a fresh receptacle or vault. 
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Perhaps one-tenth of the inhabitants keep barrels in the yards and 
haye them hauled away when filled. The cartraan dumps the contents 
in the suburbs. Even the things that would burn, such as paper, 
cast-off clothing, or bedding of the dead, are thrown into the streets or 
dumped by the roadside. 

Fertilizing the soil by any process whatever is an innovation not yet 
put in practice in my consular district. This may not seem so strange 
when I am able to state that I have seen cane fields where from 50 to 
80 tons of sugar cane have been annually takeu for sixty-five years, with 
no apparent diminution of the crop. 

Dead cattle, horses, mules, and large dogs are hauled to the suburbs 
and dumped by the roadside, the same as other garbage. All other 
animal matter is thrown into the streets or on a neighbor's roof, to be 
devoured by buzzards. 

Before throwing a dead cat or dog into the street, it is customary to 
tie a cord to the tail of the animal; this insures having it hauled away 
from the door, as the children will play horse by dragging it around 
the street, and seldom deliver it again to the owners. 

Pulaski F. Hyatt, Consul. 

Santiago de Cuba, February 26^ 1898. 



DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

Replying to circular of January 20, 1898, in regard to the disposal of 
garbage, sewage, etc., in this place, I wish to state that there is nothing 
in the method used for the disposal of the wastes of this city that 
would be of any interest to the Department. 

L. B. Smith, Consul. 

Curacao, March m^ 1898. 



FRENCH WEST EN^DIES. 

There is no sewer system in either Pointe k Pitre or Basse Terre, the 
only two cities in Guadeloupe, and naturally there are no water-closets, 
sinks, or waste pipes. The abundant water supply flows through 
small square gutters into the sea. In lieu of water-closets, huge sugar- 
loaf-shaped jars of pottery are found in every house. These are 
emptied into tin receptacles which are collected daily by scavengers. 
The service costs about $1 a month per family of four persons. 

Household waste, tin cans, broken glass, etc., are piled in heaps 
in the streets in front of the houses every morning, together with 
street sweepings, and these piles are carried away by other scavenger 
carts. 

Each household must keep its premises and the sidewalk clean, keep 
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the gutter free, and pile refuse in front of the house early every morn- 
ing. The Government employs women to sweep the streets. 

There are no animal scavengers, as vultures, dogs, etc. The system 
works fairly well in cool, weather, but is not regularly kept up. For- 
tunately, the intense heat rapidly dries up everything not carried off 
by the pure water ever flowing in the gutters. 

Louis H. Aymi^, Consul. 

Guadeloupe, March 8, 1898. 



HAITI. 



All of the principal cities here are situated on the seashore. The 
drainage is entirely surface. There is no underground sewerage in any 
of the cities, and all of the garbage collected, including accumulations 
of waste from hoases, but not animal manure from stables, is deposited 
in the streets and side gutters, and during heavy rains is carried into 
the sea or carted to the shore by the municipal authorities, who have a 
regular system of street sweeping. The refuse from the stables is 
carted away at the expense of the owners thereof. This is also taken 
and dumped on the seashore. The water-closets are built underground, 
bricked up and cemented, making a tight receptacle. The refuse from 
these is taken away in buckets by men employed for the purpose and 
carried to the outside limits of the city. 

There is no use whatever made of any waste for fertilizing purposes, 
either in the cities or in the country. The soil, being very rich, does 
not require any artificial fertilizing, and consequently the refuse is all 
used for the purpose of making land on the seashore. All dead ani- 
mals are removed at the expense of the city authorities. They are 
taken to the city limits and either buried or burned. There are no 
official regulations beyond what I have mentioned, and no board of 
health that looks after the sanitary condition of the city. There is a 
medical jury, composed of four physicians and one pharmacist, which is 
supposed to care for the sanitary condition of the city, but very little, 
if any, attention is paid to it by that body. It is left entirely with the 
mayor of the city. 

John B. Tebres, 
Vice- Consul-General. 

Port au Prince, March J2j 1898. 



SAI^TO DOMINGO (DOMIKICAI^ REPUBLIC). 

I have to report, pursuant to instructions contained in Department 
circular relative to obtaining information in regard to the disposal of 
garbage, sewage, etc., in foreign cities, that the matter is not treated 
by modern scientific methods in this consular district or in any part of 
the country. The garbage of this city, for instance, is collected in 
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carts periodically and dumped into the sea. This applies equally to 
street sweepings, factory wastes, market and abattoir refuse, and dead 
animals. There is no water-carried sewage. I therefore conclude that 
the subject as treated here can have no possible interest for the 
Department* 

Archibald H. Grimk:^, Consul. 
Santo Domingo, March 21^ 189S. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
ARGENTINE BEPUBLIC. 

The city of Buenos Ayres has a population of 780,000. 

The material collected consists of general refuse from dust bins, 
the amount gathered daily being about 400 tons. A firm hjas a con- 
tract with the municipality and collects the refuse in its own carts from 
door to door. These carts have a capacity of about a ton. All garbage 
of dust bins, containing animal and vegetable matter, tin cans, ashes, 
etc., is placed in a box overnight on the doorstep, and the following 
morning an open garbage cart collects and removes same to Puente 
Alsina, an open space situated about a mile from the cityr The various 
materials are then sorted and sold under contract, and the residue is 
then burned in heaps, filling the neighborhood for miles around with 
smoke and stench, according to the direction of the wind. It is impos- 
sible to obtain information respecting cost of removal or the profits 
made by the contractors. 

Street sweepings, etc., are also collected by the contractors, but the 
greater portion' is cremated, the richness of the Argentine soil dispens- 
ing with any need of manure. There is a large variety of pavements 
throughout the city, consisting of asphalt, wood, block stone, macadam, 
plain soil, etc. 

Factory waste is disposed of according to its nature; some kinds 
pass into the main sewers, while others are removed and cremated. 

Market and abattoir refuse is all utilized. After preparation, it is 
either employed locally or exported. The chief items exported are 
horns, bones, bone ash, hoofs, hair, hides, tallow, cooking grease, dried- 
meat cuttings, jerked beef, dried blood, entrails, etc. 

Horses, mules, bullocks, and asses are utilized as above, while dogs 
and cats are cremated. 

Broken glass and bottles are used by the glass manufacturers. 

Tin cans, crockery, ashes, sawdust, floor sweepings, and paper are 
cremated. 

Grease is used for tallow making. 

Tin cuttings have no value, and the roads in the neighborhood of the 
dust heaps are chiefly composed of them. The chief tin factory is 
within a short distance, and all the waste material is disposed of in 
this manner. 
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WATER-CARRIED SEWAGE. 

The main sewerage, with which nearly every house in the city is con- 
nected, is worked by very powerftd pumps situated at Bernal, about 10 
miles from the center, and the sewage is carried through* a covered 
ventilated canal to the Eiver Plate, a little below the city. 

Household waste waters from the kitchen, laundry, and chambers 
pass into the main sewer within the city; in other localities, into cess- 
pools that are emptied periodically by a contracting firm which employs 
suction carts of the compressed-air system. These cesspools are often 
placed in close proximity to the house and within a few yards of the 
drinking well ; hence the large percentage of typhoid fever cases. 

There are no sewage farms, for the reason already stated — that the 
natural soil is so rich and the climate so good that manure is unneces- 
sary, except for use in a small way by horticulturists. 

It is impossible to estimate the volume of sewage passing through 
the main canals. 

DESTRUCTORS. 

In the year 1889, proposals were made to the Government for the erec- 
tion of large destructors for treating the entire garbage of the city, 
but on account of the monetary crisis the project was shelved ** pro tem.'' 
With the improved financial condition of the country, fresh interest in 
the mattei: has arisen and the proposal is once more under consideration. 

D. Mayer, Consul. 
Buenos Ayres, August 25, 1898. 



BRAZIL.. 

There is nothing in the disposal of sewage and garbage in Eio de 
Janeiro that would interest agriculturists. The sewage is disinfected 
and conducted into the bay; the garbage is gathered indiscriminately 
at short intervals, transported to a neighboring island and then and 
there cremated. This work is intrusted to an English stock company, 
which is at present doing a losing business, owing to the great depre- 
ciation of Brazilian currency in which it is paid. 

Eugene Seeger, 

C(msul- General. 
Eio de Janeiro, April i, 1898. 



CHILE. 



Antofagasta has about 14,000 inhabitants. 

The city authorities collect in their own carts, without charge, every- 
thing making up garbage. Garbage barrels must be ready on the curb 
when carts pass by. The cost is considerable. The items are not kept 
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eparately, but go into geueral expenses. The carts haul the garbages 
to a point some distance from the city and dump it. The town people 
Ireely overhaul it and take away anything they can find of use to 
them. When the pile gets too large, it is burned or calcined. 

The province of Antofagasta is a desert, and there is no interest in 
agricultural use of the products of garbage and sewage. 

Tin cans, bottles, ashes, sweepings, etc., are treated as garbage and 
carted off, as described above. If the tin cans are in fair condition, they 
are taken out of the dump ground and used in many ways. Petroleum 
tins are opened and used for roofing and for walls of houses. The best 
are selected for pails and flowerpots. I^othing else is saved. 

The city gives permits to private contractors to undertake the 
removal of waste water. Each house provides itself with eleven-gallon 
tubs, of a number equal to its daily needs. These are well tarred. The 
carts come in the early morning, take away the full tubs and leave 
empty ones in their place. The carts haul the tubs to a wharf well to 
the north of the town and dump the contents into the sea. The con- 
tractors charge 3.6 cents to 7.2 cents, gold, per tub, according to dis- 
tance. Bxcrementitious matter not water carried is treated in the 
same manner as above and by the same contractors, but the carts come 
in the night. The charge is 22 to 45 cents, gold, per tub, according to 
distance from dumping wharf. The other coast towns of this consular 
district employ similar methods for the disposal of garbage, sewage, etc. 

Although all the towns are favorably situated for such works, no 
sewage plant exists in any of them. Eesponsible i>eople have a propo- 
sition before the city authorities of Antofagasta to construct a complete 
plant. They propose to flood the pipes with sea water pumped into 
tanks above the town. Considerable passive resistance is encountered. 
Some even prefer the present method, and others dislike the obligatory 
service under the proposed contract. 

Street sweepings and other refuse are treated as garbage. The 
products of the province are entirely mineral, and there are no factories. 

The abattoir belongs to the city, and the refuse is turned into the sea. 

Dead animals are thrown into the garbage carts and hauled to the 
dump ground. The town people are allowed to take off hides and 

skins. 

0. O. Greene, Vice- Consul. 
Antofagasta, April 22^ 1898. 



COLOMBIA. 

CARTAGENA. 

Garbage in Cartagena is collected by carts, under contract with the 
government, the service coming under the direct control of the police 
department. The city is divided into a certain number of districts, and 
certain days are marked out for each district. The householders gather 
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garbage on the days appointed (usually twice a week) and set it outside 
the door early in the morning. It is then carried away by the carts 
some distance out of the city and deposited on the beach, where the 
vultures pick out all carrion. Once a week, of evenings, the refuse is 
set on fire. All the combustible materials, such as woods, rags, straw, 
etc., completely disappear; if there are dead animals, only the bones 
are left. 

People farm, generally, on a small scale, and would not take the 
trouble, if manure were given them free, to scatter in on their lands. 
They would prefer to move to some other piece of ground, considering 
that land needing fertilizer is not worth cultivating. 

Rafael Madrigal, Consul. 

Cartagena, February 2Sj 1898. 



coiiOisr. 

Colon has between 5,000 and 8,000 inhabitants, mostly negroes from 
Jamaica. The white population consists of i)erhaps 300 or 400 Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. These whites live on or near the beach in houses 
owned by the Panama Eailroad Company. The sanitary condition of 
this small part of the town is very good. The parts of Colon occupied 
by negroes, Chinese, and others are, however, much less satisfactory, 
being undrained, filthy, and full of foul odors. All refuse matter 
(slops, bottles, tin cans, broken glass, etc.) is thrown into the streets 
or, much worse, into the inner courts of the houses. The streets and 
vacant lots arfe partially cleaned once a year by convicts. The cost 
of street cleaning can not therefore be given. So far as I can learn, no 
part of the sewage and refuse matter of the town is utilized in any way. 
A few houses owned by the railroad company have water-closets with 
sewer connections, the sewers emptying into the sea. The form of 
closet in general use is of a primitive and most offensive sort, and the 
closets are, at least in many cases, seldpm or never cleaned. I have 
myself visited the part of the town of which I speak. I have gone into 
the houses, looked at the courts and closets, inspected the yards, alleys, 
and streets, and can say from personal knowledge that it is almost miracu- 
lous that Colon is not a hotbed for the development and difbsion of 
pestilence. Negroes, however, are said to be exempt from yellow fever, 
and this immunity no doubt explains why Colon is not a more danger- 
ous port than it is. In the rainy season, stagnant water backs up 
under the houses and into the courts, and it is said that the negroes 
then suffer severely from malarial fevers. I am compelled to say, 
though, that the negroes appear to be healthy and contented in spite 
of their surroundings. Some parts of Colon are directly in the swamp, 
the only way to reach the houses being narrow plank walks held about 
2 feet above the surface of the water by piles. This portion of the 
town I have not had the courage to visit personally, though I have 
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frequently passed through it on the train. It is inhabited by negroes, 
Chinese, half-breeds, etc. Market and slaughterhouse refuse, dead 
animals, etc., are either disposed of in the swamp or sea, or eaten by 
those invaluable scavengers, the buzzards and vultures. 

George H. Murphy, 

Vice- Consul. 
Colon, March 28, 1898. 



PANAMA. 

In response to the Department's circular of January 20, 1898, 1 have 
to report that the garbage and sewage of this place are not treated 
by modern scientific methods. 

There is in the city of Panama a very imperfect sewerage system. 
Bain is gathered in tanks during the wet season and well water is 
pumped into the same tanks when it is dry, and this water is used for 
cleaning. Of course the amount of water is frequently inadequate for 
the purpose. Other refuse matter is carted out of the city and burned 
in a furnace purchased from the United States. There is great need of 
sewers and waterworks iu this city, and the authorities hope that before 
long all defects will be remedied. 

H. A. GUDGER, 

Consul' General. 
Panama, April 7, 1898. 



ECUADOR. 

Each householder at Guayaquil is required by law to deposit garbage 
in front of his residence after 6 p. m. It is taken by the city contractor 
and dumped upon the low-lying marsh lands near the Salado, on the 
northwestern outskirts of the city. 

Guayaquil boasts no sewerage system. It could be made a delight- 
ful city if modern methods were adopted. Situated upon an almost 
flat plain encircled by lofty hills or peaks, it is most picturesque. The 
water supply, abundant and of excellent quality, is brought by pipes 
from Agua Clara (about 52 miles distant), a rivulet gushing from the 
first spur of the Andes. With proper sewers and pavements, with 
the mud flats, now a source of disease, tilled up and converted into a 
beautiful park, this would be an ideal South American city. 

Perry M. de Leon, 

Consul- General. 
Guayaquil, March 18, 1898. 
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PARAGUAY. 

Consul Euffin writes from Asancion, April 16, 1898: 

Asuncion has about 40,000 inhabitants. The municipality has made 
a contract with a private individual, at a cost of $4,500 paper (about 
$640 gold) per month, to clean the streets. This covers the collection 
and disposal of garbage, which is composed of vegetables, tin cans, 
crockery, ashes, floor sweepings, paper, and various rubbish. Only 
parts of the principal streets are swept. 

A cart drawn by four mules passes around to private houses to 
collect garbage. What is clean is usually shoveled out at the embank- 
ment behind the capitol building. The rest is carried off to some damp 
in the city suburbs. 

Waste waters from the kitchen are usually put into a sink leading to 
a passage which conducts them into the street, there to be absorbed or 
to pass down a slight declivity. There are no waterworks in the city. 

Market refuse is thrown away. Bead animals are frequently i)er- 
mitted to lie in the streets; no use is made of them. 

There is no means of conducting excrement from the hotels and pri- 
vate dwellings. A large hole is dug in the ground, and when that is 
filled another is dug. 

There is no law regulating the collection of garbage except that 
which commands payment of so much per month by each householder 
for its removal. 

Under date of April 4, 1899, Consul Euffin writes further concerning 
the primitive system of sewerage in the city of Asuncion. In the total 
absence of any waiter system in connection with closets, the sewage 
is collected in barrels and tanks, the contents of these being carted 
to the rear of the city and dumped upon the sands, rendering a large 
portion of the suburbs uninhabitable. The consul believes that the 
city offers, in this connection, a profitable field for American capital. 
He says: 

I do not think it a hazardous undertaking for any American to invest a few thou- 
sand doUars in sewage apparatus for Asuncion, where, I feel sure, his fortune wiU 
be made. 

The cost of cleaning is about $1 gold per barrel. 



UETJGTJAY. 

Montevideo has a population of 250,000. It has the well-established 
reputation of being the cleanest city in all of South America, and, 
therefore, remarkably free from all diseases incident to filth. Its death 
rate is the lowest known. The drainage is into the bay and the River 
Plate, by a modern system of sewerage. The streets are nearly all 
paved with blue or red granite blocks, produced near the city, and the 
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somewhat torrential rains keep them in a perfect condition of cleanli- 
ness. Besides, they are swept every night, either by hand or machine. 
The garbage is removed outside of the city in carts, and is used for 
filling ground; some of it is sorted out for fertilizer by the gardeners. 
This work is all done by contract, under the supervision of the police. 
The waste from households is put into boxes, and these are placed at 
the front door of every house. Kot later than 8 o'clock a. m., carts 
come by and gather the contents and take them to the same dump, 
distant about 5 miles, on the banks of the Eiver Plate. It can be said 
that the work is well done, also that no economical disposition is made 
of either sewage or garbage, save in the small way mentioned above. 

A proposition, it is announced, has been made by some French capi- 
talists to take charge of the cleaning work under a lower rate. They 
propose to erect works that would permit a thorough utilization of all 
garbage and waste, cans and bones, and that portion of the excre- 
mentions matter not carried away in the sewers. 

A portion of the city is not yet sewered, and service is rendered by 
night-soil carts with bodies of iron, so arranged that the cargo may be 
easily emptied. The cost of the service can not be given, but it is not 
done at a loss. 

Albert W. Swalm, Consul. 

Montevideo, April 13j 1898. 



VEJ^EZTJEIiA. 

Maracaibo, with a population of 50,000, more or less, has no sewer 
system. The city lies only a few feet above the level of the lake, upon 
a sandy, light-clay soil. Drainage is unknown, only a few water-closets 
existing. The Government building, custom-house, hotels, etc., have 
large water-closets, but they are never cleaned. A few carts pass 
through the main streets and collect the refuse from the houses, for 
which work a small sum is paid by the city government. The refuse is 
dumped into the many holes of stagnant water and mire around the 
city, to fill them up. Until lately, swine and goats were the street 
cleaners, but as there is smallpox in middle Venezuela, the presence of 
these has been prohibited by the sanitary board. 

For the, last few years lake water has been distributed by pipes to 
the houses, but as there are no sewers, the dirty waters filter into the 
ground around the houses and thence into the streets. There is no 
fresh- water course nearer than 30 miles. 

It rains very little; I have seen nearly a year without rain, but the 
rains when they come are generally heavy. The water runs in torrents 
through the sandy streets, the people throw out their accumulated 
refrise and all is swept into the lake. The bay is gradually filling up 
with the offal of the city. Rain water is gathered in large cisterns by 
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the well-to-do people and sold to the poorer classes as long as they 

have a surplus. The poor must be satisfied, for the most part, with 

the brackish water from the lakej in consequence^ the death rate is high. 

E. M. Plumacher, Consul. 
Maraoaibo, April 10, 1898. 



AFRICA. 
MADEIRA. 

Funchal has a natural drainage. The city is situated on the side of 
a mountain in which four rivers have their sources, flowing through the 
city to the sea. The fall of these rivers is so great that after heavy 
rains, stones are driven from their places and carried to new lodgments 
or into the sea. The streets are paved with small round cobblestones, 
and an ordinary shower sweeps all extraneous matter from them into 
the rivers, leaving the city clean. 

There is a partial system of drains for water-carried sewage passing 
under the principal streets, and there is a project for a more complete 
system. 

The present sewers run directly into the sea, and when the southerly 
wind blows, cause an ofPinsive smell on the lower beach. 

There is no municipal system for the removal of garbage or other 
waste matter. The householders must remove it at their own cost, 
under penalty. 

The street sweepings are collected in wooden receptacles and removed 
from the city each day. They are put up at auction each year and 
bring about 25 cents per box of 600 pounds average. The purchaser 
has to remove the boxes and replace them when empty. The sweepings 
are valuable as manure, and if it were not for the high cost of cartage 
would be worth considerably more than the price paid, which covers 
about one-third of the cost of sweeping. The refuse is taken outside 
the city and either at once laid on the land and covered, or placed in 
manure pits. The sweeping is done entirely by hand labor, and with 
brooms made of the common heather that grows on the mountain sides. 

All refuse from the market and slaughterhouses passes directly into 
the sea by underground sewer. 

Dead animals are removed at the cost of the owner, and there is no 
way of estimating the expense. 

The population of Funchal is 35,665, according to the census of 1892. 

T. O. Jones, Consul. 

Funchal, March, 1898. 
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MAURITIUS. 

I cannot answer in full the questions asked in Department circular, 
owing to the fact that I have been unable to find any printed report 
published in the colony dealing with the questions of sewage and gar- 
bage disposal. I must, therefore, give a summary, rather than a lengthy 
report, upon this subject. 

Port Louis IS said to contain a population of between 60,000 and 
70,000 inhabitants, the great bulk being composed of a very hetero- 
geneous mass of negroes and Asiatics, whose habits are of a dis- 
gusting character. The town is divided into districts, and the scav- 
enger work is done by several contractors. The garbage is collected 
daily. This filth, together with the street sweepings, is removed by 
the contractors and burned in an adjoining suburb. There is no spe- 
cial plant used, as the garbage is burned in the open air. Very little 
use is made of the residue. The ashes are employed as an absorbent 
by the manure company. 

The scavenger work is done in the most primitive manner by the 
lowest caste of coolies. The brooms used are made from a sort of 
rough firs, which they gather in the neighboring hills, and their shov- 
els consist of a piece of tin, usually the cast off bottoms of American 
petroleum cans; they more frequently load their carts with their 
naked hands. 

There is nothing done with tin cans, etc. The mayor tells me that 
there are hundreds of tons of broken glass and the like at an outlying 
village, where this kind of rubbish is dumped. 

There is no sewer connection whatever with any of the houses 
throughout the island. The waste water is allowed to flow into the 
harbor of Port Louis by means of surface drains. There is no system 
of underground drainage in Port Louis, though some mains have just 
been laid in that part of the town which was destroyed by the great 
tire of 1893. 

The excrementitious matter is not carried away by water in Port 
Louis, or in any of the t-owns of the colony. It is removed by con- 
tractors, who supply each house with tubs for use in a roughly con- 
structed water-closet, which is situated in some part of the yard. For 
the use of each tub, the tenant has to pay a fee of one rupee (about 30 
cents) per month to the company, which is a heavy tax on the poorer 
class of the population. As they can not afford to pay this fee, they 
must suffer filthy surroundings, which no doubt constitutes one of the 
chief reasons why Port Louis is a hotbed of malaria. 

This human excrement, together with the slaughterhouse and mar- 
ket refuse, is sent to two manure manufacturers, who work it up into a 
very rough sort of fertilizer. This mixture is sold at a low rate to 
sugar planters under the name of "Engrais Normal." The process is 
primitive. There arc no factories in Port Louis, or in the interior of 
10482 ^14 
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the island, except on the plantations. These are used in extracting 
juice from the sugar cane. 

As above stated, the market and slaughterhouse refuse is removed 
by contract, under the supervision of the municipality. All dead ani- 
mals are burned outside the town, and the ashes are allowed to blow 
about wherever the winds may carry them. 

John P. Oampbkll, Consul. 

Port Louis, June 29, 1898. 



MOROCCO. 

E^plying to the Department's circular of January 20, 1898, relative 
to the disposal of garbage and sewage, I have to report that no care of 
them is taken in this country by public means, except what is done at 
Tangier under the direction of the commission of hygiene, composed 
of resident foreigners. The matter is not treated by modern scientific 
methods, and hence any report from this district would be of no special 

interest. 

Frank 0. Partridge, 

Consul' General, 
Tangier, March 12, 1898. 



ST. HELENA. 

All house garbage, waste of animal and vegetable food of all kinds, 
tin cans, bottles, ashes, iron hoops, broken glass and crockery, street 
and house sweepings, stable and cow-pen refuse, and house sewage in 
this town are carried to the water side and there dumped into the sea. 
The main sewers and water courses are under control of the Govern- 
ment. The work of carting away refuse above described is done by 
householders, and there is no use whatever made of the materials 
collected. 

Rob. p. Pooley, Consul. 

St. Helena, April 16, 1898. 



ZANZIBAR. 

I have to rei)ort in answer to circular of January 20, 1898, that I 
have fully investigated the matter, and find that garbage and sewage 
are not treated by modern scientific methods here. The work is all 
done in a crude way, and no part is utilized commercially. 

John 0. Billheiher, Consul 

Zanzibar, May 7, 1898. 
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ASIA. 
BRITISH INDIA. 

Garbage, sewage, etc., are not treated by modern scientific methods 
in this consular district. 

In Calcutta the streets are swept daily, but none of the sweepings or 
garbage is used for manure, all being carted about 4 miles from the 
center of the city and dumped into a low swamp. In 3 wards out of 25, 
an incinerator is in operation. Eighteen out of 25 wards are sewered, 
and the sewers drain into a tidal river about G miles east of the city, 
and the sewage is carried out into the bay. 

Only a few wards have latrines connected with the sewers, and the 
whole system is very imx>erfect, one of the main difficulties being the 
want of water. 

Waterworks about 8 miles above the city furnish filtered water for 
drinking and culinary purposes, and another establishment in the city 
pumps directly from the river for sewers, latrines, and street watering. 

I regret not to be able to make a more satisfactory report, but this 
country is far behind in modern methods of sanitation, and it is a won- 
der that this city is not scourged with epidemics growing out of its 
filthy condition. 

E. F. Patterson, 

Consul- General 

Calcutta, March 30, 1898. 



CEYLON. 



Prior to the beginning of this year, the garbage of Colombo was 
mostly carted to vacant lots in the outskirts of the town and there 
deposited. 

On the 1st of January, 1898, a new system was adopted, which up to 
the present time has worked so imperfectly that a longer experience is 
desirable before it is reported upon. 

The following newspaper cutting, from the Colombo Observer of the 
16th instant, gives a fair synopsis of the scheme. 

Very few residents, we suspect, have a proper idea of the elaborate night-soil sys- 
tem devised and carried out by Mr. Davidson. To obtain a correct view, a visit to 
his depots with the arrays of coolie lines and bullock sheds, as well as to the incin- 
erators, with observation of the extent of work carried on, is necessary. The esti- 
mate is that in the case of Colombo, 150 tons of night soil should be dealt with each 
twenty-four hours. So far, 65 tons have been taken, but it is only a question of time 
until the whole city is served. Trouble with drunken coolies neglecting their work, 
careless handling, and ignorant blundering were to be expected, and these explain 
the complaints hitherto made. So far, the capital invested is 50,000 rupees ($16,000) ; 
the estimated expenditure for the year, 116,000 rupees ($37,000) ; probable expendi- 
ture, 104,000 rupees r$33,200) ; estimated receipts, 98,000 rupees ($31,300) ; probable, 
105,000 rupees ($33,700) ; while 8,000 rupees ($2,500) are saved on the scavenging 
contract. 
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There are four divisions, each under au overseer with two suboverseers; 80 day 
coolies, 240 night coolies, 16 depot coolies (nnder separate establishments and depot 
keepers). Seven thousand unite (i. e., standard buckets) dealt with nightly. A 
large and growing business in clearing cess pits, and suction machinery in prepara- 
tion. The efficacy of cinerators is doubtful; on a large scale they are, it seems, 
nowhere a success. But negotiations are in progress with Messrs. Boustead Brothers 
to attach the Shoreditch destructor cells to their electric generative plant. 

W. MOREY, Consul. 
Colombo, March 24^ 1898. 



CHINA. 

CHEFOO. 



In Ohina, no attempt is made to collect garbage or regalate the sani- 
tation of towns or cities. In most towns there are open sewers running 
along the middle of the street, sometimes covered by flagging. In the 
spring these flags are taken oflF in order to allow of their being flashed, 
but often no attempt is made to clean the sewers, and in time the streets 
are fall of paddles of stagnant, filthy water. On a warm day the peo- 
ple perform their ablations at the open doors of their houses and throw 
the dirty water onto the street. 

At the ends of lanes and in corners are piles of refase, which remain 
undisturbed, slowly accumulating until the passageway is nearly closed. 
At the doors of the houses, on the narrow paths, in fact in the most 
conspicuous places, are large kongs, earthen jars, into which is thrown 
the night soil, fermenting in the hot sun and polluting the air. In the 
spring the stench is simply horrible. The farmers pour it on top of 
their growing crops. It is impossible to convey to one who has never 
seen China an idea of the indescribable filth of the city streets. Each 
family throws the refuse of the house out of doors, to be trampled on 
by the passing throngs, or greedily devoured by the half-starved mangy 
dogs which infest all places. 

Old tins, bottles, rags, the merest trifles are utilized in one way or 
another; nothing is wasted. 

In the treaty ports, there are sections of the town set off for the resi- 
dence of foreigners, where of course there is an effort to keep the 
streets clean, but it requires the most vigilant care, for a coolie does 
not hesitate to empty the night soil right in the roadway. 

The cleanest cities in China are Hangchow and Ningpo. In the cen- . 
ter of those two cities I have myself seen dogs eating bodies of babies; 
the rotting bodies of cholera corpses ; snakes slowly winding in and out ; 
mangy dogs, slime, dead cats; human excrement — most horrible filth 
on one side; across the way, the glitter of gold, pomp, and luxury; 
such are the principal features of a Chinese street. 

The garbage collector is the dog or the starving beggar. 

John Fowler, Consul. 

Chefoo, April 4, 1898. 
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PEKIN. 

Consul Bagsdale writes from Tientsin, May 2, 1898: 
In compliance with instructions of January 20, 1898, I submit a 
report with reference to street cleaning, etc. The methods used, if not 
modem, may be of interest. For place of report I have selected 
Pekin, the capital of the Chinese Empire, population estimated at 
1,000,000. 

GARBAGE. 

The material contains but little animal matter. All animal food is 
comparatively costly, and the mass of the people are poor. There is 
very little waste, and animal and vegetable refuse is devoured by dogs. 
These dogs have no other visible means of support. The garbage 
removed is principally coal ashes. The amount is small, as fires are 
used only for cooking. The method is house-to-house collection. The 
work is done by private enterprise, and the material deposited in vacant 
lots and in front of houses whose owners do not employ the collectors. 

TIN CANS, BOTTLES, ETC. 

Tin cans are much prized by the natives, and are a regular article of 
commerce. Over one-half of the water buckets of Pekin are Devoe's 
patent petroleum cans. When beyond usS as a bucket they are flattened 
and made into anything from a candlestick to a bath tub — the latter 
being used only by foreigners. 

Empty bottles command a good price and are in demand. 

Broken glass is reheated and made into lamps ^nd " ancient" Chinese 
curios, snuff bottles, etc. 

All of this material is collected by private enterprise, and the sorting 
is done in the place most convenient for the collector. 

Paper, rags, etc., are made into soles for boots and shoes. 

HOUSEHOLD WASTE VTATEES, ETC. 

These are thrown into empty pools at the sides of the streets, and 
eventually this water is used for street sprinkling. The streets and 
the passer-by are sprinkled by means of long- handled ladles. 

There is an annual appropriation of $300,000 (gold) for sewer repairs. 
This sum about covers the office expenses. 

EXCREMENTITIOUS MATTER. 

This is deposited near the sides of streets. All of the material, 
human or animal, is most carefully collected and used as a fertilizer. 
It is in the form of sludge, and two large buckets on a wheelbarrow 
are used to convey it. 

The street-refuse collections are made by men and boys with a basket 
and a small long-handled shovel. The basket hangs on the back from 
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the left shoulder, and great skill is shown by some collectors in scoop- 
ing up everything and throwing it into the basket without loss. This 
material is taken to some bright, sunny, convenient locality, mixed 
with two parts of street dust, and made into cakes the size of an 
orange. These cakes are sun dried and sold as fertilizers. 

The most convenient place for a foreigner to study the details of 
these methods is the stone bridge on Legation street. It is only a few 
hundred yards from the two foreign hotels and the French, German, 
Japanese, English, Kussian, and American legations. The bridge being 
thus centrally located, with a wind swept stone floor exposed to the 
sun, x)ossesses all of the requirements of a first-class fertilizer dryer. 
It is in daily use. 

The sewerage system of Pekin is certainly a combined system. 
Everything combines in the streets. No filters are used. The supply 
of street sweepings exceeds the demand by about 3 inches in depth. 
The dead animals are eaten by the dogs. 



DUTCH INDIA. 

There is little or no sy^em ^ployed here in the disposal of garbage. 
The waste of animal and vegetable foods is placed in barrels in the 
back yard of each house, and is removed by carts belonging to China- 
men, who have contracts with the municipality. 

It is carted outside the city to vacant land, where it is dumped and 
allowed to decompose or blow away. 

If anyone desires fertilizer, all he has to do is to help himself to what- 
ever in the dump he thinks will best meet his needs. 

The pile never seems to accumulate much, as it decomposes in the 
hot tropical sun, and much is washed away in the rainy season. People 
also constantly carry away loads to manure their fields and gardens, 
and Chinamen and natives pick over the pile to see what of value they 
can find. 

Household waste water and excrementitious matter run out from the 
houses through pipes into one of the canals with which all" the cities 
here are liberally intersected, and thence flow into the ocean, or if the 
town is inland, into the river. These canals, therefore, as can be well 
imagined, have about the consistency of pea soup, and are, especially at 
night and in the dry season, very malodorous. 

Street sweepings are collected by the muiiici[)ality by convict labor, 
and are dumped outside the city. 

The roads are practically all macadam, so most of the sweepings blow 
into the houses in the form of fine and evil-tasting dust before the city 
carts get around. In the rainy season the whole place is ankle deep 
in water, and everything goes into the canals by the quickest route 
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I>08Sible — ^through your house, if you don't build it high enough up. 
Waste from factories also passes into the canals. 

Abattoir refuse is generally buried, unless small, in which case the 
canal takes it. 

As regards dead animals, if you find one on your place, you pay a 
native a few cents to bury it. The chances are, if he is not watched, 
he will throw it in the canal. 

Batavia has about 175,000 people; Sourabaya has about 250,000 peo- 
ple; Samarang has about 50,000 people. All have the same system, or 

rather lack of system. 

Sidney B. Everett, Consul. 

Batavia, April 7, 1898. 



jafa:n. 

HIOGO. 



I have to acknowledge the receipt of circular dated January 20 last. 

The disposal of garbage, sewage, etc., at this port being effected only 
by the most primitive methods, I have concluded that a report would be 
of no value to the Department. 

Samuel S. Lyon, Consul. 

HlOGO, March J21, 1898. 

YOKOHAMA. 

With the exception of night soil, no scientific methods have been 
adopted to any appreciable extent in the disposition of garbage, sewage, 
etc., in the cities and towns within this consular district. Drainage is 
generally very defective, but improvements are gradually being made, 
based ui)on foreign models. 

In the utilization of night soil, the Japanese, from the earliest times, 
have been most thorough. Farmers and coolies collect this article from 
habitations at all hours, in some cases even paying for the privilege. 
Large wooden buckets with closed tops are generally used for the pur- 
pose, and the material is stored by the farmers in reservoirs close to tbe 
fields, to which it is applied from time to time in a semiliquid form. 

Other garbage and refuse, not carried off by drains, is carted to dump 
heaps in the suburbs, unless some of it is suitable, without further ma- 
nipulation, for manuring purposes. 

John F. Gowby, 

Consul'Oeneral. 

Yokohama, March I9y 1898. 
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KOREA. 

The population of this city is between 300,000 and 400,000, including 
the subittbs outside the inclosing walls. There are no underground 
drains. Liquid filth lies stagnant in the earthen ditches along the 
streets till a heavy rain washes it out into a walled creek or sewer, that 
runs through the center of the city to the distant Han River, Fanners 
carefully gather up all available sewage in baskets and load it upon the 
backs of ponies or bulls, to be carried to the farms near the city. These 
men are not paid for this work ; they want the material and gather up 
all from the closets (which open into the ditches along the street), as well 
as all droppings upon and along the road. As the houses are but one 
story in height, and the garbage — except that water-carried — is eagerly 
sought for and removed, the health of the city seems not to be greatly 
aiiected by this system. 

Horace N. Allen, 

Consul- Qeneral. 

Seoul, April 6*, 1898. 



PERSIA. 



The cities and towns of Persia not having the advantages of any 
organized form of municipal administration, many departments con- 
sidered by us of paramount importajice in the system of government 
have no existence whatever. It might be supposed that even under a 
despotism where the will of the ruler is absolute, some attention would 
be paid to the sanitary conditions of the large centers of population. 
The significance of this for i)olitical ends and for purposes of revenue 
has not yet impressed the minds of those who hold themselves respon- 
sible for the order and well-being of this country. 

Practically speaking, no town, city, or village in Persia is provided 
with any drainage or sewerage, consequently all refuse, sludge, dirt, 
and impurities are allowed to fester and stagnate wherever they happen 
to collect. Waste spaces, empty shops, and unoccupied yards are 
made convenient places for depositing rubbish and waste, without the 
least consideration for the health of the neighborhood. These are the 
everready vehicles for the spread of disease whenever it assumes a 
virulent or epidemic form. Each house is, however, provided with a 
well about 30 feet deep as a receptacle for dirty water and other impuri- 
ties, and as the soil on which most Persian towns are built consists of 
sand and gravel, the water quickly filtrates into the earth. These 
wells are, however, not unfrequently in close proximity to the source of 
the domestic water supply, and in many cases have direct communi- 
cation. Water-closets have the same kind of outlet, but at the bottom 
of the shaft or well a large space is excavated, 6 or 8 feet deep and of 
2 or 3 yards radius. These subterranean caverns have no outlet and 
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are never emptied, and frequently exhale a poisonous and fetid effluvia. 
Dead horses, camels, mules, and donkeys are dragged outside the city 
boundaries to be devoured by jackals, dogs, vultures, and crows. In 
Teheran, no means exist for utilizing or rendering profitable for agricul- 
tural or other purposes the vast amount of decayed animal or vegetable 
matter which is cast off every day among its population of possibly 
300,000 souls. Empty bottles and broken glass are collected and sold 
to the glass manufacturers and are worked up into the native wares. 
Waste paper is bought up by the makers of papier inaeh^ articles, 
principally pen cases and fancy book covers, and by the bookbinders 
and makers of fireworks. Empty cans are used by the tin workers for 
little odds and ends. Zinc lining for cases is made into metal decanters 
for drinking water. Kags and bones and other bits and scraps of 
household waste find no useful destination and only go to swell the 
rubbish heaps. 

In Ispahan and some of the southern towns where opium, tobacco, 
and cotton are raised, sewage and filth from cesspools and other recep- 
tacles are collected and used for fertilizing purposes 5 and at Ispahan, 
where a large trade is carried on in printing cotton goods, substances 
strongly impregnated with alkaline and ammoniacal properties are 
turned to useful account. 

In making a survey of the ultimate destination of the refuse, sewage, 
garbage, and general waste of this country it does not appear that 
there is anything from which we can extract either useful or profitable 
information. In this respect, no attempt has been made to adopt new 
methods or to make improvements on the old. As it was, so it is now 
and ever will be, is the only conclusion to which it seems possible to 
come. 

John Tyler, 
Vice- Consul General in Charge. 

Teheban, April 25^ 1898. 



STJRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Consul-General Pratt writes from Singapore, April 5, 1898: 
In January, 1893, the municipal engineer of Singapore proceeded 
under instructions to British India, for the purpose of studying the 
sewerage system in use in the chief towns of that country, and after 
having visited Eangoon, Calcutta, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpoor, Agra, 
Delhi, Meerut, Umballah, Amritsir, Lahore, Jeypoor, Bombay, and 
Madras, transmitted a report on the sanitary arrangement of these 
towns with proposals for the sanitation of Singapore. 

This report, which I think can not fail to prove of interest, especially 
in its bearing upon the question in our own subtropical cities, I forward 
under separate cover, accompanied by the administration report of 
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the Singapore municipality for 1896, and by-laws for the removal of 
night soil, etc' 

The following extracts, showing the deductions drawn from Indian 
experiences, are from the engineer's report: 

That the final disposal of the solids by trenching is not a satisfactory method for 
large towns, though it may with safety be adopted for small towns where large areas 
of trenching land are available, and where crops can be taken off before re- trenching. 

That pitting, that is, burying the solids and removing the resulting earth for 
enriching the soil of gardens or fields, is highly objectionable and dangerous in all 
cases. 

That sewage farming, judging from the working of the Madras farms, might, with 
advantage, be adopted as a method for the disposal of liquid sewage in many towns 
in the East, especially those where it could be carried to the lands to be farmed, by 
gravitation without the intervention of pumping. 

That liquid sewage with us, being practically free from excremental matter, would 
not be nearly so valuable for manuring purposes as it is in most Indian towns. 

That the small amount of water used per head of population in many of the Indian 
towns renders the flushing of surface drains difficult, as compared with a town like 
Singapore, where the consumption per head is large. 

That for this reason, and also because the surface drains in Indian towns are not, 
as a rule, laid down as a complete system, and because the system of shafts allows 
most of the urine to escape to them, and also because the drains are not generally 
rendered with cement to prevent percolation, surface drainage is more objectionable 
than it is with us. 

That the water-closet sy&tem in India, even in towns that have systems of water- 
borne drainage, or for which that system is proposed, is not favorably looked upon 
by the inhabitants, and that the authorities (Rangoon excepted) do not encourage 
its adoption, evidently from doubts as to its successful management by the natives. 

That surface drainage, even when carrying urine, is not looked npon by many of 
the authorities with disfavor, the advantages of simple inspection and rectifying 
defects by scavenging and flushing being fully recognized. 

Simple surface drainage for sulliage and rain water, and the pail system for excre- 
mental matter (to be used either in its state as collected, or manufactured into pou- 
drette, as manure), is in most cases preferable to the dual system which obtains in 
some towns in India and is proposed in others — a costly system of underground 
drainage, with its attendant danger, sewage gas, for sulliage and urine, and the main- 
tenance of an enormous scavenging staff to collect the solids at receiving depots and 
flush them into the underground sewers. 

That in flat-lying and tide-locked towns, such ns Singapore, where an underground 
gravitating system of drainage is practically impossible, the adoption of a system of 
surface drainage for sulliage and storm water, and the pail system for excreta, is 
undoubtedly the best system to be adopted. 



SYKIA. 

The city of Beirut has a population of nearly 125,000, comi)osed of 
several nationalities, the European element forming a small proportion 
compared with the native citizens. 

The garbage collected in this locality contains, in addition to the 
waste of animal and vegetable foods, a considerable quantity of leather 

> Forwarded to Department of Agriculture. 
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refuse, broken glass and earthenware, house sweepings, and rotten fruits. 
The amount of material collected is approximately 60 'cart loads per 
diem. The great bulk of this garbage is collected early every morning 
by the carts belonging to the city (12 in number), hauled beyond the 
city limits, and dumped either into the sea or the neighboring fields. 
Farmers and gardeners are also allowed, without paying any fee to the 
nmncipal council, to send around donkeys carrying large baskets or bags 
made of reed or palm leaves, which the drivers fill with what refuse 
they choose from the dunghills, with a view to its use as fertilizer. 

The municipality, which is responsible for keeping the city clean and 
in good condition, expends the sum of about 100,000 piasters ($4,400) 
annually for the removal of garbage. 

The said material is reckoned by the city authorities to have no value 
whatever, and, as stated above, it is dumped into the sea or in the fields 
outside of the inhabited quarters of the city. This method has been 
in use for the last twenty years. 

None of the garbage of Beirut is cremated or treated in any way for 
the manufacture of grease or fertilizer. What goes into the hands of 
farmers or gardeners is kept in a heap until it is sufficiently decayed to 
be used as manure. 

In the cities of this consular district, no systematic methods are in 
use for the collection and utilization of old tin cans, bottles, broken 
glass and crockery, ashes, sawdust, floor sweepings, grease, paper, or 
any other coarse rubbish, except rags and bones, which are usually 
gathered for exportation to Europe. 

No disposition is made of household waste water from the kitchen, 
laundry, and chambers. It is usually led through tin pipes into a cess- 
pool or ditch. In Damascus, most of the houses connect their kitchen 
drains with public sewers, which empty into a river and discharge 
outside of the city walls. 

Only in the city of Damascus is the water system in use for the 
removal of excrementitious matter. At Beirut and the other important 
cities in Syria a separate sewer system, more or less complete, is used, 
while at Damascus the combined one is adopted, as stated above. 
Damascus has a population of about 250,000. No pumps are employed 
for delivering the sewage at the place of disposal. The sewage is not 
used for the irrigation of cultivated land in this part of the Turkish 
Empire. It does not receive any treatment. Filter beds are unknown 
in this country. 

STREET SWEEPINGS. 

The method used for the collection, removal, and disposal of street 
sweepings is a very simple and economical one. The municipal council 
in each city supplies sweepers for the cleaning of the various quarters 
of the city. In each quarter, a chief sweeper oversees the men under 
his charge. Every morning at an early hour two or three sweepers go 
round in each quarter, sweep the streets, and deposit the refuse in a 
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car that follows them. When the car is full, the carman drives his 
mule to the seashore, or to a secluded spot outside of the precincts of 
the city, and discharges his load. The cost of collection, removal, and 
final disposal of the street sweepings amounts at Beirut to about $4,400 
per year. The same work costs the municipality of Damascus about 
$13,200. 

Most of the streets, both in Damascus and Beirut, are either roughly 
paved with stone or macadamized. 

There are no official regulations in Turkey governing the waste of 
factories. In fact, no factories other than thos^ for spinning silk are 
in operation in Syria. 

MARKET AND ABATTOIR REFUSE. 

The method employed for the disposal of market and abattoir refuse 
is to gather the same, mix it with earth, sawdust, or other drying mate- 
rial, and then haul it to the fields, where it is used as fertilizer. 

The only disposition made of dead animals by the municipality is to 
haul them to the sands outside of the city, or dump them into the sea. 

No method is used for the industrial or agricultural utilization of the 
carcasses of dead animals anywhere in Syria. The birds of prey and 
the dogs alone derive any benefit from them. 

Thomas S. Doyle, Consul. 
Beirut, March, 1898. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

I^EW SOUTH WALES. 

In response to circular of January 20 last, I would respectfully reply 
that as yet no scientific means are employed to dispose of street gar- 
bage, nor is such matter in any way utilized, except that the stable 
manures are mostly collected by Chinamen, as fertilizers for gardens. 

The fluid and waste passing through the sewers run into the sea 
several miles from the city. The offal from the abattoirs is taken into 
punts and emptied also into the sea, a few miles outside Sydney Heads. 
The street cleanings and common refuse from buildings are loaded in 
carts and dumped in hollows, 'gulches, and depressions in the suburban 
districts, where they help to fill in and improve the land. 

The question of scientific treatment is now engaging the attention of 
the city council, and the purchase of an English cremator is being 
negotiated. In this new country, there is little hope of the valuable 
utilization of any part of this refuse, and the main object in the change 
of methods is to improve the sanitary condition of the city. 

I made every eflbrt to induce the authorities to investigate the most 
recent devices in our country, and the city surveyor, who was sent 
abroad to gather information on the subject, promised me he would 
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visit New York and Chicago, but he seems to have overlooked the rest 
of the world in his admiratioii for certain English appliances. 

A refuse destroyer seems to be what is desired in Sydney, and the 
contrivance that will the most cheaply, speedily, and effectually destroy 
all manner of street garbage is what is being considered by the city 
fathers. 

Geo. W. Bell, Consul. 

Sydney, March 31, 1898. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

Eeferring to circular letter of January 20 last, I beg to state that 
the matter is not treated by modern scientific measures in my district, 
and no report on the same would be of special interest. In its issue 
of March 26, the Auckland Morning Herald, in an exhaustive article 
on " Our city and its resources,^^ said : 

Nature has done much for Auckland. Man has done little, and what he has done 
he has done badly. He has laid out the city abominably, he has built it vilely, and 
his roadmakinii; is a byword among the cities of the south. The blame for all this 
lies at the door of the city council, but primarily it rests with the citizens them- 
selves. For many years past, they have apparently ceased to take any interest in 
municipal affairs or to feel a pride in their city. The result of this widespread 
. apathy has been in a sense disastrous, in that it has allowed the administration of 
the municipal affairs of the city to be conducted in any fashion without protest. 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, to. find that the city has grown up in its present 
higgledy-piggledy condition, without beauty, order, or form; that its streets are 
dirty and badly made; tbat its water supply is insufficient; that its drainage is 
imperfect; that its method of removing and disposing of night soil is primitive, 
pestiferous, and a danger to the public health ; that there is no adequate sanitary 
inspection; no esplanades; no central market for disposal of fish, fruit, poultry, 
dairy and farm produce. The list might be indefinitely prolonged, but there is no 
necessity to amplify it. 

Auckland is, without doubt, one of the dirtiest cities in the world. 
I attribute this in part to the fact that most of its streets are macad- 
amized and covered with volcanic gravel or rock, making a very fine 
dust, which is whirled through the air at times in such quantities as 
to blind both man and beast. Its sewerage is limited and the most 
primitive imaginable. If the same enterprise were shown by the 
people of this city that one finds in American centers of the same poi>u- 
lation, Auckland could be made a city of great beauty. 

Frank Dillingham, Consul, 

Auckland, March 31, 1898. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN COAL TAR AND BY-PRODUCTS. 



CiBCULAB.] Department of State, 

Washington^ October 10, 1898. 
To the Consular Officers of the United States. 

Gentlemen : With a view of entering into the foreign trade in coal 
tar and its by-products, the Kew England Gas and Ooke Company has 
requested the Department to secure, through the good offices of its 
consuls, statistics covering the imports into and exports from the several 
countries, together with the prices, of the following articles: Coal tar; 
light and heavy oils, being distillates of tar; tar asphalt; tarred roofing 
felt, tarred paper, and asphalt jjaper; paving pitch; tar coke, pitch 
coke, and petroleum coke; coal-tar pitch, hard and soft; carbolic oil 
and carbolic acid, crude and refined; creosote oil; solvent naphtha; 
anthracene oil; green and red oils; naphtha and tar naphtha; benzole 
and benzine, 90 per cent, 50 per cent, and 35 per cent; toluene and 
toluole; xylene and xylole; naphthalene and anthracene; cresy lie acid ; 
aniline and lucigen oils; huile siderale; lubricating oils from coal tar; 
lampblack; wood preservatives and wood cement; marine glue. 

It is said that large quantities of the crude materials are exported 
from Great Britain to Germany, where they are manufactured into ani- 
line dyes, etc., in which form they are returned to Great Britain in 
equally large quantities for use in a variety of industries. Statistics 
covering this phase of the trade — ^the import of the crude material for 
manufacture — are particularly desired. 

As the statistics required by the New England Gas and Coke Com- 
pany relate to countries at large, this inquiry is only sent to consuls- 
general. Where there is no consul-general in a country, the inquiry is 
sent to the consul having the best facilities for securing the desired 
information. 

Officers will therefore prepare their reports accordingly. It is thought 
that this information can be secured from the national customs of the 
several countries without much trouble. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thos. W. Cridleb, 

Third Assistant Secretary, 
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EUROPE. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

I have the honor to report, in reference to the trade in Austria-Hnn- 
gary in coal tar and its by-prodncts, that the statistics of the imports 
and exports of coal tar and its by-products have been compiled by the 
Austrian customs in the following manner. These articles are incor- 
porated, for the most part, under the general title of mineral oils, which 
also include brown coal tar and slate tar. 



Imports hy countries, 

MINERAL OILS; CRUDE, HEAVY. { MINERAL OILS, CRUDE, LIGHT— cont'd. 



German Empire $38.00 

Ronmania 6,111.20 

Rii98ia 626,564.00 

Trieste ( free zone) 2. 80 



Total, 1897 631,706.00 

1896 896,304.00 

1896 1,658,130.00 

1894 1,439,883.60 

1893 1,654,924.00 



629,334.40 
2.80 



By sea : 

Russia 

Trieste (free zone) . 

Total, 1897 529,337.20 

1896 726,411.20 

1895 1,366,124.40 

1894 1,266,315.60 

MINERAL OILS, CRUDE, HEAVY. 

Ronmania: 

1897 $188,574.00 

1896 200,997.20 

1895 215,409.60 

1894 194,624.00 

1893 163,627.20 

MINERAL OILS, CRUDE, IJGHT. 

United States of America : 

1897 $88,221.60 

1896 32,690.00 

1895 167,696.00 

1894 137,576.40 

i 113,887.60 



By sea: 

1897 $88,221.60 

1896 32,690.00 

1896 167,596.00 

1894 137,676.40 

MINERAL OILS, CRUDE, FOR ILLUMINA- 
TING PURPOSES. 



German Empire 
Italy 



$10.80 
2.40 



Total, 1897 . 
1896. 
1896 . 
1894 . 
1893. 

By sea, Italy : 

1897 

1896 



13.20 

10.40 

91.20 

218.40 

698.00 



2.40 
2.80 



MINERAL OILS, REFINED OR HALF RE- 
FINED, HEAVY, DARK. 

United States of America . . $11, 815. 20 
America (not otherwise 

specified) 160.80 

German Empire 868.00 

Russia 104,530.80 



Total, 1897 117,363.80 

1896 72,887.60 

1895 84,442.80 

1894 74,741.60 

79,106.40 
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MINSRAL OILS, RBFINBD OR HALF RR- 

FINBD, UKAVT, DARK— continued. 

By sea: 

United States of Amer- 
ica 

Russia 



Total, 1897 . 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 



$110. 40 
90,255.20 

90,365.60 
52,740.00 
45,002.80 
34,582.80 



MINERAL OILS, REFINED OR HALF RE> 
FINED, LIGHT (IN COLOR), HEAVY. 



United States of America . 

Belgium 

German Empire 

Great Britain 

Hamburg (free zone) 

Norway 

Russia 

Trieste (free zone) 



Total, 1897 . 

1896. 

. 1895. 

1894. 

1893. 



By sea : 

United States of Amer- 
ica 

Great Britain 

Hamburg (free zone) .. 

Russia 

Trieste ( free zone) 



Total, 1897 . 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 



$2,425.20 

5.20 

277.60 

220.00 

77.60 

5.20 

72,952.40 

37.60 

76,000.80 
92, 952. 80 
98, 122. 00 
92,994.40 
54,117.60 



151. 20 

210.00 

35.20 

48,322.40 

37.60 

48,756.40 
47,380.40 
67,820.40 
64, 630. 80 



MINERAL OILS, REFINED OR HALF RE- 
FINED, DARK, LUBRICATING OILS. 

United States of America . . $147, 837. 2a 
America (not otherwise 

specified) 524.00 

Belgium 152.00 

British India 52.80 

France 65.20 

German Empire 5,751.20 

Great Britain 1,001.20 

Greece 266.80 ' 

Hamburg (free zone) 5, 476. 00 

Italy 393.60 

Netherlands 180.00 

Bouroama 1,649.20 



MINERAL OILS, REFINED OR HALF RE- 
FINED, DARK, LUBRICATING OILS— COUt'd. 

Russia ' S107,856.80 

Sweden 28. 00 

Switzerland 145.60 

Turkey 1,358.00 

Total, 1897 272,737.60 

1896 238,955.60 

1895 218,952.80 

1894 205,994.80 

1893 232,851.20 

By sea: 

United States of Amer- 
ica 11,072.00 

America (not otherwise 

specified) 251.20 

France 40.40 

German Empire 28.00 

Great Britain 483. 60 

Greece 9.20 

Hamburg (free zone) .. 98.80 

Italy 347.20 

Russia..... 21,529.60 

Turkey 1,358.00 

Total, 1897 35,218.00 

1896 19,601.60 

1895 28,041.60 

1894 ' 48,587.20 

MINERAL OILS, REFINED OR HALF RE- 
♦ FINED, LIGHT. 

United States of America . . $114, 366. 40 
America (not otherwise 

specified) 1,915.20 

Belgium 597.60 

Brazil 16.80 

France 16.80 

German Empire 4, 508. 40 

Great Britain 91. 20 

Hamburg (free zone) 408. 00 

Italy 3,120.80 

Netheriands 19.20 

Roumania •. 14.40 

Russia 511.20 

Switzerland 1,015.20 

Trieste (free zone) 14.40 

Turkey 2.40 

Total, 1897 126, 617. 20 

1896 116,480.00 

1895 164,942.40 

1894 141,998.00 

1893 122,836.00 
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MINERAL OILS, KEFINKD OR HALl' RE- 
FINED, LIGHT — COD tinned. 

By sea : 

United States of Amer- 
ica $1,606.80 

America (not otherwise 

specified) 14.40 

Italy 5.20 

Rnssia 264.00 

Trieste (free zone) 14. 40 

Turkey 2.40 

Total,1897 1,907.20 

1896 1,594.00 

1895 6,016.80 

1894 6,026.00 

COAL-TAR PITCH. 

German Empire $39,840.00 

Great Britain 294. 00 

Italy 42.00 

Total, 1897 40, 176. 00 

1896 14,490.00 

1896 7,486.00 

1894 7,918.00 

1893 32,702.00 

By sea : 

1896 10.00 

1895 48.00 

1894 10.00 

COAL-TAR OILS. 

German Empire : 

1897 $3,001.60 

1896 7,666.40 

1895 873.60 

1894 1,682.80 

1893 1,974.00 

ANILINE OIL. 

France $1,382.40 

German Empire 74, 844. 00 

Great Britain 23, 322. 00 

Italy 172.80 

Switzerland 1,468.80 

Total, 1897 101, 190. 00 

1896 86,739.20 

1895 64,280.00 

1894 69,448.80 

1893 64,488.00 

By sea. Great Britain : 

1897 4,9M.00 

1896 3,364.00 

1895 2,820.00 

1894 4,628.40 

10482 15 



CARBOLIC ACID, CRUDE ; CREOSOTE FROM 
COAL TAR, PITCH, AND CREOSOTE OIL, 
CRUDE. 

German Empire $7, 952. 00 

Great Britain 12. 00 

Russia* 12.00 

Total, 1897 7,976.00 

1896 5,956.00 

1895 6,636.00 

1894 12,196.00 

1893 31,548.00 

NITROBENZOLE. 

France $20.40 

German Empire 2, 020. 40 

Great Britain 100.80 

Hamburg (free zone) 20. 40 

Total, 1897 2,162.00 

1896 2,669.20 

1895 , 2,505.60 

1894 2,720.00 

1893 2,856.00 

ANTHRACENE, CRUDE. 

1896 $64.80 

1895 892.80 

NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE. 

German Empire $102. 00 

Italy 70.00 

Total, 1897 172.00 

1896 86.00 

1895 28.00 

1894 64.00 

1893 84.00 

CARBOLIC ACID, PURE, SOLID, AND SOL- 
VENT ; CREOSOTE FROM COAL TAR, AND 
CREOSOTE OIL, PURIFIED. 

German Empire $10, 304. 00 

Great Britain 608. 00 

Total, 1897 10, 912. 00 

1896 8,864.00 

1895 6,129.20 

1894 i 16,240.40 

1893 152,376.00 

By sea : 

German Empire 64. 00 

Great Britain 384.00 

Total, 1897 448.00 

1896 192.00 

1895 277.20 

1894 522.00 
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TAR DYK8, ANILINE, ANTHKACBNB, NAPH- 
THALENR, ETC. 

German Empire : 

1897 $234.00 

1895 702.00 

1894 704.00 

1893 1,512.00 



DITTO, IJY TREATY. 

Belgium $1,944.00 

France 11,952.00 

German Empire 1, 403, 424. 00 

Great Britain 13,680.00 

Italy 936.00 

Netherlands 1, 656. 00 



DITTO, BY TREATY — Continued. 

Russia $360.00 

Servia 144.00 

Switzerland 110, 304. 00 



Total, 1897 1,544,400.00 

1896 1,380,024.00 

1895 1,339,920.00 

1894 1,332,080.00 

1893 1,063,392.00 

By sea, German Empire : 

1897 3,888.00 

1896.... 360.00 

1895 

1894 4,032.00 

1893 1,360.00 



Treated in like manner, the exports for the articles just specified are: 



MINERAL OILS, CHUDK. 



Bulgaria : 

France 

German Empire 

Great Britain 

Hamburg (free zone) . 

Italy., 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Servia 

Switzerland 



Total, 1897 . 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 
By sea, Italy : 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 



$4.00 

2.00 

5, 932. 00 

98.80 

.80 

6,504.80 

106. 80 

24.00 

45.20 

2, 645. 60 

15, 364. 00 
20,724.40 
21, 737. 60 
13, 646. 80 
8,582.40 

5.60 
118.00 
190.80 

5.60 



MINERAL OILS, REFINED. 



$1,031.20 

2.80 

20.00 

2.80 

348.40 

German Empire 126,299.20 



Belgium . 
Brazil . . . . 
Bulgaria . 
Egypt ... 
France . . . 



Great Britain . 

Italy 

Montenegro . . 
Netherlands . . 

Roumania 

Russia 



11.60 

993.60 

2.80 

1, 604. 40 

73.60 

203. 20 



MINERAL OILS, REFINED- 

Servia 

Switzerland 

Trieste (free zone) 

Turkey 



-continued. 

$876.40 

78,912.00 

4,114.80 

2.80 



Total, 1897 213, 699. 60 

1896 .. 397,426.80 

1895 112,049.20 

1894 5,402.00 

1893 7,052.80 



By sea : 

Egypt 

Great Britain 

Trieste (free zone) 



Total, 1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 



LUBRICATING OILS. 



British India 

Bulgaria 

Egypt 

German Empire 

Great Britain 

Greece - . • 

Hamburg (free zone) 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia 



2.80 

5.60 

4,114.80 



4,123.20 

17,411.20 

426.40 

632.40 



14, 



6, 



6, 



$8.80 

686.40 

8.80 

656.00 

866.80 

8.80 

39.60 

120.00 

8.80 

158.40 

13.20 

230.40 
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LUBRICATING OILS — contiuued. 

Switzerland $20,976.00 

Trieste (free zone) 853. 60 

Total, 1897 50,627.60 

1896 13,601.20 

1895 16,244.80 

1894 9,023.^ 

1893 13,669.60 

By sea: 

British India 8. 80 

Egypt 8,80 

Greece 8.80 

Italy 2,800.00 

Trieste (free zone) 853. 60 

Total, 1897 3,680.00 

1896 2,680.40 

1895 471.60 

1894 143.20 



United States of America . . $1, 466. 00 

Belgium 148.40 

Bremen (free zone) 8, 625. 60 

Bulgaria 306.80 

France 3,318.00 

GermanEmpire 272,105.60 

Great Britain 4,149.60 

Hamburg (free zone ) 5, 840. 00 

Italy 3,648.40 

Netherlands 701.60 

Ronmania 224.00 

Russia 10.00 

Servia 63.20 

Switzerland 32,446.00 

Trieste (free zone ) 7, 048. 00 

Turkey 7.20 

Total, 1897 340, 108. 40 

1896 284,952.00 

1895 195,552.80 

1894 77,286.00 

By sea: 

Great Britain 4,149.60 

Italy 7.20 

Trieste (free zone) 4, 048. 00 

Total, 1897 11,204.80 

1896 7,522.80 

1895 155.60 

1894 156.80 



TAR OF ALL KINDS EXCEPTING BROWN 
COAL AND SLATE TAR. 

Africa $8.40 

Belgium 141.60 

British Possessions in the 

Mediterranean 141. 60 

Bulgaria 1,108.80 

Egypt 901.20 

German Empire . . .'. 49, 422. 00 

Greece 214.80 

Hamburg (free zone) 1, 689. 60 

Italy 2,864.40 

Montenegro 1.20 

Netherlands 2.40 

Roumania 476. 40 

Russia 6.00 

Servia 538.80 

Switzerland 280. 80 

Turkey 320.40 

Total, 1897 58,118.40 

1896 53,874.40 

1895 37,569.20 

1894 37,358.00 

1893 31,710.00 

By sea : 

Africa 8.40 

British Possessions in 

the Mediterranean . . . 141. 60 

Egypt 901.20 

• Greece 214.80 

Italy 1,112.40 

Roumania 51.60 

Turkey 272.40 

Total,1897 2,702.40 

1896 2,382.00 

1895 1,952.00 

1894 3,053.20 

PITCH. 

United States of America. . $39. 20 

Belgium 5.20 

Bremen (free zone) 93. 60 

Bulgaria 632.00 

Egypt 65.20 

France 2.80 

German Empire 22, 833. 20 

Greece. 164.00 

Hamburg (free zone ) 1, 822. 40 

Italy 1,934.40 

Roumania 946. 40 

Russia 2, 649. 20 

Servia 1,801.60 

Switzerland 288.40 
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riTCH^-continued . 

Trieste (free zone) $5. 20 

Tnrkey 200.00 

Total, 1897 33,482.80 

1896 34,803.60 

1895 246,933.60 

1894 32,782.40 

1893 67,900.80 

By flea : 

Bulgaria 33.60 

Egypt 65.20 

Greece 164.00 

Italy 1,185.60 

Trieste ( free zone) 5. 20 

Turkey 182.00 

Total, 1897 1,635 60 

1896 1,856.00 

1895 4,803.20 

1894 2,208.00 

ANILINE OILS. 

German Empire : 

1897 $1,680.00 

1896 720.00 

1895 22.00 

1894. 324.80 

1893 96.00 

CARBOLIC ACID, CRUDE; CREOSOTE FROM 
COAL TAR, AND CREOSOTE OIL, CRUDE. 

Bulgaria $76.80 

German Empire 112. 00 

Italy 88.40 

Roumania 1,652.00 

Servia 979.60 

Turkey 11.60 

Total, 1897 2,920.40 

1896 2,741.60 

1895 1,445.60 

1894 1,396.00 

1893 5,660.00 

By sea, Turkey : 

1897 11.60 

1896 752.40 

1895 210.40 

1894 286.80 

NITROBENZOLE. 

1896 $336.00 

1894 245.20 

1893 70.00 



ANTHRACENE, CRUDE. 

German Empire : 

1897 $4,560.00 

1896 12,344.00 

1895 11,866.40 

1894 14,896.00 

1893 14,778.00 

NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE. 

British India $396.80 

Bulgaria 1,177.60 

Egypt 48.00 

German Empire 3. 20 

Greece 518.40 

Italy 48.00 

Monteni'gro 3. 20 

Roumania 201.60 

Russia 486.40 

Servia 716.80 

Switzerland 3.20 

Trieste (free zone) 38.40 

Turkey 2,710.40 

Total, 1897 6,352:00 

1896 5,008.00 

1895 5,107.20 

1894 5,680.00 

By sea : 

British India 396. 80 

Bulgaria 16.00 

Egypt 48.00 

Greece 518.40 

Italy 48.00 

Trieste (free zone) 38. 40 

Turkey * 2,710.40 

Total, 1897 3,776.00 

1896 3,017.60 

1895 3,856.00 

1894 3,736.00 

CARBOLIC ACID, PURE, SOLID, AND SOL- 
VENT; CREOSOTE FROM COAL TAR AND 
CREOSOTE OIL, PURIFIED. 

Bulgaria $576.00 

GermanEmpire 3,584.00 

Greece 192.00 

Hamburg (free zone) 32. 00 

Roumania 1,888.00 

Servia 544.00 

Turkey 224.00 

Total, 1897 7,040.00 

1896 3,960.00 

1895 9,100.80 

1894 4,672.00 

1893 11,744.00 
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carbolic acid, pure, solid, and sol- 
vbnt; creosote from coal tar and 
CREOSOTE OIL, PURIFIED— continaed. 

By sea: 

Greece $192.00 

Turkey 224.00 



Total, 1897 . 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 



416.00 

870.00 

2,822.40 

96.00 



TAR DYES, ANILINE, ANTHRACENE, NAPH- 
THALENE, ETC.— continued. 



Roomania... 

Russia 

Servia 

Switzerland . 
Turkey 



$1,040.00 

20,640.00 

3,600.00 

1,120.00 

7,040.00 



TAR DTES, ANILINE, ANTHRACENE, NAPH- 
THALENE, ETC. 

Belgium $80.00 

Britisli India 21,200.00 

Bulgaria 3,520.00 

Egypt 160.00 

France 80.00 

German Empire 30,400.00 

Greece 400.00 

Italy 10,160.00 

Japan 80.00 

Mexico 80.00 



Total, 1897 99,600.00 

1896 114,960.00 

1895 75,920.00 

1894 73,968.00 

111,320.00 



By sea : - 

British India . 

Bulgaria 

Egypt 

Greece 

Turkey 



Total, 1897 . 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 



21,200.00 

80.00 

160.00 

400.00 

0,560.00 

28,400.00 
56,880.00 
35,840.00 
35^808.00 



The wholesale prices in Vienna 
follows : 

Coal tar, per 220 poonds (exclusive of barrels) 

Liglit and heavy oils, being distillates of tar, per 220 pounds (including 

barrels) • 

Tar asphalt, per 220 pounds 

Tarred roofing felt, tarred paper, and asphalt paper, per square yard . 

Paving pitch, per 220 pounds 

Tar coke, pitch coke, and petroleum coke, per 220 pounds 1. 

Coal-tar pitch, hard and soft, per 220 pounds 

Carbolic oil, crude, per 220 pounds 

Carbolic oil, refined, per 220 pounds 

Carbolic acid, crude, per 220 pounds 

Carbolic acid, refined, per 220 pounds 

Creosote oil, per 220 pounds 

Solvent naphtha, per 220 pounds 

Anthracene oil, per 220 pounds 

Green oil, per 220 pounds 

Red oil, per 220 pounds 

Naphtha and tar naphtha, per 220 pounds 

Benzole, per 220 pounds 

Benzine, per 220 pounds 

Toluene and toluole, pure, per 220 pounds 

Xylene and xylole, pure, per 220 pounds 

Anthracene, per 220 pounds 

Naphthalene, pure, per 220 pounds 

Cresylic acid, brown, per 220 pounds 

Cresylic acid, yellow, per 220 pounds 

Lubricating oil * 

Lampblack, per 220 pounds 

Wood preservative and wood cement 2. 



of the articles enumerated are as 



$0,812 

2.03 

.812 

03-0.07 

.812 

40-1.65 

73-0.81 

2.43 

34.11 

.81 

12.18 

1.62 

.487 

2.23 

1.52 

2.436 

.51 

L70 

6.09 

30.45 

32.48 

' 4.06 

4.87 

10.55 

12.18 

1.21 

14.21 

00-2.23 
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Haile siderale and marine glue are not known on the Austrian 
market. 

It is interesting to note further the great increase in the imports of 
aniline dyes from Germany into Austria-Hungary, which in 1889 
amounted to $1,240,000 and in the year 1897 to $2,520,000. 

Oabl Bailey Hurst, 

Consul'Oeneral, 
YlBNNA, November 19, 1898. 



BELGMUM. 

I have the honor to state, in reply to the circular of the Department 
dated October 10 last, demanding detailed information as to the trade 
in coal tar and its by-products in this country, that no statistics are 
furnished by the customs officers of the Kingdom concerning either the 
export or import of the derivatives of either tar or pitch. It was ascer- 
tained by mo at the ministry of finance that nothing whatever was 
known of either the quantity or the value of the derivatives of the sub- 
stances mentioned in import or export. The same was the case with 
the department of public works, and it has been only through the assist- 
ance of influential friends that it has been possible for me to obtain the 
information hereinafter given, which, while it does not answer to the 
fullest extent the requirements of the circular in question, still covers 
all that is obtainable from any source in this country, and touches 
upon all the derivatives of the product known to the trade here. 

Under the heading of importations of tar, asphalt, pitch, residuum of 
coal tar, etc., the ministry of finance publishes the following statistics 
of the quantity and value of the same imported and exported for the 
calendar year 1897. 

In the tables herewith submitted will be found the figures both for 
the general and special commerce, the quantities being expressed in 
pounds avoirdupois and the value in United States currency: 

IMPORTS. 



Coantries. 



Algeria 

Germany 

England 

Bremen 

Denmark 

Spain 

Congo 

United states.. 

France 

Hamburg 

Di\tch Indies . . 

Norway 

Holland 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Other countries 



Quantity. 



General 
commerce. 



2, 

32, 

239, 

1, 

1, 



65, 
55, 

4, 



30, 

85, 



728,271 
033,572 
551,038 
101, 817 
130,355 
678, 137 
104,085 
490, 087 
144, 116 
559,218 
111, 689 
999, 010 
926, 276 
325, 453 
904, 787 
517, 216 
332, 895 
606, 562 



Special 
commerce. 



2, 728, 271 

29, 435. 292 

239,223,394 

1.079,473 

1, 130, 311 

2,678,137 

104.985 

64,303,714 

54,491,301 

4, 541. 275 

110, 699 

999,010 

29, 369, 802 

85, 324, 294 

6, 684, 636 

515,419 

332,895 

590,237 



Value. 



General Special 
commerce, commerce. 



$59,492 

701, 088 

5, 264, 724 

24,114 

24,739 

58,613 

2,297 

1,433,219 

1,206,887 

99,783 

2,444 

21,864 

676,854 

1.867,437 

161, 118 

11,319 

7,285 

13,266 



$59,492 

643,822 

5,235,656 

23,625 

24,613 

68, 613 

2,297 

1,407,354 

1, 182, 884 

99,390 

2,422 

21,864 

642,789 

1,867,412 

148, 489 

11,282 

7,285 

12, 918 
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The statistics of exports derived from the same source and for the 
corresponding period are : 

EXPORTS. 



Countries. 



Gemianv . 
England . . 
Australia. 

Brazil 

Canada . . . 
Denmark . 
Egypt.... 
Spam. 



Congo Free State . 

United States 

France 

Lnxembonrg 

Hambare 

Italy. 



Quantity. 



General 
commerce. 



Special 
commerce. 



Uorway 

Holland 

Portugal , 

Argentina 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Other countries. 



129, 645, 894 

8, 388, 425 

255, 138 

855, 805 

272. Ill 

925, 394 

1,093.254 

2, 778. 294 

270, 502 

6, 539, 608 

32, 887, 105 

1, 185, 611 

1, 500, 203 

916, 419 

918, 359 

11,425,399 

821, 793 

241,831 

359, 601 

1, 379, 958 

1,384,438 

6, 603, 833 

229,880 

736,425 



129, 142, 624 

8, 283, 244 

220, 272 

331,-8U 

271,606 

893, 314 

1,090,989 

2, 771, 875 

247, 142 

5, 656, 251 

29, 691, 676 

1,084,971 

1,496.797 

911, 227 

918, 359 

9, 645, 907 

793, 038 

218, 570 

359, 601 

1, 266, 346 

137, 268 

6, 457, 343 

224,410 

680,575 



Value. 



General Special 
commerce, commerce. 



$2,837,437 

183,589 

5,584 

18, 732 

5,955 

20, 253 

23,926 

60,805 

5,920 

141, 124 

719, 768 

25,948 

32, 833 

20, 056 

20,099 

250,056 

17,985 

5,292 

7,870 

30,201 

30,299 

144, 531 

5,031 

16, 017 



$2, 826, 422 

181, 287 

4,820 

6,262 

5,944 

19,551 

23, 876 

60, 577 

5,408 

123, 793 

649, 833 

23,745 

32, 759 

19, 943 

20,099 

213, 277 

17,356 

4,783 

7,870 

27,715 

30,032 

141,325 

4,911 

14,894 



The average prices of Belgian manufacturers for the derivatives of 
coal tar, so far as here known, are as follows (per 220 pounds) : 

Sulphite of ammonia $4. 82 

Benzole, 90° 4.82 

Naphtha $6. 75 to 7.72 

Phenio acid - 9. 65 

Creosote 1.35 1.93 

Raw naphthalene 1. 06 1. 25 

Anthracene 13.51 15.44 

Brai (residuum of coal tar) 57 ' . 77 

Toluene 6.75 7.72 

Pyridine 24. 12 

ASPHALT. 

The asphalt or bitumen known here comprises two varieties, the hard 
and the soft. Tbe kind first named is comparatively rare in Europe. 
The second variety, which is found in certain coal districts, is produced 
in Germany, France, and Switzerland. Asphalt is not produced in 
Belgium on a commercial scale; that nsed in this country for paving 
purposes comes principally from Switzerland (Canton Neufchatel). 

TAR. 

Tar is produced, first, feom distillation of wood; secondly, from the 
distillation of coal; thirdly, from the distillation of raw petroleum. 

Wood tar. — Wood tar is one of the by-products of the manufacture 
of acetic acid and methylic alcobol, by distillation of wood. There are 
in this country four large factories engaged in the manufacture of 
methylic alcohol and raw pyrolignic acid. One of these factories pro- 
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duces a pure acetic acid; the others manufacture only the different 
grades of acetate of soda and lime, and sell the same to the manufac- 
turers of vinegar producing actic acid. The above-mentioned factories 
have no great commercial importance; moreover, the quantity of tar 
obtainable from the distillation of wood is not large, being in general 
about 4 per cent. Belgium therefore is not an important producer of 
this article. The tar is employed in the raw state or further treated to 
produce creosote or residuum of coal tar. Creosote thus produced (mix- 
ture of creosote, phenic acid, etc.) is employed for coating wood, notably 
of railroad sleepers. Wood tar in the raw state is used to coat the 
cables employed in mines and cordage of vessels. This product, as 
well as the residuum of coal tar, is also utilized in the manufacture of 
the small briquets or patent fuel, which are made up of tar and sawdust. 

Coal tar. — This product, obtained from the distillation of coal, is the 
only one of its kind of any commercial importance in Belgium. It is a 
by-product of gas works, and for some ten years, of certain coke furnaces. 
Some years ago, the gas manufacturers sold their tar and ammonia water, 
the former to distillers of tar, and the latter to manufacturers of chem- 
ical products. This ammonia water is largely em ployed to produ(;e pure 
ammonia, salts of ammonia, and especially in the manufacture of Sol- 
vays soda, known as ammoniaeal soda. For sometime, several gas manu- 
facturers have prepared the sulphate of ammonia themselves, and a 
year ago the gas works at Brussels set up a complete tar distillery in 
which are treated all by-products. 

A dozen or more collieries have in the last ten years set up coke 
furnaces for the purpose of treating their by-products. Five hundred 
or more such furnaces, most of which are of the Semet-Solvay system, 
are at present working in Belgium. These factories prepare sulphate 
of ammonia, raw benzole (light oils), and dispose of the tar remaining to 
the distilling factories. 

Distillation of tar. — In Belgium, there are five factories engaged in 
the distillation of tar, furnishing annually from 60,000 to 70,000 tons of 
raw tar, or tar from which benzole has been extracted. The residuum 
of coal tar thus produced amounts to from 36,000 to 40,000 tons, the 
same being sold to the manufacturers of briquets, etc. Three of the 
above-mentioned factories rectify naphthalene. Two other factories are 
especially adapted for the preparation of raw naphthalene. 

Following are the approximate quantities manufactured by the 
factories concerned: 

Tons. 

Sulphate of ammonia 7,000 

Naphthalene, pure d, 500 

Benzole 3,000 

Anthracene oil 600 

Phenic acid 90 

Heavy oils 7,500 

Residuum of coal tar 36, 000 to 40, 000 

Lampblack 50 

Small quantities of toluene, cresylio acid, and pyridine. 
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The heavy oils are prepared in small quantities for naphthalene and 
pLenic acid, the greater part being utilized as a lubricating oil or creo- 
sote. Two or three of the Belgian manufacturers purify the benzoles, 
producing same at 90°, at 50^, and also benzines. With the exceptioQ 
of the anthracene (which is nearly entirely disposed of to German 
manufacturers of dyestuffs), the products are for the greater part 
consumed in Belgium. 

Petroleum tar, — In the past, raw petroleum has been imported into 
Belgium, and purified, for the greater part, in Antwerp and vicinity. 
The Belgian refiners have abandoned that branch of trade, and at the 
present time all the petroleum consumed in this country is imported in 
a refined state from Eussia and the United States. Two or three small 
gas works in Belgium still manufacture their gas by means of petro- 
leum tar, is being imported. 

CARDBOARD AND TARRED PAPER. 

Belgium manufactures annually 1,196,000 square yards of tarred or 
asphalted cardboard, amounting in value to $67,650. The cardboards 
used for this purpose are of a woolen or felt character. 

Belgium also produces annually about 3,306,900 i)ounds of water- 
proofed paper and cloths. 

The asphalted or waterproofed paper is usually lined with muslin or 
canvas; this variety comprises about one-third of the quantity manu- 
factured in Belgium. 

Geo. F. Lincoln, 

Consul- General. 
Antwerp, December 20^ 1898. 



DEI^MAKK. 

In compliance with the Department's circular of the 10th of October, 
I have to report that there is no industry in Denmark dealing with tar 
distillation, as it can not pay in view of the German competition. 

Tar is imported into Belgium and Germany from England, and re- 
exjmrted as finished dyestuffs, pitch, creosote, etc. All dyestuffs, car- 
bolic oils, etc., are imported into Denmark from England and Germany. 
Lubricating oils come from Eussia and America. The Copenhagen 
bureau of statistics does not keep separate statistics for the articles 
named in the Department's circular. All the information in this line 
that I can obtain is that the import to and export from Denmark in 
1897 was: 

Import : 

Oils $677,504 

Tar 74,236 

Pitch 15,276 

Export : 

Oils 62,444 

Tar 45,024 

Pitcli 2,412 
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The tar sold from the gas works in Denmark is used exclusively for 
making roofing felt and tar paving, the benzols, etc., being lost in the 
process of boiling down the tar. The Copenhagen gas works manufac- 
ture two qualities, i. e., "raw'' tar and '^centrifuged" tar, the former 
containing 6 to 8 per cent and the latter about 1 per cent of water. 
The present price is 6.20 kroner ($1.66) and 6.70 kroner ($1.80), respect- 
ively, per barrel of about 190 liters net (1 liter == 1.0567 quarts). These 
prices are for not less than 600 barrels, and are proportionately higher 
for smaller lots. 

Jules Blom, 
Vice and Deputy Consul, 

OoPENHAaSN, November 4, 1898. 



I beg to acknowledge receipt of Department circular of 10th October, 
1898, in reference to the foreign trade in coal tar and its by-products. 

The delay in reply to this circular has been due to the fact that the 
subject is one in regard to which it is very difficult to obtain information 
in Paris. The market here for coal tar and its by-products is very 
restricted, and no daily official quotations exist. The prices are prac- 
tically governed by those from England, and the houses conducting 
this business in Paris are, for the most part, English. 

I submit statistics in regard to the imports into France of petroleum 
oil and schist for 1897, which are the latest official figures that I am 
able to quote. 

IMPORTATIONS INTO FRANCE OF PETROLEUM OIL AND SCHIST 

FOR 1897. 

Eaw^ taxed by weight. — The United States furnishes 2,378,472 quintals 
(234,130 tons, IG hundredweights) out of a total of 2,378,647 quintals 
(234,149 tons); the last figures representing a value of 21,408,180 
francs ($4,131,778.74), producing a duty revenue of 21,408,702 francs 
($4,131,879). 

Baw^ taxed by volume. — The United States furnishes 174,065 hecto- 
liters (4,595,316 gallons) out of a total of 733,693 hectoliters (19,369,495 
gallons), Kussia furnishing 559,628 liters (147,339 gallons); the total 
representing a money value of 6,458,873 francs ($1,053,562), on which 
was paid a duty of 5,282,584 francs ($1,019,538). 

Refined petroleum oil and essences^ taxed by volume. — The United States 
furnishes 211,821 hectoliters (5,592,074 gallons) out of a total of 263,814 
hectoliters (6,964,689 gallons) ; the total representing a value of 2,955,229 
francs ($570,359), producing a duty revenue of 2,643,678 francs 
($510,229.85). 
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As regards heavy oils and residue of petroleum, the United States 
furnishes 107,836 quintals (43,634,925 pounds), out of a total of 508,024 
quintals (111,998,971 pounds), representing a value of 6,303,627 francs 
($1,216,580.71), producing a duty revenue of 4,631,044 fraucs 
($893,791.49). 

Thus, it will be seen that in the special commerce of France in 
petroleum oils and schist, the United States figures for 2,378,472 quin- 
tals (524,355,891 pounds) when measured by weight, and 385,886 hecto- 
liters (10,187,390 gallons) when measured by volume, out of a total of 
2,378,687 quintals ( 524,405,336 pounds) in weight and 997,506 hecto- 
liters (26,334,158 gallons) in volume. 

Products obtained directly from the distillation of coal tar (boiled 
tar) — essence of oil, benzine, benzole, toluene, xylene, heavy oil, naph- 
thalene, anthracene, phenic acid, phenol, carbolic acid — are classified 
together in the customs tariff and under the general tariff which the 
United States pays, are exempt, if imported direct from the United 
States, but pay 3.C0 francs (69 cents) per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds), gross 
weight, if imported from a non-European country through a European 
depot. 

Chemical products derived from products of the distillation of coal 
tar — nitrobenzine, nitrotoluene, aniline, toluidine, xylidine, naphthol, 
naphthylamine and their acid combinations; salts of alcoholics, dime- 
thylaniline, diphenylaniine, benzoic acid, etc. — are taxed under the 
general tariffs, if coming direct from the United States to France, at 20 
francs ($3.86) per 100 kilos net, and at 23.60 francs ($4.44) if coming 
from a non-European origin through a European depot. Under the 
minimum tariff, or that applied to the ^'most favored nations," the first 
class above mentioned is exempt. The second pays 15 francs ($2.89) 
per 100 kilos net. 

The official statistics of the French Government show that France 
exported in 1897 to the United States 1,610 quintals (354,940 pounds) 
of mineral tar and common black pitch, out of a total export of 213,701 
quintals (47,112,522 pounds). 

The official figures, as published by the French Government, show 
that the importations into France of oils and essences of petroleum and 
schist (not including heavy oils) were, for--- 

ihranos. 

1897, special commerce 29, 800, 000 = $5, 751, 400 

1896, special commerce 32,300,000= 6,233,900 

1895, special commerce 33,800,000= 6,523,400 

John K. Gowdy, 

Consulr General. 
Pabis, Mareh 11, 1899^ 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Statistics covering the exports and imports of the various articles 
enumerated in the Department's circular of October 10, 1898, are not 
available, inquiries in many directions having failed to produce any 
result. 

The prices of coal tar and its by-products are as follows : Refined 
coal tar, 2 Jd. (5 cents) per gallon in bulk ; coal-tar pitch, medium soft 
and soft, 258. ($6.08) per ton in bulk. Crystal carbolic acid, 35^ C, 
6|d. (12.9 cents) per pound; 39-40o o., 6^d. (13.9 cents) per pound, 
2J-hundred- weight drums and over, casks included. Creosote oil, 25d, 
(5 cents) per gallon, in bulk. Solvent naphtha. Is. 2d. to Is. Gd. (28.4 to 
36.5 cents) i)er gallon, casks free, according to quality. Anthracene 
oil (also termed green oil), 2^d. (4.7 cents) to 2fd. (5.5 cents) per gallon, 
in bulk. Benzole 90 per cent, 8Jd. (17 cents) per gallon, casks free. 
Toluole, Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. (28.4 cents to 36,5 cents) per gallon, casks 
free, according to quality. Cresylic acid, 11 ^d. (23.3 cents) per gallon, 
casks free. Lubricating oils from coal tar (see green oil) ; wood pre- 
servatives (see creosote oil); paving pitch (see coal-tar pitch). 

The above-mentioned liquids quoted in bulk are generally shipped 
in petroleum casks, which cost about 4s. 8d. ($1.13) each, including 
the cost of filling. Pitch is generally shipped to the United States in 
glucose or similar casks, which cost about 14s. ($3.40) per ton of 
pitch, including filling. Benzole, toluole, solvent naphtha, and cresylic 
acid are packed in petroleum casks; but the three first-named articles, 
when shipped from here to the States, are generally packed in iron 
drums of about 100-120 gallons capacity, costing from 35s. to 40s. 
($8.52 to $9.73) each. 

Wm. M. Osborne, 

Consul' General. 
London, January J26, 1899. 



GREECE. 



I have waited about three months for the appearance of a statistical 
publication that I was assured would be issued in a very short time 
and would give the desired information, but to-day the advent of that 
publication seems as far off as ever. 

From reliable information picked up here and there, it appears that 
there is no coal tar imported into Greece, and that the only by-product 
imported is carbolic acid, which enters in limited quantities (the amount 
imx)orted annually I am unable to learn), and sells here at 2 drachmas 
(about 26§ cents) per oke (2.84 pounds). The tariff on carbolic acid is 
50 leptas (about 6J cents) per oke. 

Daniel E. MoGinlby, Consul. 

Athens, July 13y 1899. 
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ITALY. 

It is not possible to obtain statistics of the importation of each 
by-product separately, for the reason that these articles are classified 
together. The custom duties in Italy being collected on the weight of 
the merchandise and not ad valorem, a separate record is not kept by 
the custom-house department for each article, but for the class the 
article may belong to. 

The only recent statistics available are the following for the year 1897 : 
Mineral oils, by-products of tar, importation into Italy, 166,000 tons, of 
which 68,500 tons came from the United States j carbolic acid, 1,264 
tons, largely imported- from Germany and England; none from the 
United States; lampblack, 365 tons, mostly from Germany and Eng- 
land; none from the United States; coloring materials, dyes, aniline, 
etc., by-products of tar, 22,000 tons, of which 15,000 came from Ger- 
many and 5,000 from England ; noue from the United States. 

Hector de Castro, 

Consul' General . 

EOME, November 7^ 1898, 



MALTA. 



But little can be said upon the subject of the foreign trade in coal 
tar and its by-products, as regards Malta. The customs authorities 
keep no record as to character and value of entries that are admitted 
free of duty. Coal tar and its by-products would come under this head, 
and I therefore am unable to give the required statistics as to value 
and quantity of imports of this nature. It is, however, safe to say 
that very little, if any, is brought here. The local manager of the 
Mediterranean Gas Company, which maintains a plant here, informs 
me that beyond the distillation of coal tar into pitch, which product is 
wholly consumed here for marine purposes and in the foundations of 
buildings, nothing is done toward preserving and manufacturing other 
products. There is no demand, and sending by-products to other 
countries has been found by experience unprofitable. 

John H. Grout, Jr., Consul 

Malta, November 5, 1898. 



^NETHERLANDS. 

As the statistics of imports and exports of the Netherlands only 
specify the articles tar and pitch and not the by-products, it is impossible 
to furnish detailed figures of same. The imports of tar and pitch into 
the !N'etherlands during the year 1898 amounted to 37,398,000 kilograms 
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(82,275,600 pounds). The exports amounted to 64,267,000 kilograms 
(141,387,400 pounds). The following statement shows the imports into 
and the exports Irom Germany during the year 1898. 



IMPORTS. 



Alizarin 

Ammoniac, coal acid 

Ammoniac, sulphnric acid 

Ammoniac water 

Aniline 

Aniline oil, anilinesalt 

Anthracene 

Asphalt resin and wood cement 

Car bol io acid . . . • 

Mineral oil 

Naphthalene ■ 

Pit«h 

Mineral lubricating oil 

Coal-tar oil, light 

Coal«tar oil, heavy 

Tar 



Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


39,200 


86, 240 


1,578,100 


3, 471, 820 


30, 253, 600 


66, 557, 920 


14, 210. 800 


31,263,760 


3,028,600 


2, 262, 920 


728,500 


1,602,700 


8,026,800 


17, 658, 960 


40,549,500 


89,208,900 


4,043,400 


8,895,480 


8, 155, 500 


6,942,100 


4,442,000 


9, 772. 400 


5, 270, UOO 


16. 594, 000 


9,702,800 


21,346,160 


5, 914, 600 


13, 012, 120 


1,999,000 


4,397.800 


43, 724, 900 


96,194,780 



EXPORTS. 



Alizarin 

Ammoniac, coal acid , 

Ammoniac, sulphuric acid 

Ammoniac water 

Aniline 

Aniline oil, aniline salt , 

Anthracene 

Asphalt resin and wood cement 

Carbolic acid 

Mineral oil, lubrical ■ 

Naphthalene 

Pitch 

Coal-tar oil, light 

Coal-tar oil, heavy 

Tar 



9, 320, 500 


20,505,100 


2, 795, 400 


0, 149, 880 


4, 082, 500 


8,981,500 


14, 608, 300 


32. 138, 260 


19,712,300 


43, 367, 060 


12,360,300 


2, 719, 266 


5,300 


11,660 


33, 206, 800 


73, 054, 960 


1,743,200 


3.83.5,040 


7,028,000 


213.461,600 


841,000 


1,850,200 


4,887,500 


10, 752, 500 


1,611,600 


8,545,520 


6, 423, 400 


14,131,480 


25, 252, 000 


55,554,400 



Price quotations in London market, February 18, 1899, of following 
articles were: 

Marks. 

Coal tar per ton.. 18. 30 = $4. 36 

Benzole : 

90 per cent per 100 kilos . . 15.63= 3.72 

50 per cent do 16.67= 3.97 

Toluole... do.... 25.01= 5.95 

Naphtha, 30 per cent do 6.20=" 1.48 

Carbolic acid for disinsecting purposes do 44. 02 =: 10. 48 

Creosote oil do 5.96= 1.42 

Naphthalene per ton.. 49.20ji?=11.71 

Anthracene, fii-st quality per kilos. . . 65 = .15 

Anthracene, second quality do 49= .116 

Coal-tar pitch, free on hoard, London per ton. . 24. 11 = 5. 74 

GEOBaE J. OoRBy, Consul. 
Amsterdam, February 27 j 1899. 
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RUSSIA. 

According to the latest statistics Russia, exported and imported fiom 
January 1, 1898, to July 1, 1898, the following articles pertaining to 
coal tar and its by-products: 

EXPORTS. 



ArticleH. 



Raw naphtha 

Vaseline and paraffin . 
Light oila. 



Kerosene . 
Lubricating oils .. 
Naphtha residues. 



Total. 



IMPORTS. 




Value. 



$25,235 

34,505 

1.030 

8,857,865 

1,344,665 

328,055 



470,920 I 5,591,355 



Coke 

Coal tar 

Anthracene, raw. 

Naphthalene 

Carbolic aoid 

Benzole 

Asphalt stone 

Solvent asphalt. . 
Lubricating oil. . . 
Benzine, etc 



Total. 



130,940 

167,890 

1,030 

5,665 

53,045 



St. PETERSBURa, December 16y 1898. 




W. R. HOLLOWAY, 

GonsuJr General. 



SWEDEIf. 

It is a very difficult matter to get reliable reports in regard to the 
imports and exports of coal tar and its by-products in the Kingdom of 
Sweden. I subjoin, however, a few figures that have been obtained 
after much labor and trouble. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Price per 
pound. 


Coal tar 


Pounds, 
4,000,000 


Pounds. 

6,250,000 

11.500,000 

14,800 

250,000 


Swedish 
01 —0 0026 


Pine tar 


055—0.0147 


Asphalt 


8,000,000 

2,900,000 

99,000,000 

600,000 


0. 02 —0. 0053 


Roofingfelt . 


0. 15 — 04 


Petroleum 


0.07 =0.0187 


Marine glue .-. 




0. 30 =0. 08 



The other articles asked for in the circular are not reported in the 
returns of commerce published by the Kingdom. 

Edward D. Winslow, 

Consul- General. 
Stockholm, February 1, 1899. 
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NORWAY. 

The import into Norway in 1897 of some of the principal articles 
enumerated in the Department circular of October 10, 1898, was as fol- 
lows: Coal tar, 4,676 hectoliters (123,446 gallons) 5 tar asphalt, 209,080 
kilograms (460,938 pounds) ; tarred paper, 1,000,000 kilograms (2,204,600 
pounds); carbolic acid, crude, 573,950 kilograms (1,266,330 pounds); 
carbolic acid, refined, 8,396 kilograms (18,510 pounds); creosote and 
creosote oil, 87,179 kilograms (192,195 pounds) ; solvent naphtha, 9,981 
kilograms (22,004 pounds). 

All the other articles enumerated in the circular are grouped in the 
statistics in such a way that it is impossible for me to separate them. 

The Ohristiania Gas Works, which are the property of the city, pro- 
duce annually some 400,000 hectoliters (1,134,800 bushels) of coke more 
than they consume, and gas works in other towns produce a proportion- 
ate amount. 

The total import of coke, coal, and cinders into Norway in 1897 was 
15,374,572 hectoliters (43,617,661 bushels). The three articles are com- 
bined in the statistics and are all free of duty. 

Germany furnishes the greater portion of the lubricating and other 
oils, except petroleum, which are imported into N orway. Crude fish oil, 
dark-colored, is largely exported from Norway to Germany ; in 1897, the 
quantity exported was 50,500 hectoliters (1,333,200 gallons). The Neth- 
erlands and Great Britain import annually from Norway some 70,000 
hectoliters (1,848,000 gallons) of this crude fish oil. In these countries 
this oil is treated chemically, and a large portion of it, in the form of 
oil for lubricating, etc., is again sold to Norway. The German trade 
in this line was much larger some years ago than it is at present, when 
native competition must be met, but it is still of considerable impor- 
tance. In these preparations of crude fish oil, the ingredients of certain 
by-products of coal tar may probably enter. 

The dealers in these products are very reticent, and I am unable to 
make a full report as to prices. The following gives the wholesale 
pricesnow ruling in the Christiania market of articles in regard to which 
I am able to obtain information : 

Goal tar, $3.28 to $3.90 per barrel of 40 gallons, c. i. f.; light and 
heavy oils, $2.50 to $3 per barrel of 40 gallons, c. i. £; tar asphalt, 
$6.60 per ton, 4- freight; tarred roofing felt — ^brown,5Jd. per yard; black, 
4d. per yard, less 60 per cent, c. i. f. Paving pitch, $14.60 to $16 per 
ton, c. i. f.; Scotch furnace tar, $2.85 to $3 per barrel, c. i. f.; gas- 
work tar, free of water, in hardwood barrels, $3.75 per barrel, c. i. f.; 
coal-tar pitch, $8.50 per ton, c. i. f.; carbolic oil, 49 cents per gallon, 
+ freight; carbolic acid, 98 per cent, $6.55 per 100 kilograms, + 
freight; creosote, $2.65 per hectoliter (2G.4 gallons), +freight; benzine, 
5J cents per kilogram (2.2046 pounds); cresylic acid, $12.25 per cask of 
40 gallons, ci.f.; lampblack, $2.50 per 100 kilograms (220.46 pounds. 
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+ freight; green oil, about 5.6 cents per kilogram, c. i. f.5 red oil, about 
7.4 cents per kilogram, c. i. f. 

The exports from Norway of any of the articles named in the circu- 
lar are insignificant. Of coal oil, there was exported in 1897 from the 
different ports 12,131 hectoliters (320,258 gallons). 

The Christiania Gas Works are at present selling coke at the works 
for 25 cents per hectoliter (2.8 bushels). 

Henry Bordewich, 

Consul, 

Christiania, December 5, 1898. 



SWITZERLAND. 

Official statistics show the following exports of coal tar and by- 
products from Switzerland during the year ending June 30, 1898: 
Coal-tar colors, $3,228,038; to the United States, $622,129; asphalt, 
$172,792; to the United States, $5,663. Mineral and tar oils, $1,293; 
of which the United States received none, according to statistics. 
Paraffin, benzine, and naphtha, $15,695, of which the United States 
received $831 worth. 

The imports from all countries into Switzerland were as follows: 
Coal-tar colors, $382,613; asphalt, $40,965; mineral and tar oils, 
$268,906; paraffin, vaseline, purified benzine, and naphtha, $239,049. 

There are no available statistics giving the amount of these articles 
imported into Switzerland from the United States. The customs 
authorities are not able to give exact figures, owing to the fact that 
considerable quantities of coal tar and by-products are exported from 
the United States to other countries, and from there exported to 
Switzerland, sometimes as the products of these countries. 

I inclose a statement furnished by the consul at Basle, Mr. George 
Gifford, giving the exports and imports of coal tar and by-products 
during the year 1897. 

James T. DuBois, 

Consul- General. 

St. Gall, November 25j 1899. 



Swiss importation and exportation of coal tar and by-products for 1897. 



Name of article. 


Value of imports, 
1897. 


Value of exports, 
1897. 


Average price per 

metric quintal 

(220 lbs.). 


Coal tar 


Francs. 

10, 391= $2, 005 

1,360,027= 262,485 

194,016= 37,445 


Fratics. 
263,953= $50,943 

5, 047= 974 

969,056^ 187,028 


Franca. 

3. 27=$0. 63 


Light and heavy oils, being distil- 
lates of tar a 


f 23.49=4.53 
\ 28:54=5.51 
/ 7.25=1.40 
\ 4.11- .79 


Tar asphalt h 





a Includes anthracene oil and lubricating oils from coal tar. 
b Includes tar coke, pitch coke, and i>etroleum coke. 

10482 16 
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Swi$8 importation and exportation of coal tar and by-products for 1897 — Continued. 



Kame of article. 


Value of imports, 
1897. 


Value of exports, 
1897. 


Average price per 

metric quintal 

(220 lbs.). 


Tarred roofing felt, tarred paper, and 
asnhalt naner 


Frano», 

73,837= $14,251 

608,739= 98,187 
1,708,320= 329,706 


Francs. 

20,935= $4,040 

8,462= 1.633 
56,225= 10,851 


Franca. 
r 17. 12=$3. 30 


Paving pitch 


\ 14.17=2.73 
/ 20.12=3.88 


Coal tar pitch, soft carhoUc oil, and 
carbolic acid, crude and refined a ... 

Creosote oil, etc 


\ 46.24=8.92 

/ 40. 74= 7. 86 
\ 40. 00= 7. 72 
/ 120.00=23.16 


Solvent naphtha 6.... ,. 


6,708,988=1,294,836 
2,443,800= 471,653 

118,144= 22,802 




\ 77. 36=14. 93 
11 16= 2 15 


Aniline and comnounds 


175,431= 33,858 
1, 849= 357 


/ 200.00=38.60 


Tiftnip hlaclc 


\ 199. 00=38. 40 
/ 48.26=9.31 




\ 58.89=11.37 




13,126,262=2,533,368 


1,600,958= 289,685 









a Includes benzole and benzine, 90, 60, and 35 per cent>, toluene and toluole, xylene and xylole, naphtha- 
lene and anthracene, cresvlic acid, and wood preservatives, and wood cement (marine glue). 
b Includes naphtha ana tar naphtha. 



TURKEY. 

In compliance with the requirements of Department circular dated 
October 10, 1898, I submit the following report containing all the 
information which can readily be obtained: 

IMPORTS. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Price. 



Coal tar 

Pitch 

Creosote oil 

Benzine 

Xylole 

Naphthalene 

Cresylicacid 

Carbolic acid, crude, 80 per cent. ... 
Carbolic acid, refined, 100 per cent . 



Very small 

Small; some in capsules. . . 

7,500 pounds 

Small 

4,500 pounds 

Very small 

660 pounds 

440 pounds 



$14 per ton. 
$12 to $13.38 Der ton. 
$1.60 to $4.40 per kilogram. 
13 to 21 cents per kilo. 
27 cents per kilo. 
8 to 11 cents per oke. 
$18.51 per 100 kilos. 
$14.48 per 100 kilos. 
54 cents per kilo. 



The above figures are approximate per annum. The kilo is equal to 
2.2 pounds; the oke equals 2.83 pounds. 

The reason why coal tar is not imported is because a large quantity 
of this article is produced daily by the gas works in this city. This is 
sold to local dealers and converted into pitch, which is not imported 
for the same reason. I am informed that the Turkish admiralty also 
makes pitch from coal tar for the use of the navy, and manufactures 
some naphthalene and benzine. 

Tar coke, pitch coke, and petroleum coke are unknown products 
here. No statistics can be obtained in regard to the other articles 
imported. 

None of the articles mentioned in the Department's circular are 
exported from this country, so far as I can ascertain. 

Ohas. M. Dickinson, 

Consul- General. 

Constantinople, April 29^ 1899. 
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AMERICA. 
MEXICO. 

There is a good demand here for coal tar, and much difl&culty in 
obtaining it. The Waters-Pierce Oil Company, which handles the 
product of the local gas works, sells the residuum for paving streets, and 
I learn that the gas company at Yera Cruz has more demand for this 
residuum than they can fill. For new buildings, I was informed by 
the Waters- Pierce Oil Company, a good trade might be worked up in 
tarred roofing felt and in tarred paper. I say for new buildings, for 
the reason that the old buildings usually have flat roofs made of stone 
or tiles, but modern methods are becoming known here, and in one 
portion of this city especially a large number of modern American 
houses will shortly be built. 

I find that of the articles named in the list in the circular, very few 
have been exported from the United States to this Republic, though 
some of the articles may be comprised in the general heading used by 
the Mexican custom house in regard to articles "not specified." In 
this event the importation would be naturally very small, as all impor- 
tant articles are given due prominence. 1 find from the list of importa- 
tions into this Republi6 that only the following articles have been 
imported to the extent namedl Coal tar, 1897-98, $4,482 Mexican 
($2,053 gold). Tar asphalt, 1897-98, $7,418 Mexican ($3,399 gold); no 
market value fixed here. Carbolic acid, 1897-98, $3,576 ($1,638) ; value, 
$150 ($68.90) per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds) for the crude. Solvent 
naphtha and green and red oils, also naphtha and tar naphtha, are not 
shown as imported, but may be included in the importations of crude 
and refined oil, which amount to $423,681. Benzine sells here at 50 
cents (22.9 cents) per kilo, 74 per cent; value imported in 1897-98, $2,657 
($1,217). Anthracene, $146 ($66.86) ; imported 1897-98; no fixed value. 
Lampblack sells at $38 per 100 kilos ($17.40 per 220.46 pounds); no 
importations. Marine glue is worth $40 ($18.32), more or less, accord- 
ing to the wet or dry season, since it is not made in the wet season, 
on account of the difficulty in hardening; no importations on record. 
Aniline and lucigen oils sell at $130 ($69.54) per 220 pounds; no impor- 
tations are recorded. 

Andrew D. Bablovt, 

Consul- General. 

Mexico, November i, 1898. 



GUATEMALA. 

The trade of this Eepublic in coal tar and its by-products amounts 
to almost nothing and consists entirely of imports. There are practi- 
cally no manufactories using the crude material, and there is no proba- 
bility of the trade being anything but small and unimportant. 
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During the past year, 700 barrels of lubricating oil of tar were 
imported, mainly f^om Germany, although a small portion came from 
the United States. From the United States there were received 22,000 
cases of 5-galIon tins of petroleum, 160 rolls of tar paper for roofisi, 900 
packages of pitch, 15 to 20 tanks of gasoline, 250 i>ounds of naphtha- 
lene, and 25 pounds of oil of aniline. This was the entire amount 
imported. From the United States, Germany, England, and France 
there were also received 100 gallons of crude carbolic acid, 800 i)0unds 
of refined or crystallized carbolic acid, 100 pounds of creosote, and 100 
gallons of benzine. 

The trade in these articles is so small that the customs authorities 
publish no statistics of the by-products of tar, but condense them 
under the headings of tar, oils, etc. The total value of tar imported 
was $638.60; of pitch, $5,063.10, and of petroleum, $40,018.50. 

A. M. Beaupr]^, 

OonsuUGeneraL 

Guatemala, November 28^ 1898. 



SAXVADOR. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of circular relating to foreign trade in 
coal tar and its by-products. 

There is very little, if any, coal tar or by-products used in this 
country. There are no factories here, and the principal import in this 
line is petroleum, for burning. 

J. Olowioh, 
Acting United States Vice- Consul. 
San Salvador, November 9, 1898. 



WEST tNDIES. 

AISTIGUA. 

None of the articles specified in the Department circular are exported 
from or imported into this island, except as below indicated: 

Imports, 1897 (from United States) : Pitch and tar, $60.24; kerosene, 
$6,416.24 ; other oils, not classified, $173.32. First six months of 1898 : 
Pitch and tar, $136.32; kerosene, $2,341.72; other oils, not classified, 
$142.96. 

Henry M. Hunt, Consul. 

ANTiauA, November 29 j 1898. 
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BAHAMAS. 

Til© consumption of coal tar and its by-products in this colony is 
very small indeed, the business and industries of the islands not 
demanding them in any great quantity. The exact amount of coal tar 
imported can not be ascertained, since both kinds of tar, as well as 
pitch, are entered at the custom-house as pitch and tar. Customs sta- 
tistics show that during 1897, the total quantity of pitch and tar imported 
was 212 barrels, valued at $426.30. In the opinion of the largest dealer 
in these articles, the quantity of coal tar imported does not exceed 50 
barrels per annum. It is sold here at from $7 to $7.50 x>er barrel. It 
is used principally by owners of small sponging and fishing craft, for 
coating the bottoms of their vessels, as it is destructive to marine life. 
The pine tar is used for decks and rigging. Pitch is sold at about $6 
I)er barrel. It is estimated that the total value of all the pine tar, 
coal tar and its by-products, and pitch imported into this colony will 
not exceed $700 per annum. 

I will add that the foregoing articles are entirely the product of and 
are imported firom the United States. 

Thomas J. MoLain, Consul 

Nassau, November 23^ 1898. 



GUADEIiOXJPE. 

In reply to Department circular, none of the articles enumerated are 
imported into or exported from this colony, except, perhaps, insignifi- 
cant quantities of carbolic acid, creosote, benzine, etc., by druggists. 

Louis H. AymiS, Consul. 

Guadeloupe, November 7, 1898. 



MARTINIQUE. 

Apart from very limited quantities of coal tar and carbolic acid, none 
of the by-products of coal tar enumerated in the Department circular 
are imported into this island. I may add that the small quantities of 
carbolic acid, crude and refined creosote in its various forms, benzole, and 
benzine imported come only from France, and are received by the drug- 
gists of the island. The tariff almost prohibits the import of these 
goods from foreign markets. 

A. Testabt, 
Acting Vice-Consul, 

St. Piebbb, November 22^ 1898. 
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ABGENTTN^E REPUBLIC. 

In the first nine months of the year 1898, the imports of coal tar 
amounted to 204,644 kilos (451,147 pounds), valued at $10,665 gold, 
showing an increase of 56,046 kilos (451,158 pounds), and a value of 
$3,091 gold, over the year 1897. 

During the same period, the imports of lubricating oil, valvolina, and 
cylindrina were 3,778 tons, valued at $377,791 gold, being an increase 
of 1,317 tons, and a value of $131,614 gold, over 1897. 

The importation of asphalt in the first nine months of 1898 amounted 
to 167,500 kilos (369,271 pounds), valued at $6,700 gold, being a decrease 
of 678,766 kilos (1,496,488 pounds, value $27,870 gold) from the amount 
imported in the year 1897. 

Tarred roofing felt, tarred paper, and asphalt paper are not classified 
iu the statistics. 

Statistics in regard to paving pitch give 5,936 tons^^ valued at $178,086 
gold, being an increase of 2,875 tons over the year 1897. 

The coke imported amounts to 3,015 tons, of a value of $24,120 gold, 
a decrease of 3,969 tons (value $31,750 gold) over the year 1897. 

The importation of naphtha in the first nine months of 1898 was 
3,345 tons, of a value of $334,534 gold, being an increase of 1,419 tons 
(value $141,889 gold) over the year 1897. 

Seventy -one thousand nine hundred and ninety-one kilos (158,711 
pounds) of benzole and benzine, of a value of $10,880 gold, were 
imported in 1898, being an increase of 3,440 kilos (7,584 pounds, value 
$592 gold) over the year 1897. 

Statistics of all kinds of glue imported in 1898 show 160,334 kilos 
(353,472 pounds), of a value of $31,454 gold, being an increase of 36,292 
kilos (80,009 pounds, value $4,560 gold) over the year 1897. Marine 
glue is not especially specified. 

The statistics of imports do not specify wood preservatives and wood 
cement. Coal tar is used here as a wood preservative. 

Creosote oil, anthracene oil, green and red oil, toluene and toluole, 
xylene and xylole, naphthalene and anthracene, cresylic acid, aniline 
and lucigen oils, huile siderale, are not classified in statistics, being 
irai)ortedin very small quantities under the classification of "other 
oils.'' Lampblack also can not be found in the statistics. 

It is impossible to obtain figures covering the imports into and 
exports from the several countries. 

D. Mayer, Consul. 

Buenos Aybes, December 7, 1898. 
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ECUADOR. 

The custom-house statistics for the year ending December 31, 1897, 
mention separately only the items coal tar and anilines, in the line 
named in circular 5 perhaps some of the other by-products may be 
included under general headings, but the quantities must be insignifi- 
cant. 



Anilines imported into £ciiador from— 



Germany 

Belgium 

France 

England 

United States 

Total... 



Weight. 



Kilot. Pounds, 

15,e37=34,473 

818= 1, 803 

688=1,296 

675=1,268 

3= 6.6 



17,621=38,847 



Value in 

Booadorlan 

silver. 



$10,909 
650 
654 

480 

4 



12,497 



Equivalent 

valae United 

SUtes gold. 



$6,321.46 

268.29 

270.26 

234.16 

1.96 



6,096.10 



Anilines are retailed by the drug dealers at about $1.10 per pound. 

Coal tar is not imported for the market, and therefore I can give no 
local quotations. Importations for private use during the year ending 
December 31, 1897, were: 



Coal tar imported into Ecuador from— 


Weight. 


Value in 

Ecuadorian 

sllvor. 


Equivalent 
value United 
States gold. 


England -. 


RUos, Pounds, 
9,464=20.864 
3,369=7,427 
8,276=7,222 


$1,310 
640 
294 


$639.02 
312.20 


Germany 


United States 


143.41 






Total : 


16, 109=36, 513 


2,244 


1,094.63 





Guayaquil, November 11, 1898. 



Pebby M. de Leon, 

ConsuIrGeneraL 



PARAGUAY. 

Goal tar and its by-products are almost unknown in this market, 
and statistics must be restricted to a very few of the articles. 

The following table covers all the information I have been able to 
obtain : 

Imports in 1897. 



Price. 



Naphthalene. . . . 

Benzine 

Tar oil 

Do 

Oil for machines 
Canvas (for tar) 

Do 



Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Kilot. 


Gold, 


Per cent. 


203 


$39 


25 


156 


47 


25 


7,067 


353 


25 


2,170 


263 


a Free. 


14,847 


1,238 


a Free. 


22,056 


10,081 


25 


191 


142 


a Free. 



35 cents per pound. 

36 cents per pint. 
8^ cents per pound. 

7 cents per pound. 

Ko. 5 cotton 40 cents per yard. 



a Special concessions in favor of industrial enterprises. 
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There is no tarred canvas introduced, as the canvas is covered with 
tar by the purchaser. 

Oil (valvolina) used for cylinders is sold at 12 cents per pound. 

Lampblack and asphalt tar are not found in the returns of the 
custom-house. 

John !N^. Eupfin, Consul. 

Asuncion, Janxmry 14j 1899. 



URTJGTJAY. 

The statistical bureau of Uruguay reports that the imports from the 
United States, of tar, rosin, and pitch, and compounds thereof, for the 
years named were: 



Year. 


Kilos. 

2,159.707 
2, 062, 034 


Value. 


1895 


$43,215 
41,292 
a2,893 


1896 


1897 







a Apparently incomplete. 

The importations from other countries for the yeai^s 1895 and 1896 
were as follows: 



Germany .. 

Italy 

Argentina . 
Befanrn . . . 
England... 

Brazil 

Spain 

Total 



1895. 



Kilos. 



71,962 
89, 670 
68,324 
27,680 
19, 783 
29,418 
693 



307, 530 



Value. 



$2,155 

1,794 

1,500 

831 

591 

58C 

14 



7,473 



1896. 



Kilos. Value, 



58,504 
35,700 
20,913 
1,500 
154,000 
10, 953 



280, 570 



$1, 745 

714 

626 

45 

3,257 

219 



6,606 



All tars appear under one classification. All the by-products of coal 
tar are scheduled under the head of "Drugs and chemicals not directly 
specified.^ The amount and value of imports are small and are not 
definitely given. Hoofing felt to the value of $627 in 1895 and $304 in 
1896 was imported; but its use is not general. 

There is no demand for paving pitch, for the reason that all pave- 
ments are of granite. Pitch, however, is used to render outer walls 
damp-proof, and in that way much is consumed, for the walls even 
when cemented are very porous. 

Carbolic acid in all its forms comes from Germany, as well as by- 
products. The city gas company finds a local market for about all its 
tar products, in the many uses to which they can be put, as preserva- 
tives of wood, coating for walls, and crude disinfectants. There is no 
distillation of any such products in the Eepublic. The demand for 
lubricating oils from coal tar is small. 

Albert W. Swalm, Consul. 

Montevideo, December I2j 1898. 
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ASIA. 

In reply to circular of October 11, 1898, 1 have to report that none 
of the articles mentioned therein are imported into this district. 

The unusual delay in answering this circular is due to sickness and 
my inability to see at an earlier date the proper authorities to get 
information. E. 8. OuNNiNaHAM, Consul. 

AdeNj January J26, 1899. 



BRITISH INDIA. 

There was imported into British India during the year ending March 
31, 1898, under the head of "Pitch, tar, and dammar :'' 



From— 



Value. 



United Kingdon... 
Anstria-Hangary . . 

Germany 

Cape Colony 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 




46,598 



This was distributed as follows: 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Bengal. 
Bombay 
Sind ... 
Madras. 
Burma.. 



(hot. 
53,053 
25,116 
5,570 
16,966 
14,203 



$79, 539 
31,097 
6,992 
19,278 
15,829 



The government report does not give the quantity and value of the 
various products separately. I addressed a letter to the collector of 
customs, Calcutta, requesting him, if he had the statistics in his office, 
to give me the details. I inclose his reply, which does not cover all the 
products named in the circular, but indicates the quantity and value of 
such products imported into Bengal, some of them under different 
names. I also addressed a letter to Messrs. Ahmuty & Co., the largest 
dealers in such merchandise in Calcutta, requesting such information as 
they were able and wiUing to give as to quantities sold and the prices, 
and inclose their reply. Messrs. Harton & Co. are also dealers in such 
articles here, and Messrs. E. Scott Thompson & Co. (Limited), druggists, 
import creosote oil, naphtha, tar naphtha, benzole, and benzine. 

E. F. Pattebson, Consul General. 

Calcutta, December 29^ 1898. 
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LETTER FROM COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

The Consitl-Gbnbral of the United States op America, Calcutta, 

Sir : With ireference to your letter dated the 17th instant, asking for information 
regarding certain articles of merchandise imported during the past year, I have the 
honor to inclose a statement showing the quantities of the articles named Imported 
during the year 1897-98. 

I regret that details are not available for the remaining articles enumerated 
by you. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

E. V. Levinge, 
Officiating Collector of CustofM, 

Statement shokving the quantitiee of certain articles imported into Calcutta during the 

official year 1897-98, 



Artiolea. 



Tar, coal cwts. 

Pitch, coal do.. 

Lnbricating oil sadlons. 

Glue .! 

Asphalt cwts. 

Coke tons. 

Disinfecting and deodorizing fluid and jwwders 

Benzole oil gallons. 



Quantitiei 



32,317 

5,192 

3, 207, 660 



13,884 
3,347 



letter from ahmuty a co. 

The Consul-general of the United States of America, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir : We have to own receipt of your letter, dated the 19th ultimo, covering 
a circular headed, "Foreign trade in coal tar and its by-products." 

We regret our inability to give you the desired information. We can only say 
that we are regular importers from Great Britain of coal tar, coal-tar pitch, and 
marine glue. We do not, however, care to give prices, because there is a good 
deal of variation in them . We are importing American manufactured goods through 
the New York Export and Import Company, and if the New England people care to 
quote us for the articles above named, we will consider whether we can give their 
manufactures a trial. 

Yours, faithfully, Sam. C. Chandler. 



DUTCH rNDIA. 

The collector of customs informs me that in the by-products of tar 
there is so very little business done, that the importations are not even 
classified at the custom-house, but are lumped under "miscellaneous." 
I give, however, the importations of coal tar for 1897: From Holland, 
$18,1115 from England, $2,348; from Penang, $3,173; from Singapore, 
$5,908; from Malacca, $21; total, $29,561. The market price of coal 
tar here is about $5.50 a barrel. 

Imports of Swedish tar: From Holland, $16,742; from England, 
$476; from Penang, $1,041; from Singapore, $1,899; total, $20,158. 
The market price of Swedish tar here is about $6.50 a barrel. 

There is no duty on tar entering into this colony. None of the 
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articles mentioned in the circular are manufactured or exported from 

here. 

Sidney W. Everett, Consul. 
Batavia, January 10, 1899. 



JAPAN. 

During the year 1897, importsinto Japan of the articles specified were 
as follows : 





Quantity. 


Value. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Tar and pitch from— 
China 


Pounds. 

183,156 

16,069 

109,385 

7,073 

124,509 


$1,131.05 

100.20 

997.07 

109.75 

1,035.60 


A.nillne dyes from— 

Belgium 

France 


Poundg. 

11,689 

15,713 

1,206,424 

4,303 

667 

3,467 

191,725 

332 


4,302.12 
2, 793. 22 


Gftrmany 


Great Britain 


Germany 


401, 319. 47 


Sweden and Norway . 
United States 


Great Britain 

Holland 


1,862.61 
264.60 




Italy 


1 082 95 


Total 


440, 192 


3, 882. 67 


Switzerland 


52, 877. 73 




other countries 

Total 


96.00 


Carbolic acid from— 

GermaDy 


6,569 
140,817 


908.88 
19,434.32 


1,434.320 


464, 598. 70 


Great Britain 


Paraffin wax firom— 
British India 


862, 877 

16, 672 

751,783 

3,800,015 




Total 


147, 386 


19,343,20 


29, 799. 63 




718. 45 
21,440.13 
112,000.03 


Salicvlic acid from— 
Germany 


134, 820 
16,800 


53,337.06 
6,629.00 


Great Britain 

United States 

Total 






5,431,347 


163,958.24 


Total 


151, 620 


59, 966. 06 








Alizarin dyes from— 
France 


1,261 

89,891 

2,290 

1,088 


438.57 

50,017.80 

1,531.36 

131.75 




Grermany 




Switzerland 




other countries ...'.. 




Total 


92,530 


52,119.48 









During the same period, the exports from Japan of tar and its prod- 
ucts, all being of foreign origin, were : aniline dyes, 25,256 pounds, value, 
$8,964.70; tar and pitch, 10,727 pounds, value, $103. Owing to the 
unwillingness of merchants to divulge details of their business, I am 
unable to furnish any useful information as to prices. A fair idea of 
values may be gained from the foregoing statistios, which are based 
upon the invoices presented at and passed through the Japanese 
custom-houses. 

In conclusion, it is proper to say that after January 1, 1899, the fol- 
lowing ad valorem duties will be levied upon imports into Japan : Ani- 
line dyes, 10 per cent; paraffin oil, 10 per cent; paraffin wax, 5 per 
cent; alizarin dyes, 10 per cent; salicylic acid, 10 per cent; carbolic 
acid, 10 per cent; pitch, wood tar, and coal tar, 5 per cent; gasoline, 10 
per cent; oil and wax, 10 per cent; dyes, colors, and paints, 10 per 
cent; vaseline, 10 per cent; tarred paper and asphalt paper, 15 per 
cent; woolen felt, 15 per cent; unenumerated manufactured products, 
20 per cent. 

John F. Gowey, 

Consul-General. 
Yokohama, Wovemher 25^ 189S. 
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PERSIA. 

For several reasons, the manufacture of gas in Persia has hitherto 
met with very little encouragement, and when the experiment has been 
tried it has always turned out a failure. The coal generally is as good 
as could be found for the purpose, and the excavation has few features 
of serious difficulty. In districts where water is found in proximity to 
the seams — as no machinery exists of sufficient pumping capaci^ — 
workings are either abandoned or never attempted. In some cases 
where the seams follow a horizontal position, terminating outwardly on 
the slope of a mountain or hill, the drainage follows the workings, 
with comparatively little preparation or expense. The roads connect- 
ing Teheran with the mines are both bad and difficult, and such as only 
pack animals can traverse. The means of transport are confined to 
camels, mules, and donkeys, and this method of carriage has within 
the last few years risen enormously in cost. Hitherto, lighting houses 
by g£^ bas, on account of the ignorance and untrustworthiness of serv- 
ants and others, been considered too dangerous for ordinary use. 
The ultimate cost of coal, which amounts to upward of $15 a ton, ren- 
ders the price of gas far too high for domestic use. 

About eighteen years ago gas lYorks were erected in Teheran, at the 
expense of the Government, for lighting certain streets and thorough- 
fares, but the expense was great, and as the retorts wore out the 
enterprise was abandoned and x)etroleum lamps were substituted. 

In 1891, a Belgian company obtained an exclusive concession for the 
manufacture of gas in Teheran, and spent considerable sums of money 
in putting the old works in repair, refitting them with new machinery 
and plant, and laying pipes in various streets and squares; but on 
account of the Government failing in its part of the contract, and the 
manufacturing machinery getting out of order, gaslighting was again 
given up and the petroleum lamps were once more restored. 

The tar produced during these two periods never underwent any 
refining process. Indeed, no machinery was imported for that purpose, 
and it was used chiefly for coating beams and rafters for buildings to 
protect them from the ravages of white ants, which are extremely 
destructive in Teheran. As Teheran is the only city or town in Persia 
where any attempt has been made to introduce gas, none of the pro- 
ducts mentioned in the circular have been exported. 

In the manufacture of carpets, of an inferior quality, in certain dis- 
tricts aniline dyes are used to some extent, but scarcely any other by- 
product of tar, except in small quantities, for medicinal and sanitary 
purposes, is imported into Persia. If these useful articles could be 
placed on the market in laj'ge quantities and at moderate prices, they 
would, when the utility of them came to be recognized, find ready 
buyers. The names of most of those mentioned in the circular are 
virtually unknown, even by those to whom they would be most useful. 
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From a variety of causes, trade at the preseut time isnnach depressed 
and native dealers can be indaced to buy only when there is a fair 
prospect of their goods finding ready purchasers. They have, how- 
ever, the salutary virtue of being satisfied with small, when they 
can not get large, profits. 

Arthur S. Hardy, Minister. 

Teheran, December 14, 1898. 



STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

In reply to Department circular, I append the following statistics 
covering the imports into and the exports from this district of the fol- 
lowing articles, during the year ended December 31, 1897 : 



Imx>ortB. 



Value 

(roimd 

nnmbers). 



Exports. 



Valne 

(round 

numbers). 



Goal tar 

Pitch 

Swedish tar 

Coke 

Lubrioatin^ oil . 



.casks.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...tons.. 



8,288 

47 

468 

624 



$16,600 

110 

2,800 

7,200 

49,800 



1,641 
72 
125 
562 



$8,500 

300 

800 

7,700 

500 



The prices ruling for the above are as follows: Goal tar, $8.50 to 
$10.50 per cask-; Swedish tar, $11 to $13 per cask; pitch, $4.50 to 
$5.50 per cask; coke, $24 to $25 per ton. 

Of the remainder of the articles mentioned, only refined carbolic oil, 
carbolic acid, creosote oil, naphtha, and lampblack are found in this 
market. The quantities imported, however, are so unimportant that 
they do not figure in the official returns, and particulars regarding 
them are therefore impossible to obtain. 

E. Spencer Pratt, 

Consul- General. 

Singapore, January 31, 1899. 



SYKIA. 



I inclose a statement of annual imports into and exports from Beirut; 
also the price of articles enumerated in Department circular which 
enter into the trade of this place. As no information could be obtained 
at the custom-house, I have conferred with the two leading chemists in 
Beirut, representing Barondfs pharmacy and the Prussian pharmacy, 
and also with various merchants. While the figures given apply to 
Beirut alone, a fairly correct idea of the consumption of the articles 
mentioned, in Syria as a whole, may be obtained by increasing the 
quantities reported by 15 or 20 per cent. The only article among those 
under consideration which is exported from Syria is bitumen. The 
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whole product goes from Beirut to the United States, where it is em- 
ployed in forming pavements, brightening patent leather, etc. The 
imported articles enter largely into preparations for technical and 
medical purposes; or, as in the case of tar coke and pitch coke, are 
used for tarring boats, roofs, ropes, etc., and for anointing camels. 

G. BiE Eavndal, Consul. 
Beirut, November 17^ 1898. 

statement of annual imparts into and exports from Beirut of coal tar and hy-producis, 

together with prices thereof. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Price. 



IHPOBTS. 

Coal tar 

Tar coke 

Pitch coke 

Carbolic oil and carbolic acid : 

Crude 

Befined 

Creosote oil (pure) 

Benzole and benzine 

Toluene and toluole 

Xylene and xylole 

Naphthaline and anthracene 

Lampblack 

BXPOBTS TO THE UNITBD STATES, 

Tar asphalt 



Poundt. 
16,500 
14,300 
11,200 

8,800 

440 

ia) 

5,500 

22 

44 

4,400 

1,430 



$82.73 per 100 kilos or 220 pounds. 

$7.30 per 100 kilos. 

2| cents per oke or 2} pounds. 

$7.30 per 100 kilos or 220 pounds. 

40 cents per 1 kilo or 2.2 pounds. 

49 cents per 1 kilo. 

15 cents per 1 kilo. 

24 cents per 1 kilo. 

20 o^ts per 1 kilo. 

7 cents per 1 kilo. 

$14.00 per 100 kilos or 220 pounds. 



148. 000 10 cents per oke or 2^ pounds. 



a Small quantity. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Consul Bell writes from Sydney, January 7, 1899: 

In reply to circular of October 10, 1898, after considerable inquiry, I 
conclude that the inclosure from a reliable firm is the best reply I am 
able to make : 

Sydney, December 29f 1898. 
Geo. W. Bell, 

Consul of the United States^ Sydney. 
Dear Sir : Eeferring to your letter of December 28 and inclosnre, which we now 
return, we beg to inform you that the trade in coal tar and the rougher by-products 
is limited to the local gas companies, and we are therefore unable to furnish you 
with the information required. The importation of carbolic acid is about 5,000 gal- 
lons per year, the English price for 33 per cent being 6d. (12 cents) per gallon. 
Coal-tar benzine is not now used, having been supplanted by the American article 
manufactured from petroleum oil. Coal-tar naphtha is imported at the rate of about 
1,000 gallons per year, and costs Is. 6d. (36 cents) per gallon. 
We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Elliott Bros., Ltd. 
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HflSrW ZEALAND. 

There are no imports on record of any of the articles mentioned in 
the circular, except as follows: Coal-tar pitch, hard and soft, 15 tons, 
price 8s. ($1.95) per ton, duty paid ; benzole and benzine, 90 per cent, 
50 per cent, and 35 per cent, 100 cases cost about 28. 6d. (61 cents) 
per gallon; lampblack, small importations, cost, 14s. ($3,41) per hun- 
dredweight; marine glue, one-half ton, £2 lOs. (4>12.17) per hundred- 
weight. 

The local product of coal tar sells at 2d. (4 cents) per gallon. The 
price of tarred felt and paper is: 12,000 bolts, 5s. lOd. ($1.42) per bolt; 
100 rolls, 18s. ($4.38) per roll. Carbolic oil and acid sell at 3s. 6d. 
(85 cents) per gallon in 16 ton quantities. 

I regret that this report seems so defective, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the trade in these by-products at the present time is exceed- 
ingly small, and the information is as complete as it can be under the 
existing circumstances. 

Frank Dillingham, Consul. 

Auckland, January 25^ 1899. 



QUEENSLAND. 

The imports into and exports from the colony of Queensland are, 
unfortunately, not classified, either singly or in bulk, and there is no 
means of tracing any of the articles mentioned. What are imported 
are no doubt included under the heading, "Oils in bulk," kerosene, lin- 
seed, castor, etc., which were imported during 1897 to the value of 
$513,833. Some of the other products of coal tar are no doubt 
embraced under the heading of acids, alkali, chemicals, gums, resins, 
etc., the value of imports of which was $903,260. Some of the prod- 
ucts, notably lubricating oils, may also be included under the heading, 
" Stores, railway materials;'^ value of imports during 1897, $1,119,685. 

I may state that there is no statistical department or bureau in this 
colony, and articles are so grouped that it is impossible for me to dis- 
sect these statistics as they at present stand. 

With regard to the folio wing,articles I beg to report as follows: 

In coal tar, the several gas companies throughout the colony seem to 
supply all the present demands of consumers. The price in Brisbane 
is 8 cents per English gallon. I am unable to give the price in other 
parts of the colony, but doubtless it is within 2 cents more per gallon. 

Light and heavy oils, distillates of tar, are not in use, so far as I can 
ascertain. Tar asphalt is imported in blocks in small quantities. Tar 
roofing felt, tarred paper, and asphalt paper are used in small quantities. 
Euberiod roofing felt has been lately introduced from the United States; 
also insulating paper, by the Standard Paint Company, of New York. 
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Paving pitch, tar coke, pitch coke, petroleum coke, and coal-tar 
pitch are not imported. Carbolic oil is made in the colony. Carbolic 
acid, crude, is imported from Great Britain; price in England, Is. 6d. 
(36 cents) per gallon (English); refined is not imported. Carbolic acid 
is free of duty. Creosote oil and solvent naphtha, small quantity used. 
Anthracene oil, green and red oils, and cresylic acid, not used. Kaph- 
tha and tar naphtha, both imported largely. Benzole and benzine, 
small quantities imported. Toluene and toluole and xylene and xylole, 
no sale. Naphthalene and anthracene, very small sale. Aniline and 
lucigen oils not imported; very little used. Huile siderale, not known. 
Lubricating oils from coal tar, all imported from the United States. 
Lampblack, imported from England; English price, £S ($14.59) per 112 
pounds in compressed packages. Wood preservatives and wood cement, 
very small quantities used. Marine glue, imported from England; 
English price, $2.88 to $5.76 per 112 pounds; duty, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. Aniline dyes, not manufactured in this colony; no crude 
materials are imported. 

Where no prices are mentioned, it is to be understood that I am 
unable to obtain them. Importers here seiem to be very reticent as to 
the prices they pay for goods. 

W. J. Weatherill, 

Consular Agent. 

Brisbane, December i, 1898. 



VICTOKIA. 

No statistics as to the imports and exports of the colony of Yictoria 
in coal tar and its by-products can be obtained from the customs de- 
partment, as they are included in the official returns under the more 
general headings of "oils,'' "acids,'' etc.; and no reliable estimate can 
be procured from other sources. The trade of the colony in these lines 
is practically in the hands of two or three of the leading firms, who 
refuse to impart any information on the subject. 

Coal tar, tar asphalt, paving pitch, etc., are manufactured here, but 
only in sufficient quantities to meet local requirements. Of the other 
articles consumed, the bulk is imported from Germany through London 
agents, and it is therefore extremely difficult to obtain reliable prices. 
The business in most of the by-products of coal tar being limited, there 
are no definite market quotations, each vendor appearing to have a 
different price. Many articles, such as toluene, toluole, xylene, xylole, 
cresylic acid, huile siderale, etc., are almost unknown here, or are 
used in very limited quantities. 

The following statement has been furnished me, but for the reasons 
stated the prices can not be considered absolutely reliable: Coal tar 
(made locally), 6 cents per gallon; light and heavy oils, varying 
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prices 5 tar asphalt, locally made bat never sold, used by the makers 
themselves; tarred roofing felt, tarred paper, and asphalt paper, no 
business of any extent — ^no quotations; coal-tar pitch, no business; 
paving pitch, unused; tar coke, pitch coke, and petroleum coke, no 
business; carbolic oil crude, no business; carbolic oil refined, $1.09 per 
gallon, 36 cents per pound retail; creosote oil, price not obtainable; 
solvent naphtha, 97 cents to $1.09 per gallon by drum; anthracene oil, 
price not obtainable; green and red oils, price not obtainable; benzole 
and benzine, about 36 cents; toluene, toluole, xylene, etc., price not 
obtainable; naphthalene and anthracene, 10 cents per pound retail; 
cresylic acid, aniline, and lucigen oils, huile siderale, prices not obtain- 
able; lubricating oils from coal tar, from 10 cents to 60 cents per 
gallon; lampblack, $5.10 per hundredweight; wood preservatives and 
cement, unknown. 

I am of the opinion that if the prices were within the reach of the 
dealers here, a fair business could be done in benzine, naphtha, carbolic 
acid and oil, creosote oil, naphthalene, lubricating oils, and lampblack. 
It would therefore be advisable for the New England Gas and Coke 
Company to correspond with the following firms in this city, sending 
prices and all information : 

Ohemical lines: Eocke, Tompsitt & Co., 292 Flinders street; Felton, 
Grimwade & Co., 342 Flinders lane; Duerdin & Sainsbury, 309 Flinders 
lane. 

Painters' lines and other oils: E. L. Yencken & Co., 304 Flinders 
street; W. & G. Dean & Co., off 320 Collins street; Brooks, Bobinson 
& Co., 59 Elizabeth street. 



TASMANIA. 



The consul at Hobart, Mr. Webster, under date of November 28, 1898, 
informs me that there is no trade in coal tar there. The whole of the 
product of the local gas companies (three) is used for making asphalt 
paths and roadways. No by-products of coal tar are manufactured, and, 
so far as can be ascertained from the customs statistics, the products 
enumerated are imported only in very minute quantities. 

John P. Bbay, 

Consul' General. 
Melbourne, January i, 1899. 

10482 17 
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AFRICA. 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Imports of coal tar, pitch, and asphaltam are entered under one head 
in the custom-house. There was imported into South Africa in 1897 
(with the exception of imports via the port of Delagoa Bay, in Portu- 
guese territory), the following value: 

From United Kingdom $23,249.84 

From United States 1,731.96 

From Germany 14,738.28 

From Sweden 340.55 

Total 40,260.63 

As all roofs are either iron or tile, no roofing felt or tarred paper was 
imported; and I can not find that other by-products, as detailed in 
circular, were imported. I am satisfied, however, that in time many of 
the by-products could be sold if properly introduced. Coal tar was 
entered at about 20 cents per gallon. 

J. G. Stowe, 
ConsuUGeneral. 
Cape Town , Ifovember i, 1898. 



I^OJTRENQO MARQUEZ. 

Of all the articles mentioned in the circular only one, coal tar, is 
imported here. This is used in small quantities, and the detailed cus- 
toms returns for 1897, just published, contain no statistics relating to 
its importation, although mention is made of the reexportation to Beira 
of some 1,000 gallons. The principal importers of coal tar here are 
Messrs. Mcintosh, Findlay & Co., and Messrs. Allen, Wack & Co. 

I understand that coal tar enters into the manufacture of cyanide 
of potassium, large quantities of which are used in the gold mines of 
the Transvaal, though the quantity imported via this port is, according 
to the customs statistics, very small indeed. Messrs. Wilcken and Ack- 
erman, of this port, represent a number of Transvaal consumers of 
cyanide of potassium. 

W. Stanley Hollis, Consul. 

LoURENgo Mabquez, November 25^ 1898. 



MOROCCO. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of the Department circular of October 
10 regarding coal tar and its by products. The whole amount of coal 
tar imported into Morocco does not exceed $200 per annum, and, I 
understand, it comes from Sweden. It is used in a medicinal way by 
the Moors for their camels. 

S. K. GuMMERE, Consul' Oeneral. 

Tangier, November 25^ 1898. 
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ZANZIBAR. 

Referring to circular letter of the Department of October 10, 1898, 
calling for a report on importation of coal tar and its by-products, I beg 
to report that the importation into Zanzibar of the articles named is 
practically nil. 

A. L. Sable, 
Acting United States Consul. 
Zanzibar, December 24^ 1898. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE.* 

The publications of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of State, are: 

I. — Commercial Relations, being the annual reports of consular officers on the 
commerce, industries, navigation, etc., of their districts. 

11. — Consular Reports, issued monthly, and containing miscellaneous reports 
from diplomatic and consular officers. 

III. — ^Advance Sheets, Consular Reports, issued daily, except Sundays and 
legal holidays, for the convenience of the newspaper press, commercial and manu- 
facturing organizations, etc. 

IV. — Exports Declared for the United States, issued quarterly, and con- 
taining the declared values of exports from the various consular districts to the 
United States for the preceding three months. 

V. — Special Consular Reports, containing series of reports from consular officers 
on particular subjects, made in pursuance to instructions from the Department. 

Following are the special publications issued by the Bureau prior to 1890: 

Labor in Europe, 1878, one volume; Labor in Foreign Countries, 1884, three 
volumes; Commerce of the World and the Share of the United States Therein, 1879; 
Commerce of the World and the Share of the United States Therein, 1880-81 ; Declared 
Exports for the United States, First and Second Quarters, 1883; Declared Exports for 
the United States, Third and Fourth Quarters, 1883; Cholera in Europe in 1884, 
1885; Trade Guilds of Europe, 1885; The Licorice Plant, 1885; Forestry in Europe, 
1887; Emigration and Immigration, 1885-86 (a portion of this work was published 
as Consular Reports No. 76, for the month of April, 1887); Rice Pounding in 
Europe, 1887; Sugar of Milk, 1887; Wool Scouring in Belgium, 1887; Cattle and 
Dairy Farming in Foreign Countries, 1888 (issued first in one volume, afterwards in 
two volumes); Technical Education in Europe, 1888; Tariffs of Central America 
and the British West Indies, 1890. 

The editions of all these publications except Tariffs in Central America, etc., 
are exhausted and the Department is, therefore, unable to supply copies. 

In 1890, the Department decided to publish reports on special subjects in sepa- 
rate form, to 6e entitled Special Consular Reports. There are now the following 
Special Consular Reports: 

Vol. I (/<9?o).— Cotton Textiles in Foreign Countries, Files in Spanish America, Carpet Manufacture 
in Foreign Countries, Malt and Beer in Spanish America, and Fruit Culture in Foreign Countries. 

Vol, 2 {rStfo and iSqi). — Refrigerators and Food Preservation in Foreign Countries, European Emi- 
gration, Olive Culture in the Alpes Maritimes, and Beet-Sugar Industry and Flax Cultivation in 
Foreign Countries. 

Vol. 3 (/<^/).— Streets and Highways in Foreign Countries. (New edition, 1897.) 

Vol. 4(1891).— Port Regulations in Foreign Countries. 

Vol,s i^^^)' — Canals and Irrigation in Foreign Countries. (New edition, 1898.) 

Vol. 6 {1891 and /^).— Coal and Coal Consumption in Spanish America, Gas in Foreign Coun- 
tries, and India Rubber. 

Vol. 7 (/«^).--The Stave Trade in Foreign Countries and Tariffs of Foreign Countries. 

Vol. 8{ 1892). — Fire and Building Regulations in Foreign Countries. 

Vol. g {1892 0«<//<a27).~Australian Sheep and Wool and Vagrancy and Public Charities in Foreign 
Countries. 

* Formerly Bureau of Statistics. Name changed to Bureau of Foreign Commerce by order of the 
SecreUry of State, July x, X897. 
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VI PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

Vol. lo (/<Spi^\~Lead and Zinc Mining in Foreign Countries and Extension of Markets for Amer- 
ican Flour. (New edition^ 1897.) 

Vol. II (/<fiM).— American Lumber in Foreign Markets. (New edition, 1897.) 

Vol. 12 (/<92j).— Highways of Commerce. (New edition, 1899.) 

Vol, 13 ii8qb and /<S?7).— Money and Prices in Foreign Countries. 

Vol. 14 (/<9?<y).— Tlie Drug Trade in Foreign Countries. 

Vol. IS {iSgSy—Yzxt I. Soap Trade in Foreign Countries; Screws, Nuts, and Bolts in Foreign 
Countries; Argols in Europe, Rabbits and Rabbit Furs in Europe, and Cultivation of Ramie in 
Foreign Countries. Part II. Sericulture and Silk Reeling and Cultivation of the English Walnut. 

Vol. lb (7,S?9).— Tariffs of Foreign Countries. Part I. Europe. Part II. America. Part III. Asia. 
Part IV. Africa. Part V. Australasia and Polynesia. (Parts III, IV, and V not yet published.) 

Vol. 17 (/<S?9).— Disposal of Sewage and Garbage in Foreign Countries; Foreign Trade in Coal 
Tar and By-Products. 

Vol. 7«P(/9oo). —Merchant Marine of Foreign Countries. 

Of these Special Consular Reports, Australian Sheep and Wool, Cotton Tex- 
tiles in Foreign Countries, Files in Spanish America, Fire and Building Regulations, 
Gas in Foreign Countries, Lead and Zinc Mining, Malt and Beer in Spanish America, 
Port Regulations, Refrigerators and Food Preservation, Vagrancy, etc., are ex- 
hausted, and no copies can be supplied by the Department. 

Of the monthly Consular Reports, many numbers are exhausted or so reduced 
that the Department is unable to accede to requests for copies. Of the publications 
of the Bureau available for distribution, copies are mailed to applicants without 
charge. In view of the scarcity of certain numbers, the Bureau will be grateful 
for the return of any copies of the monthly or special reports which recipients do 
not care to retain. Upon notification of willingness to return such copies, the De- 
partment will forward franking labels to be used in lieu of postage in the United 
States, Canada, the Hawaiian Islands, and Mexico. 

Persons receiving Consular Reports regularly, who change their addresses, 
should give the old as well as the new address in notifying the Bureau of the fact. 

In order to prevent confusion with other Department bureaus, all communica- 
tions relating to consular reports should be carefully addressed, "Chief, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Department of State, Washington, U. S. A." 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 

The following statements show the valuation of foreign coins, as given by the 
Director of the United States Mint and published by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in compliance with the first section of the act of March 3, 1873, viz: "That the value 
of foreign coins, as expressed in the money of account of the United States, shall 
be that of the pure metal of such coin of standard value," and that "the value of 
the standard coins in circulation of the various nations of the world shall be esti- 
mated annually by the Director of the Mint, and be proclaimed on the ist day of 
January by the Secretary of the Treasury.*' 

In compliance with the foregoing provisions of law, annual statements were 
issued by the Treasury Department, beginning with that issued on January i, 1874, 
and ending with that issued on January i, 1890. Since that date, in compliance 
with the act of October i, 1890, these valuation statements have been issued quar- 
terly, beginning with the statement issued on January i, 1891. 

The fact that the market exchange value of foreign coins differs in many in- 
stances from that given by the United States Treasury has been repeatedly called 
to the attention of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. An explanation of the basis 
of the quarterly valuations was asked from the United States Director of the Mint, 
and under date of February 7, 1898, Mr. R. E. Preston makes the following state- 
ment: 

"When a country has the single gold standard, the value of its standard coins 
is estimated to be that of the number of grains fine of gold in them, 480 grains 
being reckoned equivalent to $20.67 in United States gold, and a smaller number 
of grains in proportion. When a country has the double standard, but keeps its 
full legal-tender silver coins at par with gold, the coins of both gold and silver are 
calculated on the basis of the gold value. 

"The value of the standard coins of countries with the single silver standard is 
calculated to be that of the average market value of the pure metal they contained 
during the three months preceding the date of the proclamation of their value in 
United States gold by the Secretary of the Treasury. The value of the gold coins of 
silver-standard countries is calculated at that of the pure gold they contain, just as 
if they had the single gold standard. 

"These valuations are used in estimating the values of all foreign merchandise 
exported to the United States. The value of the Indian rupee, although calculated 
according to law at the value of the pure metal contained therein, has a commercial 
value above the value of the silver bullion; consequently the value for customs pur- 
poses is determined in each case by the consular certificates attached to the invoice 
of exports from that country to the United States." 

The following statements, running from January i, 1874, to October i, 1899, have 
been prepared to assist in computing the values in American money of the trade, 
prices, values, wages, etc., of and in foreign countries, as given in consular and other 
reports. The series of years are given so that computations may be made for each 
year in the proper money values of such year. In hurried computations, the reduc- 
tions of foreign currencies into American currency, no matter for how many years, 
are too often made on the bases of latest valuations. When it is taken into account 
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VIII VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 

that the ruble of Russia, for instance, fluctuated from 77.17 cents in 1874 to 37.4 
cents in April, 1897, such computations are wholly misleading. All computations 
of values, trade, wages, prices, etc.. of and in the "fluctuating-currency countries" 
should be made in the values of their currencies in each year up to and including 
1890, and in the quarterly valuations thereafter. 

To meet typographical requirements, the quotations for the years 1876, 1877, 1879, 
1881, 1882. and 1891-95 are omitted, these years being selected as showing the least 
fluctuations when compared with years immediately preceding and following. 

To save unnecessary repetition, the estimates of valuations are divided into three 
classes, viz: (A) countries with fixed currencies, (B) countries with fluctuating cur- 
rencies, and (C) quarterly valuations of fluctuating currencies. 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 



IX 



A. — Countries with Jixfd currencies. 

The following official (United States Treasury) valuations of foreign coins do not Include ** rates of 
exchange." 



Countries. 


Standard. 


Monetary unit. 


Value in 
U.S.gold. 


Coins. 


Argentine Republic*. 

Austria-Hungary t 

Belgium.... 

Brazil 


Gold and silver.. 
Gold 


Peso 


10.96,5 

.20,3 

.19,3 

.54,6 
1. 00 

1. 00 
.36,5 

.46,5 

.92,6 

.26,8 
4-94,3 

.19,3 

.19,3 

.23,8 
4.86,6J^ 

.19,3 

.96.5 
.19,3 

.49,8 
1. 00 
.40,2 

z.oi,4 
1.08 
.51,5 

.19,3 

.26,8 
.19,3 

.04,4 

1-03,4 

.19,3 


Gold— Argentine ($4.82,4) and 
yi Arjgrentine; silver—peso and 

Gold— 20 crowns ($4.05,2) and 
10 crowns. 

Gold— 10 and ao franc pieces; 
silver— 5 francs. 

Gold— 5, zo, and 20 milreis; sil- 
ver— J6, z, and 2 milreis. 


Crown 


Gold and silver.. 
Gold 


Franc..'. 


Milreis 


British North Amer- 


do 


Dollar 


ca (except New- 
foundland). 
British Honduras 


^o 


.do 




Chile 


.do 


Peso 


Grold— escudo (I1.25), doubloon 
(I3.65X and condor .(I7.30); 
silver— peso and divisions. 

Gold— 2, 5, 10, and 20 colons; sil- 
ver— 5, io,25,and 5ocentisimos. 

Grold— doubloon ($5.oz,7); sil- 
ver—peso (60 cents). 

Gold — xo and 20 crowns. 

Gold— 10, 20, 50, and 100 pias- 
ters; silver— 1, 2, zo, and 20 
piasters. 

Gold— zo and 20 marks ($z.93 
and $3.85,9). 

Gold— 5, zo, 20, 50, and zoo 
francs; silver— 5 francs. 

Gold— 5, zo, and 20 marks. 

Gold— sovereign (pound ster- 
ling) and half sovereign. 

Gold— 5, zo, 20, 50, and zoodrach- 
mas; silver— 5 drachmas. 

Silver— gourde. 

Gold— 5, zo. 20, 50, and zoo lire; 
silver— 5 lire. 

Grold— 1, 2, 5, zo, and 20 yen. 


Costa Rica 


.do 


Colon. 


Cuba 


Gold and silver.. 


do 




Gold 




Egypt 


Ao 


Pound (loo pias- 
ters). 

Mark. 


Finland 


^o 


France 


Gold and silver- 
Gold 


Pranc .•••. 


Germany ., 

Great Britain 


Mark 


do . 


Pound sterling... 

Drarhma 


Greece... 


Gold and silver.. 
^o 


Haiti 


Gourde....... 


Italv 


.do 


Lira 


Taoanl 


Gold 


Yen 


Liberia 


do 


Dollar 


Nether landsS 


Gold and silver.. 
Gold 


Florin 


Gold— 10 florins; silver—}^, z, 
and 2% florins. 

Gold-|2 ($2.02,7). 

Gold— z, 2, 5, and zo milreis. 

Gold— imperial ($7.7z8) and % 
imperial ($3.80); silver— Ji, J^, 
and z ruble. 

Gold— 25 pesetas; silver— 5 pese- 
tas. 


Newfoundland 


Dollar 


Portugal 


.do 


Milreis 


Russial 


.do 


Ruble 


Spain..... 


Gold and silver.. 
Gold 


Peseta 


Sweden and Norway. 
Switzerland 


Crown............... 


Gold and silver.. 
Gold 


Ffanc 


Gold^5, zo, 20, 50, and zoo 
francs; silver— 5 francs. 

Gold — 25, 50, zoo,.>2oo, and .500 
piasters. 

Gold— peso: silver— peso and 
divisions. 

Gold— 5, zo, 20, 50, and zoo boli- 
vars; silver — 5 bolivars. 


Turkey 


Piaster 


UruGTuav 


Gold 


Peso 


Venezuela.... 


Gold and silver.. 


Bolivar. 







* In Z874 and Z875, the gold standard prevailed. 

t The gold sundard was adopted October x, Z892. (See Consular Reports No. Z47, p. 623.) Values 
are still, however, frequently expressed in the florin or gulden, which is worth 2 crowns or 40.6 cents. 

X Gold standard adopted October z, Z897. (See Consular Reports No. 20Z, p. 259.) 

S See note to table of fluctuating currencies. 

I For an account of the adoption of the gold standard, see Review of the World's Commerce, 
1896-97, p. 354. 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 



B.'^Countrus with fluctuating currencies^ 1874-1800, 



Countries. 



Austria-Hungary*. 
Bolivia 



Central America.. 

China 

Colombia... 

Ecuador. 

Efiryptt 



India. 

Japan... 

Mexico.... 

Netherlands^.. 



Peru 

Russia... 
Tripoli.. 



Standard. 



Silver.. 
.do.. 



.do.. 

Silver... 

.do.. 

.do.. 

Gold 



Monetary unit. 



Silver 

Gold I 

Silver f 

.do 

Gold and 
Silver. 

Silver 

.do 

Ao 



Florin 

Dollar until 
i8qo; bolivi- 
ano there- 
after. 

Peso.- 

Haikwan tael. 

Peso 

Ao 

Pound (100 
piasters). 

Rupee. 

Yen ., I 

Dollar 

Florin. 



Sol 

Ruble 

Mahbub of 20 
piasters. 



Value in terms of the United Sutes gold dollar 
on January i— 



1874. 1875. 1878. 1880. 1883. 1884. 



|o.47,6 
.96,5 



.96,5 
1. 61 

.96.S 
.96.5 



►.45.3 
.96,5 



.91,8 
[.61 
.96,5 
.91,8 



I0.4S.3 
.96.S 



.91,8 



.45,8 
•99.7 I 



.43.6 
.99.7 



I.04.7J 
.40,5 I 



.99.8 
.38,5 



•9a»5 I .91.8 
•77.17 .73.4 
.87,09 .82,9 



|o^4i.3 
.83,6 



.83,6 



$0.40,1 
.81,2 



•96,5 

.91,8 

4^97,4 

.43.6 
•99.7 



.99.8 
•38,5 

•91,8 
.73.4 
.83,9 



.83,6 
.83,6 



.39.7 
.99.7 



.90,9 
.40,2 

•83,6 
.66,9 
.74,8 



.81,2 
.81,2 
4.90 

.38,6 



.87,6 
.88,2 



.81,2 

.65 

•73.3 



$0.39,8 
.80,6 



.80,$ 
.80,6 
4.90 

•38.3 



.86,9 
.87,5 



.80,6 
.64,5 
•72.7 



Countries. 



Standard. 



Monetary unit. 



Value in terms of the United States gold dollar 
on January 1— 



1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 



Austria-Hungary*. 
BoUvia 



Silver 

.do 



Central America.. 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Egyptt 



.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

Gold 



India 

Japan. 

Mexico...... 

Peru 

Russia. 

Tripoli 



Silver 

Gold 

Silver 

.do 

Silver 

do 

Ao 



Florin 

Dollar until 
1880; bolivi- 
ano there- 
after. 

Peso 

.do 

Ao 

Pound (100 
piasters). 

Rupee 

Yen ■! 



|o.39,3 
79.5 



|o.37,i 
75,1 



|o.35,9 
72.7 



• 79.5 
•79.5 
4.90 

.37.8 



.75.1 
• 75,1 
4.90 

.35,7 



Dollar 

Sol 

Ruble 

Mahbub of 20 
piasters. 



.85.8 
.86,4 
•79,5 
.63,6 
.71.7 



.81 

.81,6 

.75.1 

.60,1 

.67.7 



.72.7 

•72,7 

4.94,3 

•34,6 

•99.7 

.78,4 

.79 

•72.7 

.58.2 

.65,6 



$0.34,5 
.69,9 



69,9 
69,9 
69.9 
94.3 

32,2 

99,7 
75.3 
75.9 
69,9 
55,9 
63 



I0.33.6 
.68 



.68 

.68 

.68 

4 94.3 

.32,3 

•99,7 

•73.4 

• 73.9 

.68 

.54.4 

•61,4 



$0.42 

.85 



.85 

.85 

.85 

4-94,3 

.40,4 

.99,7 

•91.7 

.92,3 

.85 

.68 

•76.7 



*The silver standard prevailed in Austria-Hungary up to 1892. The law of August 2 of that year 
(see Consular Reports No. 147, p. 623) esublished the gold standard. 
tThe Egyptian pound became fixed in value at |4>94,3 in 1887. 
^The Netherlands florin fluctuated up to the year z88o, when it became fixed at 40.2 cents. 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 



XI 



C. — Quarterly valuations of fluctuating currencies. 



Countries. 



Monetary unit. 



1896. 



Jan. I. 



April I. 



July I. 



Oct. I. 



1897. 



Jan. I. 



April I. 



July I. 



Oct. 



Bolivia 

Central Amer- 
ica. 



Silver boliviano. 
Silver peso 



$o.49,x 
49ii 



I0.49.3 
49.3 



f>-49»7 
•49.7 



China 



Colombia.. 
Ecuador.... 

India 

Japan 

Mexico 

Persia 

Peru 

Russia 

Tripoli 



Amoy tael 

Canton tael 

Chefoo tael 

Chinldang tael .. 

Fuchautael 

Haikwan tael.... 

Hankau tael 

Ningpo tael 

Niuchwangtael. 
Shanghai tael.... 

Swatow tael 

Takao tael 

Tientsin tael 

Silver peso 

^o 

Silver rupee 

Silver yen 

Silver dollar 

Silver kran. 

Silver sol 

Silver ruble 

Silver mahbub... 



• 76,3 



.76,9 



.81,9 



.76,9 

.49,1 

.49,1 

.23.3 

•52,9 

■53.3 

.09 

•49.1 

.39,3 

•44,3 



•77.3 
•49.3 
.49.3 
•23,4 
.53,2 
•53.6 
.09,1 

.49.3 
.39,5 
.44.5 



•78 

.49.7 

•49.7 

•23.6 

•53.2 

•54 

.09,2 

•49,7 

•39,8 

•44.9 



$0.49 
49 



79.3 

79 

75.8 

77.4 

73.3 

80,6 

74,2 
76,2 

74.3 

72,4 

73.2 

79,8 

76,8 

49 

49 

23,3 

52,8 

53,2 

09 

49 

39,2 

44.2 



|o-47,4 
47,4 

76,7 

76,5 

73,3 

74,9 

70,9 

78 

71,7 

73,7 

71,9 

70 

70,8 

77,2 

74,3 

47,4 

47,4 

22,5 

51,1 

51,5 

08,7 

47,4 
37,9 



$0.46,8 
.46.5 

•75,7 

•75,5 

•72,4 

•V3,9 

.70 

.77 

.70,8 

.72,8 

.71 

.69,1 

.69,9 

.76,2 

•73,4 

.46,8 

.46,8 

.22,2 

.50,5 

•50,8 

.08,6 

.46,8 

.37,4 



$o^44,3 
•44,3" 

.71,7 

•71,5 

.68,6 

.70 

•66,3 

•73,1 

.67, X 

.68,9 

•67,2 

•65,5 

.66,2 

• 72,2 

.69,5 

•44,3 

•44,3 

.21,1 



$0.41,2 
.41,2 

•66,4 

•66,4 

•63,7 

•65,1 

.61,6 

.67,8 

• 62.3 

.64 

•62,5 

.60,8 

•6x,5 

.67 

.64,6 

.41,2 

.41,2 

.X9,6 



.48,2 
.08,2 
•44,3 



•44,6 
.07,6 
•41,2 



Countries. 



Monetary unit. 



1898. 



Jan. I. April i. July 1. Oct. x. 



1899^ 



Jan. X. April i. July j. Oct. i. 



Bolivia 

Central Amer- 
ica. 



Silver boliviano. 
Silver peso 



China . 



Colombia 
Ecuador.... 
India* .... 
Mexico .... 

Persia 

Peru 



Amoy tael 

Canton tael 

Chefoo tael 

Chinkiang tael.. 

Fuchau tael 

Haikwan tael.... 

Hankau tael 

Ningpo tael 

Niuchwang tael. 
Shanghai tael.... 

Swatow tael 

Takao tael 

Tientsin tael 

Silver pesa.. 

.do 

Silver rupee 

Silver dollar 

Silver kran 

Silver sol 



$0.42,4 
.41,4 

.68,5 
.68,3 
•65,5 
•66,9 
•63,4 
•69,7 
.64,1 

•64,3 
•65,9 
.62,6 

.63,3 

.66 

.66,4 

.42,4 

.42,4 

.20,X 
.46 
.07,8 
.42,4 



$0.40,9 
.40,9 

.66,2 

•63,3 
.64,6 
.6x,2 

•67,3 

•6x,9 

.63 

.62 

•60,4 

.6x,x 

.66,6 

•64,1 

.40,9 

.40,9 

.19,1 

•44,4 

•07,5 

.40,9 



$0.41,8 

.41,8 

.67,6 

•67,4 

.64,6 

.66 

.62,5 

.68,8 

.63,2 

•65 

•63,4 

.61,7 

.62,4 

.68 

.65,5 

•41,8 

•41,8 

.19,9 

•45,4 

•07,7 

•41,8 



$0.43,6 
43,6 



70,6 

70,4 

67,5 

69 

65,3 

71,8 

66 

67,9 
66,2 

64,5 

65,2 

71 

68,4 

43,6 

43,6 

20,7 

47,4 

08 

43,6 



$0.43,9 
.43,9 

.71 

.70,8 

•67,9 
•69,3 
.65,6 
.72,2 
.66,4 
.68,2 
•66,5 
.64,8 
•65,5 
•71,4 
.68,8 
.43,9 
•43,9 
.20,8 

.47,7 
.08, X 
.43,9 



$0.43,4 
•43,4 

.70,2 

.70 

•67,2 

.68,6 

.65 

•71,4 

.65,7 

.67,5 

.65,9 

.64,1 

.64,9 

•70,7 

.68 

.43,4 

•43,4 

.20,6 

.47,2 

.08 

•43,4 



$0.44,3 
.44,3 

.71,6 
.71,4 
.68,4 
.69,9 
.66,2 
.72,8 

.67 
.68,8 
.67,1 
.65,4 
.66,1 
.72 
.69,4 
• 44,3 
.44,3 
.21 
.48,1 
.08,2 
•44,3 



$o^43,6 
.43,6 

.70,5 
•70,3 
.67,4 
.68,9 
•65,2 
.71,8 

.67,8 

.66,1 

.64,4 

•65,1 

.71 

.68,3 

•43,6 

.43,6 

•20,7 

.47,4 

.08 

•43.6 



* The commercial value of the rupee to be determined by consular certificate. 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



The following table embraces only such weights and measures as 
are given from time to time in Consular Reports and in Commer- 
cial Relations: 

Foreign weights and measures ^ with American equivalents. 



Denominations. 



Where used. 



American equivalents. 



Almude . 
Ardeb.... 
Are 



Arobe 

Arratel or libra 

Arroba(dry). '.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Arroba (liquid) i 

Arshine 

Arshine (square) 

Artel.^ 

Baril 

Barrel 

Do 

Berkovets 

Bongkal 

Bouw 

Bu.^... 

Butt (wine) 

Caffiso 

Candy 

Do 

Cantar 

Do 

Do 

Cantar6 (cantar)..... 

Carga 

Catty 

Do* 

Do 

Do 

Centaro .-. , 

Centner 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chih 

♦More frequently called "kin." 
avoirdupois. 
XII 



Portugal 

Egypt 

Metric 

Paraguay 

Portugal.. 

Argentine Republic 

Brazil 

Cuba.« 

Portugal 

Spain * 

Venezuela 

Cuba^ Spain^ and Venezuela 

Russia 

.do 

Morocco 

Argentine Republic and Mexico.. 

Malta (customs) 

Spain (raisins) 

Russia 

India ;. 

Sumatra.. 

Japan 

Spain 

Malu 

India (Bombay) 

India (Madras) 

Morocco 

Syria (Damascus) 

Turkey 

Malta 

Mexico and Salvador. 

China 

Japan 

Java, Siam, and Malacca... 

Sumatra 

Central America 

Bremen and Brunswick 

Darmstadt 

Denmark and Norway 

Nuremberg 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Vienna 

Zollverein 

Double or metric 

China 



4.422 gallons. 

7.6907 bushels. 

0.02471 acre. 

25 pounds. 

X. 01 1 pounds. 

25 '3175 pounds. 

32.38 pounds. 

25.3664 pounds. 

32.38 pounds. 

25.36 pounds. 

25.4024 pounds 

4.263 gallons. 

28 inches. 

5.44 square feet. 

X.I 2 pounds. 

20.0787 gallons. 

XI. 4 gallons. 

zoo pounds. 

361.12 pounds. 

832 graims. 

7,096.5 square meters. 

o.z inch.. 

Z40 gallons. 

5.4 gallons. 

529 pounds. 

500 pounds. 

113 pounds. 

575 pounds. 

X24.7036 pounds. 

175 pounds. 

300 pounds. 

i.333K(iK) pounds. 

X.31 pounds. 

X. 35 pounds. 

2.12 pounds. 

4.263X gallons. 

X 17. 5 pounds. 

Z10.34 pounds. 

zzo.iz pounds. 

XX2. 43 pounds. 

ZX3.44 pounds. 

93.7 pounds. 

123.5 poundSr 

z 10. 24 pounds. 
320.46 pounds. 
X4 inches. 



Among merchants in the treaty ports it equals x.33>^ pounds 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



XIII 



Foreign weights and measures ^ with American equivalents — Continued. 



Denominations. 



Where used. 



American equivalents. 



Coyan ...•• 

Do 

Cuadra 

Da 

Do 

Do.... 

Cubic meter 

Cwt. (hundredweight) 

Dessiatine 

Do - 

Drachme 

EgjTptian weights and measures... 
Fanega(dry>. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 



Do. 

Do 

Do 

Fanega (liquid).. 

Feddan. 

Frail (raisins) 

Frasca.. 

Do 

Fuder 

Gamice 

Gram 

Hectare 

Hectoliter: 

Dry 

Liquid.... 

Joch 

Ken 

Kil(^ram (Idlo)... 

Kilometer 

Klafter 

Koku 

Korree 

Kwan 

Last 

Do 

Do. 



Do 

Do 

Do 

League Oan<i)" 

Li 

Libra (pound).. 

Do 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Liter 

Livre (pound).. 

Do 



Sarawak. 

Siam(Koyan) 

Argentine Republic 

Paraguay 

Paraguay (square) 

Uruguay... ,.. 

Metric 

British , 

Russia 

Spain. 

Greece , 

{See Consular Reports No. 144.) 

Central America , 

Chile. 

Cuba , 

Mexico 

Morocco 



Uruguay (double) 

Uruguay (single) 

Venezuela 

Spain 

Egypt 

Spain. 

Argentine Republic. 

Mexico 

Luxemburg. 

Russian Poland 

Metric 

.......do 



.do 

.do 

Austria-Hungary. 

Japan 

Metric 

.do 

Russia 

Japan 

Russia 

Japan 

Belgium and Holland.. 

England (dry malt) 

Germany 



Prussia 

Russian Poland 

Spain (salt) 

Paraguay 

China. 

Castilian 

Ai^entine Republic. 

Central America 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico. 

Peru 

Portugal 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Metric 

Greece 

Guiana 



3,098 pounds. 
2,667 pounds. 

4.2 acres. 
78.9 yards. 
8.077 square feet. 
Nearly 2 acres. 
35.3 cubic feet. 
112 pounds. 
2.6997 uteres. 
1.599 bushels. 
Half ounce. 

1*5745 bushels. 
2.575 bushels. 
1.599 bushels. 
1.54728 bushels. 
Strike fanega, 70 lbs.; 
full fanega, xi8 lbs. 
7.776 bushels. 
3.888 bushels. 
1.599 bushels. 
16 gallons. 

1.03 acres. 
50 pounds. 
2.5096 quarts. 
2.5 quarts. 
264.17 gallons. 
0.88 gallon. 
15-432 grains. 
2.471 acres. 



2.838 bushels. 
26.417 gallons. 
1.422 acres. 
6 feet. 

2.2046 pounds. 
0.621376 mile. 
2x6 cubic feet. 
4.9629 bushels. 
3.5 bushels. 
8.28 pounds. 
85.134 bushels. 
82.52 bushels. 
2 metric tons 

pounds). 
1x2.29 bushels. 
11^ bushels. 
4,760 pounds. 
4,633 acres. 
2,115 feet. 
7,100 grains (troy). 
1.0127 pounds. 
Z.043 pounds. 
Z.014 pounds. 
1.0161 pounds. 
1.01465 pounds. 
1.0143 pounds, 
i.oii pounds. 
1.0143 pounds. 
1.0161 pounds. 
X.0567 quarts. 
X.I pounds. 
Z.079X pounds. 



(4,480 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



Foreign weights and measures^ with American egtd\ 



Denominations. 



Load... 



Mantana. 

Do... 

Marc 

Maund 

Meter 

Mil 

Do 

Milla. 

Morgen 

Olce 

Do 

Do.« 

Do 

Do 

Pic 

Picul 

Do.« 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pie 

Do 

Pile 

Pood 

Pund (pound).. 
Quarter 

Do 

QuinUl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rottle 

Do 

Sagen 

Salm 

Se 



Seer 

Shaku 

Sho 

Standard (St. Petersburg).. 

Stone 

Suerte 



Sun 

Tael 

Tan 

To. 

Ton 

Tonde (cereals).. 

Tondeland 

Tsubo 

Tsun 

Tunna 

Tunnland 



Where used. 



England (timber)... 



Costa Rica 

Nicaragua and Salvador , 

BoUvia..., 

India 

Metric 

Denmark. 

Denmark (geographical) 

Nicaragua and Honduras 

Prussia , 

EfiTpt 

Greece 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Hungary and Wallachia 

Egypt 

Borneo and Celebes. 

China, Japan, and Sumatra 

Java 

Philippine Islands (hemp)..... 

Philippine Islands (sugar) , 

Argentine Republic 

Castile 

Turkey 

Russia 

Denmark and Sweden 

Great Briuin. 

London (coal) 

Argentine Republic 

Brazil 

Castile, Chile, Mexico, and Peru.. 

Greece 

Newfoundland (fish) 

Paraguay 

Sjrria. 

Metric 

Palestine 

Syria 

Russia , 

Malto 

Japan 

India 

Japan 

do 

Lumber measure 

British 

Uruguay 

Japan 

Cochin China. 

Japan ., 

, do 

Space measure 

Denmark. 

do 

Japan 

China 

Sweden 

4o 



American equivalents. 



Square, 50 cubic feet; 

unhewn, ao cubic feet; 

i nch planks, 600 super* 

ficial feet. 
1% acres. 
1.727 acres. 
0.507 pound. 
82I pounds. 
39.37 inches. 
4.68 miles. 
4.61 miles. 
1.1493 miles. 
0.63 acre. 
2.7225 pounds. 
2.84 pounds. 
3.0817 pounds. 
2.85418 pounds. 
2.5 pints. 
21^ inches. 
135*64 pounds. 
133M pounds. 
135- 1 pounds. 

139.45 pounds. 
140 pounds. 
9.9478 foot. 
0.9x407 foot. 
27.9 inches. 
36.112 pounds. 
1. 102 pounds. 
8.252 bushels. 
36 bushels. 
101.42 pounds. 
130.06 pounds. 
101.61 pounds. 
123.2 pounds. 
112 pounds. 
100 pounds. 
125 pounds. 

220.46 pounds. 

6 pounds. 
5% pounds. 

7 feet. 

490 pounds. 
0.02451 acres. 
X pound 13 ounces. 
11.9305 inches. 
X.6 quarts. 
X65 cubic feet. 
X4 pounds. 

2,700 cuadras (see cua- 

dra). 
1.X93 inches. 
590.75 grains (troy). 
0.25 acre. 
2 pecks. 
40 cubic feet. 
3.94783 bushels. 
X.36 acres. 
6 feet square. 
1.41 inches. 
4.5 bushels. 
X.32 acres. 
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XV 



Foreign weights and measures^ with American equivalents — Continued. 



Denominations. 


Where used. 


American equivalents. 


Vara 


Argentine Republic 


34.1208 inches. 
0.9x4x17 yard. 
32.87 inches. 
33.367 inches. 
33.384 inches. 
33.375 inches. 

33 inches. 

34 inches. 
33.384 inches. 
3.707 gallons. 
71. 1 square rods. 
a663 mile. 
4X.98 acres. 


Do 


Castile 


Do 


Central America 


Do 


Chile and Peru 


Do 


Cuba 


Do 


Cura9ao 


Do 


Mexico..... 


Do 


Paragfuay. 


Do 


Venezuela 


Vedro 


Russia 


Verflfees • • • ••••• 


Isle of Tersev 


Verst. 


Russia 


Vlocka 


Russian Poland 







METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



Metric weights. 



Milligram (x?^ gram) equals 0.0154 grain. 

Centigram (y^ gram) equals 0.1543 grain. 

Decigram (^ gram) equals 1.5432 grains. 

Gram equals 15.432 grains. 

Decagram (10 grams) equals 0.3527 ounce. 

Hectogram (100 grams) equals 3.5274 ounces. 

Kilogram (1,000 grams) equals 2.2046 pounds. 

Myriagram (10,000 grams) equals 22.046 pounds. 

Quintal (100,000 grams) equals 220.46 pounds. 

Millier or tonnea — ton (1,000,000 grams) equals 2,204.6 pounds. 

Metric dry mectsures. 

Milliliter (nftnF liter) equals 0.061 cubic inch. 
Centiliter {-^ liter) equals 0.6102 cubic inch. 
Deciliter (^ liter) equals 6.1022 cubic inches. 
Liter equals 0.908 quart. 
Decaliter (10 liters) equals 9.08 quarts. 
Hectoliter (100 liters) equals 2.838 bushels. 
Kiloliter (1,000 liters) equals 1.308 cubic yards. 

Metric liquid measures. 

Milliliter (xxnnF liter) equals 0.0388 fluid ounce. 

Centiliter (y^ liter) equals 0.338 fluid ounce. 

Deciliter (^ liter) equals 0.845 gill. 

Liter equals 1.0567 quarts. 

Decaliter (10 liters) equals 2.6418 gallons. 

Hectoliter (100 liters) equals 26.417 gallons. 

Kiloliter (1,000 liters) equals 264.18 gallons. 

Metric measures of lengths 

Millimeter {^^ meter) equals 0.0394 inch. 
Centimeter (jj^y meter) equals 0.3937 inch. 
Decimeter (^ meter) equals 3.937 inches. 
Meter equals 39.37 inches. 
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Decameter (lo meters) equals 393.7 inches. | 

Hectometer (100 meters) equals 328 feet i inch. j 

Kilometer (1,000 meters) equals 0.62137 mile (3,280 feet 10 inches). | 
Myriameter (10,000 meters) equals 6.2137 miles. 

Metric surface mecuures, 
Centare (i square meter) equals 1,550 square inches. 
Are (100 square meters) equals 119.6 square yards. 
Hectare (10,000 square meters) equals 2.471 acres. 
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DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTION. 

Department of State, 

Washington^ June 20, 7<Ppp. 

Tif the Consular Officers of the United States. 

Gentlemen: In the interest of the merchant marine of this 
country, you will please investigate the condition of the merchant 
marine in the countries in which you are respectively located and 
the policy adopted by the government for its promotion, and make 
a full report to the Department on the subject. 

The following lines of inquiry are suggested to you to indicate 
the nature and extent of your investigation and report: 

(i) State the condition, extent, and importance of the merchant 
marine in the country in which you are situated. 

(2) What policy does the government pursue to promote its 
merchant marine ? 

(3) State any recent changes in policy and how long and with 
what vigor they have been pursued. 

(4) To what extent are war ships built in the country in which 
you are situated and what effect does their building have upon the 
cost of constructing merchant ships ? 

(5) State as concisely as possible, but by quotation where desir- 
able, what department or bureau of government supervises the mer- 
chant marine and such recommendations as they have recently made 
for its betterment. 

(6) Refer to or quote from, where desirable, reports of parlia- 
mentary or other official committees on the subject of the merchant 
marine, together with suggestions or recommendations made. This 
applies also to reports on increasing the efficiency of mail carriage 
by steamships, and upon the necessity and usefulness of such ships 
for auxiliary naval purposes. 

(7) To what extent, officially or publicly, are the policies of other 
nations toward their merchant shipping discussed, criticised, or 
copied ? 

(8) To what extent do chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and like organizations discuss the subject of the merchant marine, 
and what recommendations of value are made ? 

(9) State whether the principal materials of shipbuilding — plates 
and structural forms for steel vessels and timber or lumber-^fire 
produced in the country or imported from abroad, 

s c R — M M 1. I 
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2 DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTION. 

(lo) State the current prices of steel plates for the hulls of 
vessels. 

(ii) State the average weekly wages in shipyards paid to pattern 
makers, machinists, riveters, ship carpenters, joiners, painters, fur- 
nace men, riggers, plumbers, sheet-iron workers, iron molders, 
brass molders, and laborers. 

(12) State the average monthly wages of the port paid in the 
foreign trade on steam vessels and sail vessels (various nationalities), 
respectively, to able seamen, boatswains, carpenters, quartermasters, 
first mates, second mates, and, in addition, on steam vessels to fire- 
men, coal passers, oilers, first engineers, second engineers, third 
engineers. 

I am, etc., 

Thos. W. Cridler, 

Third Assistant Secretary, 
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MICHANT MARINE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Austria. 

In response to the Department circular of June 20, 1899, instruct- 
ing consular officers to investigate the condition of the merchant 
marine in the countries where they are respectively located and the 
policy adopted by the Government for its promotion, I have to report 
as follows: 

CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 



The merchant marine of Austria can not be said to be in an in- 
disputably prosperous condition. During the past ten years, there 
has been no appreciable increase either in the number of vessels or 
in tonnage, and there has been a decrease in the number of seamen, 
as the following table will show : 

State of the merchant marine of Austria from i88g to i8g8. 



Year. 



Number 
of ves- 
sels. 



Tonnage. 



Seamen. 



1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895- 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



1,782 
1,748 
1.723 
x,7i7 
1,720 
1,674 
1.693 
1,708 
1.70.S 
1.659 



179,787 
176,042 
173,776 
167,651 
166,034 
157.946 
165,550 
174.593 
189,744 
185,923 



8,061 
7,910 
7.767 
7.749 
7.732 
7.365 
7.571 
7.709 
7.835 
7.52s 



It will be noticed that in 1894 Austria's shipping was at its low- 
est ebb. At that time the present bounty system was adopted by 
the Government, and under it the total tonnage of all merchant 
vessels increased from 157,946 tons in 1894 to 189,744 tons in 1897. 
There was, however, a slight decrease in tonnage again last year, 
together with a very noticeable decrease in the number of vessels 

3 
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MERCHANT MARINE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



and seamen. The various changes of 1898 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Increase and decrease of merckamt marine during the year i8g8. 





Por long voyages. Long coasting. 


Short coasting. 


Descripticm. 


Sailing. Steam. Sailing. 

1 


Steam. 


SaUing. 


Steam. 




No.' Too*. No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Increase. 
New shios rAattrian). 
















24 

2 
3 


238 
18 
23 


2 


62 


Proni lonfif coAstifur 




















1 &.6 


7 


12,424 
44 






I 


aoo 






Tonnage increased 




44 










Pormerlvin local use... 












I 

14 

5 


4 

259 
X03 


I - 


7 


Transferred from other 
ports 


1 


431 






I 


63 


6 

I 


1.298 
792 


Chanired rlass.... .......... 






2 


696 
















Toul 


2 


1,121 




t-^ AfA 


I 


63 


8 


2,290 


48 


645 


5 


765 






Decreast. 
Shipwrecked 


3 


1.553 


3 1 -xirA 






I 


456 


6 
18 
20 

4 

7 

18 

2 


61 
167 
346 
52 
57 
46 

323 
4 






Broken up 










I 
2 


597 
26 


Sold abroad 


II 


5.590 


4 


3.4H 


6 


860 


2 


1,076 


Dismantled 




Diminished in tonnage.. 
Passed to local use.. .. 




5» 




423 








10 
















Passed to other juris- 
diction.... 










I 


63 


6 


1,298 






Passed to other class... 






2 


1,402 
























Total 


14 


7.194 


9 


8.537 


7 


923 


9 


2,840 


75 


1,056 


.3 


623 




Increase 






3.931 














2 


142 


Decrease 


12 


6,073 


2 


6 


860 


I 


550 


27 


411 











The exact state of Austria's marine at the close of 1898 was as 
follows : 



Description. 



Number. 



Tonnage. 



Seamen. 



Horse- 
power. 



Sailing vessels. ^ 



Long voyage.... 
Long coasting.. 
Short coasting.. 



1,426 



20,319 
2,101 

17,104 



364 

98 

3.545 



Total ... 



1,481 



39.524 



4,007 



Steamers. 



Long voyage.... 
Long coasting.. 
Short coasting. 



136.570 
5.516 
4.313 



2.799 
286 



121,83s 
8,164 
13.590 



Total . 



178 



146,399 



3.518 



143.589 



Sailing vessels and steamers. 



Long voyage- 
Long coasting.. 
Short coasting.. 

Total 



128 

40 

1.491 



156.889 
7,617 
21,417 



3.163 

384 

3.978 



121,83s 
8,164 
13.590 



1.659 



185,923 



7.525 



«43.589 
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During the year 1898, out of a total of 1,813,684 tons represent- 
ing the imports and exports of the Empire by sea, 1,145,802 tons, or 
63 per cent, was carried in Austrian bottoms. 

BOUNTIES. 

Previous to the year 1893, the only aid which the Government 
gave to the mercantile marine was a liberal subvention to the Aus- 
trian Lloyd Steamship Navigation Company for carrying the mails. 
During the eleven years 1 882-1 893, there was a noticeable decrease 
in the number as well as in the total tonnage of vessels engaged in 
long voyages. While in 1882 the number of vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade was 348, with a total tonnage of 208,102 tons, there were 
in 1893 only 165 such vessels, with a total tonnage of 133,447 tons. 

It was noticed that while Austrian shipping declined, the tonnage, 
of the adjoining countries, Hungary and Italy, showed a remarkable 
increase ; and, as the Governments of these States were paying liberal 
subsidies to their merchant ships, it was believed that Austria's ina- 
bility to compete with her neighbors in the carrying trade was solely 
due to the failure of her Government to afford adequate protection 
to shipping interests. 

The Trieste Chamber of Commerce, in May, .1893, petitioned 
the Government to accord to Austrian shipowners exemption from 
taxes and to offer bounties or premiums on the building of ships 
and on long voyages, similar to those given by the Italian, French, 
and Hungarian Governments to the shipowners of their respective 
countries. This petition received the hearty indorsement of all the 
chambers of commerce in the Empire, and the unanimity of senti- 
ment thus shown induced the Government to present to Parliament, 
in October, 1893, a ship-subvention bill. This bill was passed on 
November 28 of the same .year and became a law on December 27, 
1893. The provisions of the law are substantially as follows: 

Article i. Steamers and sailing vessels inscribed on the Austrian register as 
making long voyages or engaged in the long coasting trade may avail themselves 
of the following benefits: (a) An annual State bounty; {b) a tonnage and distance 
premium for each voyage made. 

Art. 2. The annual bounty is paid to every ship engaged in the foreign or long 
coasting trade, provided i- (i) Austrian subjects own at least a two-thirds interest in 
the same; (2) not more than fifteen years have elapsed since it was launched; (3) it 
is registered under Class A i or 2 in the Austro-Hungarian "Veritas" or a similar 
insurance association. 

Art. 3. The bounty for the year following the launching of a ship is as follows: 



Class. 



Kind of vessel. 



Per ton (net). 



For iron or steel steamship 

For iron or steel sailing ship 

For wooden or mixed sailing ship.. 



Florins. 
6.00 
4.50 
3-00 



|2-43 
1.83 
1.22 
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6 MERCHANT MARINE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Art. 4. Sailing vessels built of steel or iron in Austrian shipyards have their 
bounties increased by 10 per cent; and if at least half of the raw material used is of 
Austrian origin, the bounty is increased by 25 per cent. 

Art. 5. If more than one year has elapsed since the launching of a ship that 
applies for and has a right to the bounty, the same shall be computed as for the 
first year (see article 3), and a deduction of 5 per cent shall be made for each year 
that has passed since the ship was launched. The bounty ceases when a ship has 
been launched fifteen years. 

Art. 6. Ships registered before July i, 1893, may receive, when fifteen years 
from the time they were launched shall have elapsed, i florin (40 cents) per ton net per 
year for five years, dating from January i, 1894, provided they be classed at least B2 
in the Austro-Hungarian "Veritas," or in any other Austrian insurance association. 

Art. 7. Ships mentioned in article i shall receive the bounty only if engaged in 
the carrying trade outside the statutory short coasting lines, and if touching Aus- 
trian ports not touched by steamers plying in parallel lines already receiving State 
subsidy. The bounty shall be 5 kreutzers (2 cents) per ton for every 100 nautical 
miles, the distance to be computed by taking the shortest line. 

Art. 8. A vessel remaining without a crew or lying idle in port for more than 
six months loses all claim to the bounty or premium. 

Art. 9. All mercantile vessels shall be exempt from Government income and 
other taxes for five years after January i, 1894. Also, all vessels built in Austrian 
yards after the passage of the law shall be exempt from all taxation for five years. 

Art. id. The law does not apply (a) to ships already receiving State subsidies; 
{i) to regular lines having mail contracts; (c) to ships belonging to an industrial . 
establishment or lines engaged in carrying their own goods. 

Art. II. The bounties shall be paid at the end of each year, dating from the 
launching of the ship. 

Art. 12. Ships which have been built abroad and have received a bounty while 
under the Austrian flag shall refund the entire amount received by them if they 
pass under a foreign flag before three years have elapsed since they received such 
bounty. 

Furthermore, ships which have been built in Austrian yards and have received 
a State bounty shall refund the entire amount received by them if they are sold to a 
foreign nation within two years after they have received such bounty. 

Art. 13. In case of war or mobilization, shipowners benefited by the present law 
beyond the exemption from taxation provided for in article 9 must, when requested, 
place their ships at the disposal of the Government for a reasonable indemnity. 

Art. 14. The regulations necessary for the enforcement of the law shall be 
made by ministerial order. 

Art. 15. When this bill becomes a law, all laws in conflict with it are repealed. 

Art. 16. The law shall take effect on January i, 1894, and remain in force for 
a period of ten years. 

Art. 17. The Minister of Commerce and the Minister of Finance are charged 
with the execution of the law. 

Last year, article 9 of the subsidy law was so amended as to ex- 
empt all ships from taxation another five years. Beyond this, there 
has been no change in the law or in the attitude of the Government 
toward the same. 

As regards the matter of subsidies granted to steamers for mail 
carriage, Austria has for years had a well-settled policy and there 
has been no movement to change it either in or out of Parliament. 
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The Government pays to various steamship companies for mail car- 
riage about $1,300,000, of which the Austrian Lloyd receives more 
than 90 per cent. 

WAR SHIPS. 

Nearly all the war ships of Austria-Hungary have been built at 
home, the majority in the imperial navy-yard at Pola, and five or 
six cruisers and a dozen torpedo boats by the Stabilimento Tecnico, 
of Trieste. The last-mentioned company has also built a number of 
war ships for the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Roumania. 
The building of war ships at Trieste is said to have no noticeable 
effect upon the cost of constructing merchant ships. 

SUPERVISION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

The supervision of the merchant marine is intrusted to the Gov- 
erno Marittimo (maritime board), a bureau under the Ministry of 
Commerce. The board has its seat in Trieste and is presided over 
by a president, who in executive matters is assisted by five division 
chiefs. These chiefs have charge of the following * * sections, " or sub- 
bureaus, respectively: (i) The nautical section; (2) the technical 
section ; (3) the inspectorate of fisheries ; (4) the accounting depart- 
ment; (5) the archive and correspondence department. 

The board has not only executive, but, to a certain extent, legis- 
lative functions as well. When it meets in its legislative capacity, 
the meetings or conferences are attended by twelve consulting dele- 
gates, who are elected by the chambers of commerce of the five prin- 
cipal ports of the Empire, Trieste electing four and Rovigno, Zara, 
Spalato, and Ragusa-Cattaro two delegates each. The coast is di- 
vided into eight port districts, and each district is again subdivided 
into ** agencies." 

Since the enactmejit of the present law, no recommendations 
have been made by the maritime board for the betterment of the 
merchant marine. The law is to be in force for a period of ten 
years, and may therefore be said to be still on trial. No changes 
are at present contemplated, and none are likely to be made until 
after the expiration of this period. 

As has already been indicated, the merchant marine has received 
in this country but very little attention during the past five years. 
Both the Government and the public are watching the effects of the 
law. Some people are satisfied with it, while others are disap- 
pointed ; but the majority seem to be of the opinion that it is too 
early to pass final judgment upon the efficacy of the measure. The 
subject has not been discussed in Parliament since 1893, when the 
subsidy bill was under consideration. 

A special committee was then appointed by Parliament to inves- 
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tigate and report upon the condition of the merchant marine and to 
make recommendations for its betterment. I make the following 
quotations from its report: 

During a number of years, our mercantile marine has suflfered a continual 
decline. ♦ ♦ ♦ The causes of the decline are partly of a general and partly of 
a special character. There has been no increase in the demand for freight in our 
ports, especially in Trieste, 'our most important emporium. This has caused a 
decrease in shipping facilities. * * * As to our foreign carrying trade, in which 
our ships formerly were actively and profitably engaged, competition from both 
sailing and steam vessels has become greater and keener than it ever was before. 
* * * Our shipowners were not in a position to face such a crisis. Unable to 
change their old ships for improved vessels, they were obliged to get rid of them at 
a considerable sacrifice, which ihey preferred to a losing trade. * * * But the 
importance of keeping up our mercantile marine should not be overlooked, and ouf 
mistake would be still greater if we became indi£ferent as to whether our goods be 
carried in foreign bottoms or by our own ships. Shipowners and merchants are 
linked together. ♦ ♦ * The inhabitants of our coasts possess very limited 
means, and, as the soil is not everywhere fertile, they have for generations taken 
to navigation, for which they have ever shown great fitness. ♦ ♦ ♦ This decline 
is a calamity for our people along the coast, and, besides, threatens to abandon our 
carrying trade to foreign ships. ♦ « * What is wanted is to put a stop to the 
decline of our merchant fleet, to allow it to cope with foreign competition, and to 
secure for the inhabitants of our coast wonted employment and profits in maritime 
pursuits. 

The Austrian public takes at present but little interest in the atti- 
tude of other nations toward their merchant shipping. While the 
bounty and subsidy law is on trial, discussion relating to the subject 
is, as it were, suspended by general consent. Trade and technical 
papers, of course, occasionally discuss these matters; but they do 
not have the public ear. 

The preceding remarks apply also to chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations. As regards the betterment of the merchant 
marine, no recommendations of special interest or value have been 
made by them recently; but in 1892 and 1893, the agitation in favor 
of the present bounty and subsidy law was commenced by the various 
chambers of commerce, and the act of December 27, 1893, practically 
incorporated the measures recommended by these bodies. 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

w 

The principal materials used in shipbuilding, such as iron, steel, 
copper, lead, timber, etc. , are produced in Austria ; but considerable 
quantities of metal have also been imported during the past few 
years, and these imports are on the increase. A few mechanical 
accessories — mostly patented articles — are almost exclusively im- 
ported from England, and teak and pitch pine come from India and 
America. 
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The Stabilimento Tecnico Triestino, the principal shipbuilding 
establishment of Trieste, informs me that the current price of Aus- 
trian steel plates for the hulls of vessels is from loo to no florins 
{$40.60 to $44.66) per 1,000 kilograms (2,204.6 pounds). 



WAGES. 



The average weekly wages paid in the shipyards of Trieste are 
as follows: 



Workmen. 


Wages. 


Workmen . 


Wafires. 


Pattern makers . . .. 


Florins. 
12 to 15 
12 to 15 
15 to 18 
12 to 15 
10 to 12 
9 to 12 
12 to 15 


$4.87to|6.09 
4.87 to 6.09 
6.09 to 7.31 
4.87 to 6.09 
4.06 to 4.87 
3.65 to 4.87 
4.87 to 6.09 


Rigorers 


Florins. 

11 to 14 
10 to 12 

12 to 15 
12 to 15 
12 to 15 

7 to 9 


$4.47to|5.68 
4.06 to 4.87 
4.87 to 6.09 
4.87 to 6.09 
4.87 to 6.09 
2.84 to 3.65 


\fa.chinists 


Plumbers. 


Riveters 


Sheet-iron workers- 
Iron molders 

Brass molders 


ShiD caroenters 




Painters.... 


Laborers 


Fiirnftce Tnentf#T.TtrT--t 









The following table gives the average monthly wages paid in this 
port to officers and seamen of Austrian, Italian, German, and British 
vessels. Seamen of other nationalities are comparatively scarce here 
and have no recognized scale of wages. When such seamen are 
hired, they are, as a rule, paid Austrian wages. The wages on steam 
and sail vessels are substantially the same for common seamen. 
Officers, however, receive, as a rule, from 50 to 75 per cent more on 
steamers than on sailing vessels. 

Rates of monthly wages paid at Trieste to officers and seamen on Austrian^ Italian^ 

German^ and British vessels. 



Class. 



Austrian. 



Italian. 



German. 



British. 



Mates: 

On steamers 

On sail vessels 

Second mates: 

On steamers 

On sail vessels ^ , 

Boatswains and carpenters. 

Quartermasters 

Seamen 

First engineers.- , 

Second engineers. ... 

Third engineers. 

Oilers 

Coal passers 

Firemen 



I38.92 
21.89 

24-32 

17.03 

17-03 

14.00 

12.16 

I58.38 to 77.84 

34.06 to 48.65 

19.46 to 29.19 

14.60 

12. 16 
15-82 



$43-75 
26.25 

30.62 
17-50 
I11.38 to 14.00 
10.00 to 13.00 

9-63 
61.25 

45-98 

30.62 
12.00 

11.38 
12.25 



I28.56tol35.70 

23.80 to 28.56 

23.80 

19.04 to 23.80 

,19.04 to 21.42 

19.04 

11.90 to 16.66 

59.50 
28.56 

23.80 
13.00 to 17.00 
12.00 to 15.00 
14.28 to 19.04 



$58.38 



43-79 



29.19 
25.5s 
24.33 
I58.38 to 68.11 
46.22 

27.36 
25.00 to 26.00 
24.00 to 25.00 

26.76 



Trieste, September 14, i8gg. 



Fredk. W. Hossfeld, 

Consul. 
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BELGIUM. 



CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

The merchant marine of Belgium consists of 66 vessels, with a 
total measurement of 90,971 tons. Of this number of craft in exist- 
ence on the 31st of December, 1898, 62 of 90,629 tons belonged to the 
port of Antwerp, i of 160 tons to Louvain, i of 69 tons to Nieuport, 
and 2 of 113 tons to Ostende. 

The following table shows the status of the merchant marine of the 
country from the year 1859 to the commencement of the present year: 



Number of vessels. 



Year. 



Sailing:- Steam. Total, 



1859 
i860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 



131 
108 
103 
96 
91 
99 
104 

91 
81 
68 
67 
55 
48 
40 
41 
33 
32 
25 
22 
24 
25 
24 
18 
16 
15 
13 



13s 
X16 
III 
103 
97 
107 
112 
98 
90 
79 
79 
67 
60 
59 
69 
57 
59 
48 

50 
58 
64 
66 
59 
62 
62 
64 
65 
67 
65 
59 
51 
56 
55 
53 
56 
55 
59 
58 
61 
66 



Tonnage of vessels. 



Sailing. Steam. Total. 



35.632 
28,857 
27,252 
25.663 

24,533 
30,902 

35.509 
33.239 
31.X98 
23.141 
23,981 
20,648 
17,262 
16,205 
16,434 
14.925 
14.756 
15.130 
10,547 
10,319 
".655 
10,442 
7.354 
6,750 
6,458 
5.925 
5,053 
5,554 
5,500 
4.271 
4,271 

4.393 

2,045 

1.039 

1.039 

917 

917 

917 

917 

1,734 



1,559 

4.^54 

4,484 

3.284 

2.714 

4.075 

4.220 

4,686 

6,357 

8.752 

8,762 

9.501 

8,742 

16,141 

30,005 

30,397 

35,430 

29,850 

37,858 

50,389 

59.536 

65,2^4 

70,486 

75.897 
79.902 
74.667 
79,809 
81,283 
80,891 
73,384 
65,951 
71.553 
70,860 
69,356 
74.499 
78,271 
86,296 
84,822 
84.510 
89.237 



37,191 
33.111 
31.736 
28,947 
27.247 
34,977 
39,729 
37,925 
37,555 
31,893 
32.743 
30,149 
26,004 
32.346 
46,439 
45,322 
50,186 
44,980 
48,405 
60,708 

71,191 
75.666 
77,840 
82,647 
86,360 
80,592 
84,862 
86,837 
86,391 
77,655 
70,222 
75,946 
72.905 
70.395 
75,538 
79,188 
87,213 
85,739 
85,427 
90,971 



Average ton- 
nage per vessel. 



Sailing. Steam. 



272 
267 
265 
267 
270 
312 
341 
365 
385 
340 
358 
375 
360 
405 
401 
452 
461 
605 
479 
430 
466 
435 
409 
422 

431 
455 
459 
463 
550 
475 
475 
439 
256 

173 
173 
183 
183 
183 
183 
289 



390 

532 

560 

469 

452 

509 

527 

669 

706 

796 

730 

791 

728 

850 

1,072 

1,267 

1.312 

1,298 

1.352 

1.482 

1.527 

1.553 

1.719 

1.650 

1,700 

1,464 

1.478 

1.478 

1.471 

1.468 

1.570 

1.555 

1.508 

1,476 

1,490 

1,565 

1,598 

x,6oo 

1,509 

1,487 
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The fleet, as before mentioned, is constituted of steamers, with 
the exception of 5 sailing craft and i auxiliary. 

Among the number of steamers are included 9 belonging to the 
Red Star Line. 

With the exception of the last named, most of the vessels form- 
ing the fleet are of comparatively small tonnage. 

The State also owns 13 steamers, 2 sailing vessels, and i auxiliary, 
most of which are employed in the postal and passenger service 
between Ostende and Dover. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

It can not be said that, up to this time, the Government has 
adopted any line of policy whatever in regard to promoting the in- 
terests of its merchant marine. The King, at the time of his recep- 
tion here by the chamber of commerce,* expressed a desire that his 
people might give attention to creating one. He had undoubtedly 
in view at that time the increasing importance of the commercial 
relations of this country^with the Kongo Free State. Since the 
date of this speech, capitalists have interested themselves to a cer- 
tain extent in ascertaining what might be achieved in this direction, 
but as yet have taken no determined steps. 

The former minister charged with the supervision of the merchant 
marine was approached by the representatives of the parties above 
referred to, with a view of ascertaining what assistance could be ex- 
pected from the State in the event of a company or companies being 
formed in order to further the merchant marine. As stated by 
himself, he promised to take the matter under consideration and 
expressed his desire to aid the project as far as compatible with the 
policy and interests of the Government. The ministry having re- 
cently been changed, it remains to be seen what measures, if any, 
the new one will take in this direction. 

This country possesses no navy, and no war ships are built here. 
The merchant marine is under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Railroads, Post, and Telegraph; but, so far as I know, no recom- 
mendations looking towards its betterment have been made of late 
by this department of the Government. Neither has it been pos- 
sible for me to learn of any reports of Parliamentary or other official 
committees on the subject referred to. The policies of other na- 
tions adopted in the treatment of their shipping interests are of 
course occasionally discussed in the press and chambers of com- 
merce, but in a general way rather than with reference to the subject 
at hand. 

♦See Consular Reports No. 220 (January, 1899); Advance Sheets No. 278 (November 19, 1898). 
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MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

Such plates and structural forms for steel vessels as are built 
here are produced in this country. The lumber, as a rule, is im- 
ported. There are no quotations of prices for steel plates obtainable, 
as the shipbuilding interests of this country are of comparatively 
small importance. To illustrate, the only establishment located in 
Belgium known to me constructed in all, during the year last past, 
some thirty-four vessels, the greater part of which were destined for 
river navigation in the Kongo Free State. 

WAGES. 

Information in regard to wages paid in the shipyards here is im- 
possible to obtain; the greater part of the work, however, is job or 
piece work done on contract. According to the report of the cham- 
ber of commerce of this city for last year, the wages paid vary from 
15 cents for boy apprentices to $1.25 a day for workmen. 

The following table gives the average monthly wages paid at this 
port on steam vessels in the foreign trade: 

Rates of wages paid at the port of A ntwerp. 



Description. 


Soci^t^ Anonyme 
Beige du Congo. 


Bordeaux- 
Mediter- 
ranean- 

Hamburg. 


Congo- 
Cokerill. 


Tank 
steamers. 


Red SUr Line 


Chief officer 


$62.72^ 
38.60 

28.95 
18.335^ 


I38.60 
24.125^ 


I38.60 
24.125^ 


I28.25 
33.77K 
24.12H 


162.725^ to I72.37K 
53.07K to 57.90 
43.43M to 28.25 
38.60 
28.9s 
24.X2K 
28.95 
21.71 
19.30 


Second officer 


Third officer 


Fourth officer. 






Boatswain 


19.30 


19.30 


24.125^ 








28.95 


21.62 




24.125^ 








17-37 

77.20 

57.90 

43.425^ 

36.19 


17.27 
67.55 
38.60 
28.95 


16.79 
67 55 
38.60 
28.95 


19.30 

77.20 

57.90 

43.42K 

33.77K 


Chief encrineer 


96.50 to 1x5.80 




69.96 to 72.37M 
55.49 to 57.90 


Third ensrineer > 


Fourth enfifineer . 


52.66 to 53.o7>^ 
28.95 

21.71 to 23.60 
23.60 
21.71 














23.16 


24.X2j^ 
23.16 
21.62 
16.40 


Oiler 






Fireman 


19.30 
I16.40 10 16.79 


19.30 
16.89 


19.30 
16.89 


Trimmer 


16.89 
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State, 



Class. 


Wages 
per month. 


Class. 


Wages 
per month. 


Engineer: 

First class— 


IS6.29 
48.25 
43.52 

36.99 
31.18 

28.9s 
36.54 
24.12K 

23.48 
22.515^ 

21.87 
20.91 

28.95 
25.73 


Boatswain: 


I23.48 

22.SlJ^ 




Minimiiiii • 


Sailors, passenger: 

MairiTTiiim 


Second cla.ss .. . . ^ 


21.87 
20.91 


Third class 




MaximiitTi 


Guard boat: 

MRxiTPIlTT) 




21.87 
19.94 


Fourth-class assistant- 
Maximum 


Minimum 


Auxiliary: 

MaximuTT) tt 




I4.47K 

8.685^ 

14.47J4 

9.65 




Minimum 




Head steward 




Head waiter .'. 


Minimum 


Boots: 


Fireman: 

Maximum ...•. 


8.68M 

7.72 

6.575^ 

6.575^ 
5-79 


Minimum 


Minimum 


Pantrv man 


Quartermaster: 

Maximum "■,-,i-,,, T---Tr.t.tttTt 


Scullery man: 

Maximum 

MinimiiTT) ..^-^.,^--,...^.,,, ^. 


M^mimiinri 







Antwerp, August 18^ iSpp. 



Geo. F. Lincoln, 

Consul' General, 



DENMARK. 



CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 



The Danish merchant marine consisted, on the ist of March, 1899, 
of 3,170 sailing vessels of a gross tonnage of 186,000 tons and 505 
steamers of a gross tonnage of 387,200 tons, against 3,199 sailing 
vessels of a gross tonnage of 192,100 tons and 442 steamers of a gross 
tonnage of 276,800 tons on the ist of April, 1897. As to the condi- 
tion of the same, there are 7 sailing vessels over one hundred years 
old — I dating from 1776, 2 from 1786, 2 from 1794, and 2 from 1796. 
There are about 160 sailing vessels fifty years old. 

The largest iron sailing vessel is the Sixtus (1,817 tons) — the 
largest wooden vessel Hydra (820 tons). Of wooden vessels, there 
are only 5 of over 500 tons, and of steel and iron vessels, only 69 of 
over 500 tons. 

•The sailing vessels are principally built of wood, but during the 
last twelve years nearly all those bought abroad are of steel or iron. 
The steamers are nearly all screw boats, except about 7 per cent 
paddle steamers. 

As to age, i is forty-four years old, 2 are forty- three years old, 
and I is forty-one years old. About 7 per cent are over thirty 
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years old, 20 per cent are between twenty and thirty years, 27 per 
cent are between ten and twenty years, and 46 per cent are less than 
ten years. As to the material used, 50 per cent may be said to be 
of iron, 47 per cent of steel, and 3 per cent of wood. As to the 
place of building, 27 per cent of the vessels are built in Denmark, 
10 per cent in Sweden, 11 per cent in Germany, and 52 per cent in 
Great Britain. 

The largest steamship owner in Denmark is the United Steamship 
Company, Limited, of Copenhagen, with 121 steamers of 109,820 
gross tonnage, 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

The Government promotes the merchant marine by regulating 
the laws in favor of the same, and the year 1892 was especially rich 
in forming new laws; since then, several laws have come into force. 
These are contained in a book published by the chief of navigation, 
J. A. D. Jensen, which can be bought. 

There is no special department or bureau of the Government, 
but the Navy Department, the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Foreign Office, and especially the ship 
registration and measuring bureau all have a voice in the various 
matters pertaining to the Danish merchant marine. 

A committee is at present working on the revision of the in- 
spection rules for passenger steamers, and it is expected that in the 
near future a committee will be appointed to revise the qualification 
rules for officers in Danish ships. 

The Danish mails are not as a rule carried by Danish steamers, 
except the mails to and from the Continent and to Iceland and Faroe 
Islands. 

None of the Danish steamers could be used for auxiliary naval 
purposes. 

WAR VESSELS. 

The royal Danish war ships are built exclusively by the Govern- 
ment itself, at the royal navy-yards, and their building has no effect 
whatever upon the cost of constructing merchant ships. 

PUBLIC INTEREST. 

The subject of the Danish merchant marine is very little discussed. 
There is a Danish shipping gazette, but the reports are mostly from 
British sources. The committee of the second northern maritime 
conference held a meeting in 1888 in Copenhagen, and I inclose its 
report.* It was discussed at the International Maritime Conference 
held at Washington in 1889. 

* Transmitted to the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

Iron and steel for shipbuilding are imported from Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States, and lumber and timber from Sweden, 
Finland, the Baltic, and Canada. 

The average prices for steel plates were : 

£, s. d. 

1897 5 8 2=|26. 25 

1898 6 o 0= 29. i6 

1899 7 5 0= 35. 23 



Cost, freight, and insurance Copenhagen. 



WAGES. 



The following shows the average weekly wages paid in shipyards : 



Workmen. 


Wages. 


Workmen. 


Wages. 


Pattern makers 


$8.58 to I10.18 

8.04 to 10.18 

8.30 to 8.86 

12.32 

8.84 


Pliimhers 


I8.84 to I9.65 
10.18 to 10.72 
9. II to 9.63 

6.97 

8.04 to 8.58 


Machinists 




Riveters 




Painters 


'Laborers 




Molders 







The monthly wages of the port of Copenhagen in the foreign 
trade are: 



Class. 



Steamers. 



Sailing 
vessels. 



First mate 

Second mate. 

Carpenter^ 

Boatswain 

Able seamen. 

First engineer , 

Second engineer. 

Third engineer. 

Firemen and coal passers. 



$29.48 

20 .'lO 
18.22 
17.42 
16.08 
I53.60 to 93.80 
32.16 to 53.60 
26.80 
16.08 



$25.46 
18.76 
18.22 
17.42 
16.08 



Copenhagen, July 2p, i8^g. 



Jules Blom, 
Vice and Deputy Consul, 
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MERCHANT MARINE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



FRANCE. 

HAVRE. 

CONDITION OF FRENCH MERCHANT MARINE, 

The Statesmen of France, her lawmakers, her ship owners and 
builders, and others whose interests are closely allied with those of 
commerce and navigation, • are keenly appreciative of the presenrt 
unsatisfactory condition of the French merchant marine. 

The report of the committee of the House of Deputies, appointed 
to examine the budget of the Minister of Commerce for 1899, says: 

We do not hesitate to say without any fear of contradiction that our merchant 
marine is in such a state of decadence that there is reason to be uneasy about our 
naval fleet. 

It is no longer a question, as is the case with the merchant marine of England 
and Germany, of competing with foreign ships in their own ports. We have seen 
from the statistics of navigation that even in French ports we find it diflScult to 
obtain a proper share of our own freight. 

The following figures giving the percentage of the movement of 
navigation in French ports of vessels of this nation since 1875, tak- 
ing into consideration the trade with foreign countries only, would 
seem to justify the above statement: 



Year. 



Entries. 



Clear- 
ances. 



Entries and 
clearances. 



i87S« 
1885. 
1895- 



Per cent. 
26 
29 
22 



Per cent. 
33 
32 
29 



Per cent. 



29 
26 



Comparing the first six months of 1898 with the same period of 
1897, it will be seen that the statistics are even more unfavorable fpr 
French commerce: 



First six months of— 



Entries. 



Clear- 
ances. 



Entries and 
clearances. 



1897.. 
1898.. 



Per cent. 
23.1 
19.2 



Per cent. 

30-9 
28.6 



Per cent. 
26.3 
22.9 



Mr. Charles Roux, in his able study of the French merchant 
navy,* says: ' 

The decadence which is menacing us is increasing every day, and if we do not 
take care it is to be feared that before the formidable 61an of foreign fleets our 
merchant navy, in a very brief time, will fall into complete ruin. 

* Notre Marine Marchande, by Charles Roux; Paris, 1898. 
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Many other extracts might be quoted from th& reports of various 
chambers of commerce, from speeches made in the two houses of 
Parliament, and from lectures delivered by experts in economics, all 
lamenting the depressed state of the merchant navy of France. 

According to the statistics furnished by Lloyd's Register for 
1899, the number of French steamers of 100 gross tons and upwards 
recorded in the, register book was 639, of a net tonnage of 516,096 
and of a gross tonnage of 997,235. Of these, 10 were built of wood 
of 1,488 gross tons, i was composite built of 566 gross tons, 368 
were of iron of 512,327 gross tons, and 260 of steel of 482,854 gross 
tons. 

The number of sailing vessels of 100 tons burden and upwards 
was 543, of a net tonnage of 244,856 tons. Of these, 409 were built 
of wood, measuring 74,789 net tons; i composite built, 461 net tons; 
61 of iron, 51,028 net tons; and 72 of steel, gauging 118,578 tons. 

According to the report of the subcommittee of the extra-Par- 
liamentary committee, which was afterwards adopted by the whole 
committee — 

From 1893 to 1898, 253,939 tons of steamers of over 100 gross tons were regis- 
tered under the French flag. Of this amount, 157,643 tons were old vessels, and 
96,296 tons only were steamers of new construction — 37 per cent of the total. 

The following statistics of the sail and steam tonnage under the 
seven flags of England, Germany, France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
and Japan were taken from the same report: 

Gross tonnage of steamers over 100 tons. 



Nationality. 



July 1,1893. July 1,1898. 



Increase. 



British 

German ..... 

French 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Japanese ... 



Tons. 
Q. 544.394 
1,125,952 
907,029 
319.327 
371.844 
221,152 
'51,773 



Tons. 
11,168,189 
1,644,687 
973.960 
441.585 
618,617 
328,555 
454.163 



Tons. 
1.623,795 
518,385 
66,961 
122,258 
246,773 
106,403 
302,390 



Per cent. 
17 
47 

7-3 
38.3 
66 

47 
200 



Net tonnage of sailing vessels over 100 tons. 



Nationality. 



1893. 


1898. 


Increase or 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


3.243.888 


2,497.123 


-746,765 


609,731 


469.644 


-148,087 


196,224 


206,898 


+ 10,674 


476,920 


413.893 


- 63,027 


1.338,469 


1,024,600 


-313.869 


280,538 


224,630 


- 56,308 


21,510 


17,890 


— 3,620 



British 

German 

French 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Japanese 

S C R — M M 2 



Per cent. 

-23 

+ 5.4 

-13.2 

-234 

—20.1 

-16.8 
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While the nations named in the above tables have increased 
their steam tonnage in five years from 17 per cent (the percentage of 
increase of Great Britain) to 200 per cent (that of Japan), the steam 
tonnage of France has increased but 7.3 per cent. The tonnage of 
sailing vessels of these nations has invariably decreased, except that 
of France, which has increased 5.4 per cent. This increase was due 
to the large bounties which are given to owners of sailing vessels, 
by virtue of the law which is now in force. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

In 1865, the sensible decline of the French merchant navy en- 
gaged the attention of the public powers. Until 1866, the r6gime 
of the tax upon the flag (surtaxe de pavilion) had been in force. 
The commercial treaties, however, which had been ratified by the 
French Government a short time before, rendered this tax inappli- 
cable. In 1872,^ the Government again endeavored to protect its 
merchant navy by taxing the ships of foreign countries bringing 
merchandise into French ports. In June, 1873, owing to threats of 
reprisals by the foreign governments interested, the law was repealed. 

In 1873 and 1874, a profound study was made of the condition 
of maritime affairs, and in 1881 the Parliament passed a law grant- 
ing bounties to owners and builders of merchant vessels. This law 
was to have been in operation for ten years; but at the end of this 
period it was continued in force for two years longer. In 1893, the 
present law was enacted. The details of these laws were given in 
the annual report of this consulate for 1896, and published in Com- 
mercial Relations, 1896-97, Vol. II, pp. 229-231. By the provi- 
sions of the law of 1881, the shipbuilder was allowed a bounty of 
$11.58 for every gross ton of vessels constructed, and $2.32 per 100 
kilograms (220 pounds) of machinery and boilers. To the owner of 
ships of French construction, a bounty of 29 cents per net ton for 
every 1,000 miles sailed for the first year was given. After the first 
year and for every succeeding year during which the law was in op- 
eration, the bounty was diminished 1.4 cents for wood and composite 
vessels and i cent for vessels built of iron or steel. The bounty for 
ships constructed in foreign shipyards and flying the French flag was 
reduced one-half. 

The law of 1893 differs from that of 1881 in the following partic- 
ulars : 

(i) The bounty for construction was increased from $11.58 to 
$i2.54j^ per gross ton, and from $2.32 to$2.Sgj4 per 220 pounds for 
machinery and boilers. 

(2) The half bounty allowed to owners of foreign-built ships 
registered under the French flag was entirely suppressed. Those 
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vessels, however, which were registered before the promulgation of 
the present law continue to receive the half bounty under the pro- 
vision of the law of 1881. 

(3) The bounty given to shipowners is based upon the gross ton- 
nage, instead of the net tonnage; but the amount of bounty allowed 
to steamers was reduced from 28.95 cents to 21.23 cents, and the 
annual decrease to 0.772 cent. 

(4) The bounty for sailing ships was increased from 28.95 cents 
to 32.81 cents, the annual decrease being 1.158 cents. 

(5) Vessels engaged in international coasting trade in European 
waters are allowed two-thirds of the bounty given to vessels in the 
over-sea trade. 

(6) The extra navigation bounty allowed to ships constructed 
under plans approved by the Navy Department was increased from 
15 to 25 per cent. 

It will be interesting at this point to show what have been the 
results of the law which is now in force. 

In the table showing the increase of steam tonnage of several of 
the larger maritime nations, it was seen that the increase for France 
from 1893 to 1898 was 66,961 tons gross. This augmentation of the 
steam merchant navy was composed as follows: 



Description. 



Num- 
ber. 



Gross 
tons. 



Increase: 

Steamers of less than i,oootons 

Subsidized steamers 

Steamers engaged in trade reserved to French vessels only.« 

Gain •'• 

Decrease (steamers engaged in foreign competition) 

Net gain... 



12,941 
32.219 
32,043 



67,203 
242 



58 



66,96x 



Thus, the steam tonnage, which showed an increase during the 
five years, was limited to vessels belonging to subsidized lines or 
those engaged in navigation reserved entirely to French vessels, the 
fisheries, French coasting and Algerian trade, or, in other words, 
steamers which received no benefits from the bounty law of 1893; 
while the steam tonnage engaged in meeting foreign competition 
actually showed a decrease. 

The gross tonnage of vessels taking part in foreign competition 
in 1880 was 322,000 tons, not including subsidized postal steamers. 
Under the law of 1881, this tonnage was increased to 501,000 in 
1885, ^^ augmentation of 180,000 tons, or nearly 56 per cent. 

The law of 1893 does not appear to affect the shipbuilders more 
favorably than the shipowners. In addition to sailing ships and 
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steamers for subsidized lines, the French shipyards built the follow- 
ing merchant steamers: 

Gross tons. 

1893 8,891 

1894. 4.448 

1895 7,382 

1896 4,662 

1897 5,200 

Total 30,583 

This shows an annual average of 6,116 tons. Under the law of 
1 88 1, the conditions were as follows: 

Gross tons. 

1880 (before laW was passed) 3,068 

1881 9,412 

1882 16,980 

1883 23,285 

1884. : 28,058 

Total 77,735 

This shows an annual avepage for the four years of 19,434 tons. 

In 1882, 1885, and 1884, the first three years after the law of 1881 
went into force, there were built in the shipyards of France 151, 2 yq 
gross tons of steel and iron vessels, and machinery, boilers, etc., 
weighing 54,032,000 pounds; an annual average of 50,423 tons cft 
vessels and 18,011,400 pounds of machines and boilers. During the 
years 1894, 1895, and 1896, there were built 76,650 ton^ of steel and 
iron vessels, and machines and boilers weighing 4,402,400 pounds; an 
annual average of 25,880 tons of vessels and 14,667,400 pounds of 
engines and boilers. 

It has been shown that the support given to the steam fleet of 
France by means of the bounties granted by the law of 1893 has not 
developed that branch of the merchant navy to the extent hoped 
by the projectors of the law; the sailing fleet, however, owing to 
the large bounties given to sailing vessels of French construction 
by the provisions of the above law, has increased more in proportion 
during the last five years than the sailing fleet of almost any other 
nation. The net sail tonnage of France of vessels measuring over 
100 tons in 1893 was 196,224 tons; in 1898, it was 206,898 tons — an 
increase of 5.4 per cent. In the French shipyards, there were con- 
structed from 1894 to 1897, inclusive, 31 sailing vessels of more than 
1,000 tons, measuring together 73,953 gross tons. According to 
the statistics furnished by Lloyd's Register on October i, 1898, 
there were being constructed in these same yards 14 sailing vessels 
measuring 25,302 gross tons; while in Germany there were 150 tons, 
in England 2,693 tons, and in Italy 2,684 tons. On the same date, 
143,000 tons of merchant steam vessels were being built in Germany. 
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The following table gives the number and tonnage of vessels over 
loo tons, excluding war ships, under construction in June, 1899, in 
the private shipyards of France, according to the latest returns re- 
ceived at the office of Lloyd's Register: 





Steamers. 


Sailing vessels. 


Total. 


Place. 


Number. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Bordeaux 


Nil. 

Nil. 
2 
3 

Nil. 
7 


Nil. 

Nil. 
5,958 
14 ,300 

Nil. 
24,650 


Nil. 
Nil. 
16 
Nil. 
Nil. 

X2 


Nil. 

Nil. 
40,228 

Nil. 

Nil. 
26,005 


Nil. 

Nil. 

18 

3 

Nil. 

19 


Nil 


Dunkirk 


Nil 


Havre and Rouen 


46,186 

i4,3oo 

Nil 


La Ciotau 


La Seyne 


St Nazaire and Nantes 


50.655 




Total 


12 


44,908 


28 


66,233 


40 


111,141 





According to the same authority, at the same date there were in 
course of construction in Great Britam 1,382,885 tons of steamers 
and 3,482 tons of sailing vessels; in Germany, 198,770 tonsof steam- 
ers and 1,520 tons of sailing vessels; and in Italy, 68,128 tons of 
steamers and 4,450 tons of sailing vessels. 

A sailing fleet is not the proper means of meeting the active com- 
petition which exists at the present time between maritime nations 
in the struggle to secure the transportation of merchandise over the 
seas. 

There are probably no finer sailing ships afioat than those of the 
F^lix Faure and Etnile Renouf class: built of steel, of 3,500 tons 
burden, beautiful lines, great carrying capacity, and having the latest 
improvements; but their trade must necessarily be confined to carry- 
ing heavy merchandise of low value and to long distances. Sailing 
ships may also be good schools for graduating efficient sailors; but 
even this advantage is not as important to the navy of the country 
as in days gone by, as the modern vessels of war are so intricate that 
skillful engineers, machinists, and electricians are more in demand 
than sailors. 

It is evident that the law of 1893, enacted for the purpose of 
improving the efficiency of the F.ench merchant marine, has not 
accomplished its purpose. Many protests have been made against 
the workings of this law, and demands have been heard that the law 
be either repealed or that it be materially changed. The shipowners 
ask that the half bounty formerly allowed to vessels of foreign con- 
struction and registered under the French flag be restored. The 
question arises. Why should French shipowners desire to purchase 
their vessels in foreign countries, especially in England? This ques- 
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tion is answered as follows in the report of the committee on the 
budget of the Minister of Commerce for 1899: 

This preference has several causes. The English shipbuilder is able to obtain 
his iron, coal, machinery, and labor at a better price than ours. Besides, an English 
shipyard will deliver a vessel in nine months which would take twenty and even 
thirty months in a French shipyard. The French yards being almost entirely 
absorbed by orders for naval vessels, both from the French and from foreign gov- 
ernments, are fatally led to make demands from private sources wait. Cheapness 
and quick delivery have decided our owners to buy their ships in foreign markets. 

WAR VESSELS. 

The Minister of Marine, in his budget of expenses for 1899, gives 
the following list of new vessels which were being constructed for the 
Government in private French shipyards on January i, 1899, or for 
which orders would be placed during the year: 

At the shipyards of La Soci6t6 de la Gironde, Bordeaux, i 
armored cruiser of 7,700 tons, i station cruiser of second class of 
4,065 tons, I station cruiser of third class of 2,452 tons, and 6 torpedo 
boats. 

At the Forges et Chantiers de la Mediterran6e, at La Seyne and 
Havre, i armored cruiser of 9,517 tons, i armored cruiser of 8,114 
tons, I station cruiser of first class of 8,017 tons, 6 torpedo boats, and 
2 torpedo destroyers. 

At the Societ6 de la Loire, St. Nazaire, i armored cruiser of 7,700 
tons, I station cruiser of the first class of 8,277 tons, 2 torpedo de- 
stroyers, and 5 torpedo boats. 

At Chalons-sur-Saone, 5 torpedo boats and 5 torpedo launches. 

At the establishment of Augustin Normand, at Havre, 11 torpedo 
boats. 

Orders were still to be placed for 2 armored cruisers of 10,014 
tons each, i cruiser of 4,000 tons, 2 torpedo destroyers, and 15 tor- 
pedo boats; making a grand total of war vessels either being con- 
structed or to be built for the French navy in private shipyards of 6 
armored cruisers, 3 cruisers of the first class, i of the second class, 
I of the third class, 6 torpedo destroyers, and 54 torpedo boats and 
launches measuring 87,909 tons displacement. 

MEASURES TO IMPROVE MERCHANT MARINE. 

In order to study the best methods to be adopted for the upbuild- 
ing of the French merchant navy and to discover the apparent defects 
of the laws of 1881 and 1893, in December, 1896, the Chamber of 
Deputies passed a resolution requesting the Minister of Commerce 
to appoint an extra-Parliamentary commission* for the purpose of 

♦See annual report of this consulate in Commercial Relations for 1898, Vol. II, pp. 203, 204. 
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hearing everyone interested in maritime affairs, report upon the 
changes which should be made in the present law, and recommend 
any new methods. 

The committee was composed of statesmen, shipowners, ship- 
builders, managers of large steamship lines, men of all shades of 
political opinion, and thus admirably constituted to present an un- 
biased report. 

Circulars were sent to the various chambers of commerce, mari- 
time organizations, ship owners and builders, and to everyone who 
might be interested in the subject under consideration, stating that 
a committee had been formed and would hold meetings for the pur- 
pose of discussing all questions which might be of service in the 
formation of a plan for the amelioration of the merchant navy of 
France. 

The committee was in session for nearly two years. Vast stores 
of valuable information were gathered from the papers presented and 
from the discussions which followed in the meetings, and after almost 
herculean labors in digesting the matter received, the committee in 
December last made its report.* The remedies proposed by the com- 
mittee have been embodied in a bill which has been presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of Commerce for discussion 
and action during the coming session. 

The recommendations of the extra-Parliamentary committee were 
as follows: 

Article i. Article 5 of the law of January 30, 1893, is modified as follows: 

As a compensation for the charges imposed upon merchant vessels, by making 
them practically schools for seamen, who at any and all times up to the age of 45 
years, or those who have not performed twenty-five years of service, can be drafted 
into the national navy, a shipping bounty (compensation d'armement) will be paid 
to all iron or steel seagoing vessels sailing under the French flag of more than 100 
tons gross register and which are less than twenty years old. 

The shipping bounty for steamers is fixed as follows (per day when they are in 
commission and per gross registered ton): For each ton up to 2,000 tons, 5 cen- 
times (0.965 cent); for each ton above 2,000 up to 3,000 tons, 4 centimes (0.772 
cent); for each ton above 3,000 up to 4,000 tons, 3 centimes (0.579 cent); for each 
ton above 4,000 tons, 2 centimes (0.386 cent). 

The shipping bounty for sailing ships is fixed per day the vessels are in com- 
mission and per gross registered ton at half that allowed to steamers. 

With the exceptions enumerated hereafter in the fourth article, the shipping 
bounty will be paid to all vessels registered before the expiration of the present 
*law, until they are twenty years old. 

Art. 2. Article 6 of the law of January 30, 1893, is modified as follows: 

In order to develop the maritime industries of France, as a compensation for 
the charges imposed upon the merchant navy and for the excessive cost of vessels 

♦ The details of the recommendations of the extra-Parliamentary committee were the subject of a 
special report from this consulate, published in Consular Reports No. 223 (April, xSs^g), p. 604, and 
Advance Sheets of Consular Reports No. 350 (February 14, 1899). 
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built in France, a navigation bounty (prime de navigation) will be paid to all steel 
or iron seagoing vessels, sailing under the French flag, constructed in France, 
measuring over loo gross tons and less than fifteen years old. 

This bounty is fixed as follows: Per i.ooo miles sailed and by gross ton, calcu- 
lated conformably to articles i to 12 of the decree of May 24. 1873. and article i of 
the decree of March 7, 1889: 

(a) For steamers, the bounty will be 1.70 francs (32.81 cents) for the first year, 
with an annual decrease commencing with the date of registration of the vessel of 
4 centimes (0.772 cent) for the first period of five years, of 8 centimes (1.544 cents) 
during the second period of five years, and of 16 centimes (3.088 cents) during 
the third and lasr period of five years. In any case, for vessels measuring more 
than 4,000 gross tons, the bounty will be decreased the first year i centime (0.193 
cent) per 100 tons or fraction of 100 tons above 4,000 tons, provided the initial sum 
will not fall below 1.50 francs (28.95 cents), 

(6) For sailing ships, the bounty will be 1.70 francs (32.81 cents) for the first 
year, with an annual decrease of 6 centimes (1.15 cents), commencing with the date 
of the registration of the vessel. 

With the exceptions enumerated hereafter in article 4, the bounty will be paid 
during fifteen years from the registration of the vessel to all ships constructed in 
France during the period of the present law. 

The two bounties are not cumulative; the highest will only be paid. 

Art. 3. Ships engaged in the international coasting trade will receive the same 
shipping bounty (compensation d'armement) as over-sea vessels. They will only 
receive two-thirds of the navigation bounty (prime de navigation) allowed to over- 
sea vessels, to be calculated as described in the article above. Ships which in the 
same voyage engage in international trade, and also in coasting trade between a 
French Mediterranean port and a French ocean port, a French English Channel 
port or a French port in the North Sea, or inversely, are entitled to the shipping 
bounty and navigation bounty for the time occupied, or the number of miles sailed 
when the ships are actually engaged in international trade; provided that the total 
amount of merchandise taken in or discharged by them in foreign ports during the 
said voyage amounts to at least one-third of their net tonnage. 

Over-sea vessels, in going or returning, which may call at Port Said, are entitled 
to the bounties for the distance they may have sailed. 

Art. 4. Are excepted from all participation in the two bounties: 

(a) Ships which obtain their French register after they are ten years old. 

(d) Ships engaged in deep-sea and coast fishing, vessels subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, and yachts. 

(c) Ships which are engaged exclusively in traffic reserved to French vessels 
only; also those which ply between French and foreign ports which are situated 
less than 120 miles apart. 

(d) Ships engaged in traffic reserved to French vessels only, which call at for- 
eign sports without discharging or taking on merchandise amounting to at least 
one-third of their net tonnage. 

Art. 5. Articles 5 and 6 of the present law, without change, will remain ap- 
plicable for the duration of the law, to all vessels, whether of wood, iron, or steel, 
the owners of which claim the benefits of the said articles. 

Art. 6. The law of January 30, 1893, modified by the changes above mentioned, 
will be continued in force for a period of twenty years, commencing from the date 
of the act which will make these modifications a part of the law. 

*The most important addition to the law of 1893 recommended is 
that contained in article i. This article was adopted only after much 
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discussion. It served as a compromise between the great majority 
of shipowners, who demanded that the half bounty formerly allowed 
under the law of 1881 to vessels of foreign construction should be 
restored, and the shipbuilders, who strenuously opposed any favors 
being shown to vessels other than those constructed in the home 
yards. 

In addition to the extra-Parliamentary committee appointed by 
the Minister of Commerce, a similar committee was selected by the 
Minister of the Marine, which worked along parallel lines. The 
committee in its report recommended as follows: 

(i) To allow the half bounty to French vessels of foreign con- 
struction, which was suppressed by the present law of 1893. 

(2) To increase the bounty allowed to steamers of French con- 
struction from 21.23 cents to 32.81 cents per gross ton, the same as 
that now given to sailing vessels. 

(3) To not only increase the bounty to steamers of French build 
to 32.81 cents per gross ton, but to give the half bounty to all ves- 
sels flying the French flag constructed in foreign yards on this basis — 
that is, 16.4 cents per gross ton. 

It would be practically impossible to give in the compass of this 
report more than a mere resum6 of the methods which have been 
proposed to increase the efficiency of the French merchant navy. 
For the benefit of those who wish to seriously study the grave 
problem which has presented itself to the French people and to 
examine in detail the various remedies offered other than those sug- 
gested by the two committees, I am forwarding to the Department 
as an annex to this report a valuable work by Henri Estier,* a member 
of the extra-Parliamentary committee and one of the ablest econo- 
mists in France. It contains many facts and statistics taken from 
official and other sources; also analyses of the most important of the 
measures brought before the committee. 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

The principal materials for shipbuilding — plates and structural 
forms for steel and iron vessels — are produced in France. Owing 
to the great demand existing at present for armor plate, steel rails, 
bridge construction, etc., the metallurgists can not make prompt 
deliveries. For this reason and on account of the cheapness of cer- 
tain classes of foreign shipbuilding material, the French constructer 
is obliged to import considerable quantities from abroad, principally 
from England. 

Almost all the wood entering into the construction of vessels in 
this country is imported. 

♦ Transmitted to the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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On August I last, the current market price of steel plates was 
30 francs ($5.79) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds), or about $58 per 
ton. The prices have an upward tendency. 



WAGES. 



The average wages paid to the workmen in the private shipyards 
of the Department of La Seine Inf^rieure are as follows: 



Workmen. 


Per hour. 


Workmen. 


Per hour. 


Psatt^m malr^r^ 


Cents. 

' 17.37 

13.51 to 15.44 

11.58 

13.51 

11.58 to 12.55 


Shio CArocnters. •••.. • 


Cents. 

14.48 

17.37 

IX. 58 to 15.4^ 

15.44 to 17.37 

8.69 to 10.52 


Riveters. 


Fii rnar^ tn^n 


Joiners.. 


Painters... 




RifiTfirers 


Machinists 


Laborers 







In the following table are given the average monthly wages paid 
in the port of Havre to the crews of deep-sea vessels belonging to 
^he nations whose flags are the most often seen in this harbor: 



Class. 


Great Britain. 


France. 


Norway 

and 
Sweden. 


Italy. 


Ger- 


Steam. 


Sail. 


many. 


Seanien.t......ti.w.ttt-TttTt-T-T-T 


$14.60 

$17.03 to 21.90 
19.47 to 24.33 
19.47 
29.20 to 38.93 
24.33 to 29.20 
21.90 to 24.33 
18.25 to 19.47 
15.81 to 19.47 
77.86 to 97.33 
48.67 to 73.00 
34.06 to 38.93 


J ♦$".58 

1 t 12.55 

23.16 

17.37 


[ $13.40 

17.42 
17.42 


I12.55 
19.30 
17.37 


|i3-5i 
17.37 


$13.09 


Boatswains 






Otiartermasters... 






First mates 


$57.90 to 67.55 
38.60 to 48.25 
15.44 to 19.30 
11. 58 to 13.51 
19.30 to 23.16 
77.20 to 86.85 
48.25 to 67.55 
28.95 to 38.60 


20.10 
16.08 
14.74 
13.40 


38.60 
28.95 
19.30 
10.62 
9.65 
77.20 
48.25 


23.16 




Second iii2.tes... 




Firemen 




16.66 






11.90 


Oilers 




First encrineers 


58.96 
32.16 












Third encrineers 




15.23 


Cooks 


16.08 


15.44 
















•Sail. 



t Steam. 



The above information, with the exception of that relating to 
French seamen, was furnished by the consular representatives of the 
countries mentioned. It was obtained directly from the articles of 
vessels which have discharged and shipped crews in Havre. The 
average wages paid to French crews was given by the shipping 
commissioner at this port. 

I have been unable to obtain from official sources the exact aver- 
age cost for maintenance of the men on vessels of the different na- 
tionalities; but from what I can gather unofficially, it can be said 
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that on Norwegian and Swedish vessels the cost is 25 cents per day, 
on German vessels 36 cents per day, on English vessels from 25 to 
35 cents per day, and on Italian vessels 22 cents per day. In France, 
the law requires that owners of vessels of that country shall feed 
their men as well as those serving on board men-of-war. The mini- 
mum cost of a navy ration is 23 cents. If the merchant sailors are 
furnished with food inferior in quality to that given to men-of-war's 
men, they have a right to file a complaint before the French ship- 
ping commissioners. As the food which is provided for the navy is 
bought by contract and at the very lowest prices, it may be safely 
assumed that it costs to feed a French merchant sailor from 30 to 40 
cents per day. 

SUBSIDIZED LINES. 

France pays annually to its subsidized postal lines about 26,000,- 
000 francs ($5,018,000). These lines are as follows: 

Havre to New York, the Antilles, and Mexico. 

Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco. 

Corsica. 

Piraeus, Constantinople, Beirut, Alexandria. 

East coast of Africa and Indian Ocean, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Caledonia, Brazil, and La Plata. 

West coast of Africa. 

Havre to New York, — The postal service between Havre and New 
York was conceded for the first time to La Compagnie Gen6rale 
Transatlantique for a period of twenty years, in execution of the 
law of June 17, 1857, by the agreement of April 24, 1861. The same 
agreement awarded to the above company the postal service with the 
Antilles and Mexico. 

The annual subvention was fixed at 9,300,000 francs ($1,794,900), 
of which 3,000,000 francs ($579,000) were allotted for twenty-six 
voyages per year between Havre and New York, or 55.83 francs 
($10.77) per maritime league, for a speed oi iij4 knots per hour. 

An additional agreement on December 16, 1873, increased the 
number of voyages per year to forty and the subsidy to 3,644,000 
francs ($703,292), making the rate per marine league 44.08 francs 

($8.51)- 

Two years before the expiration of the first concession, the Gov- 
ernment, by the law of June 24, 1883, was authorized to ask for bids 
for the postal service between France and the United States and be- 
tween France and the Antilles and Mexico. The successful bidder 
in each case was the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique. The 
contract was awarded for a period of fifteen years, commencing July 
22, 1886, and ending July 21, 1901. 
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The service with New York became a weekly one ; the annual av- 
erage minimum speed was increased to 15 knots and the subsidy to 
5,480,000 francs ($1,057,640), making the rate per marine league 49.60 
francs ($9-57). 

To encourage the company to construct larger and faster ships, 
a speed bounty was also granted by the law of June 24, 1883, amount- 
ing to 12 francs ($2.32) per gross ton, and per one-tenth of a knot 
above 15 knots with a maximum of 1,200,000 francs ($231,600) per 
year. Since 1892, the company has been earning the maximum sub- 
sidy, making the annual rate per marine league, speed bounty in- 
cluded, 67.407 francs ($11.66). 

The French company realizing, with vessels like the Bretagne^ 
Champagne^ and Gascogne^ or even the Touraine^ that it was unable to 
meet the competition of the fine ships belonging to rival lines, asked 
the Government to extend for ten years the duration of its present 
agreement, so that it could construct two new fast steamers. 

In 1898, a new agreement* was entered into between the Govern- 
ment and the company, by which the present concession, which ter- 
minates July 21, 1901, was extended for ten years until July 21, 1911. 
The company binds itself to construct in France three, and event- 
ually four, new steamers for the service between New York and 
Havre, which shall combine all the latest improvements as to equip- 
Tnent and comfort. These steamers shall develop on their trials, for 
a period of three hours, a minimum speed of 22 knots under forced 
draft. The first three ships shall be ready for service on April i, 
1900, July I, 1900, and April i, 1903, respectively. If on July i, 
1905, it be found that the new steamers have attained an annual 
average speed 10 per cent less than that of the steamers of compet- 
ing lines, the French company agrees to build another steamer, to be 
completed not later than April i, 1908, on condition that the port of 
Havre is, in the meantime, improved so as to accomodate a steamer 
of at least 623 feet in length. The Government may exact for the 
fourth vessel every improvement compatible with advanced ocean 
traffic at that period. 

The minimum annual average speed under the new agreement 
shall be from April i, 1900, 17 knots; from July i, 1900, 17.5 knots; 
from April i, 1903, 18.3 knots; from the putting into commission of 
the fourth steamer, if necessary, 19 knots. When the annual aver- 
age speed shall exceed the foregoing figures, the company shall be 
entitled to a speed bounty of $4.82 per one- tenth of a knot per gross 
ton from the date when the first vessel shall enter into commis- 
sion. If the speed agreed upon is not reached, the same rate can be 

* See report upon subsidies of the French line ot steamers, published in Consular Reports No. 
217 (October, 1898), pp. 209-213; Advance Sheets of Consular Reports No. 201 (August 24, 1898). 
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exacted by the Government for every one-tenth of a knot decrease. 
The total amount of the present annual subvention, 5,480,000 francs 
($1,057,640), and the annual speed bounty, 1,200,000 francs ($231,- 
600), can not be exceeded up to July 21, 1901. 

From July 22, 1901, to July 21, 191 1, the amount of the subven- 
tion will be reduced to 5,000,000 francs ($965,000) and the maximum 
speed bounty raised to 1,680,000 francs ($324,240). 

Algeria^ Tunis ^ and Morocco. — By the agreement of December 16, 
1896, the subsidized postal service between France and Algeria, 
Tunis, and Morocco, is shared by three steamship companies — La 
Compagnie G6n6rale Transatlantique, La Compagnie de Navigation 
Mixte, and La Soci6t6 G6n6rale de Transports k Vapeur. The 
amount of subsidy granted is 1,600,000 francs ($308,800) per year, 
and the maximum speed bounty is 400,000 francs ($77,200). The 
total amount paid in 1898 for subsidy and speed bounties was 1,692,- 
655 francs ($326,682). 

Corsica. — Under a provisional arrangement, the subsidized postal 
service between France and the Island of Corsica is carried on by 
the Compagnie G6nerale Transatlantique and the Compagnie Frais- 
senet. The amount of subsidy paid yearly can not exceed 355,000 
francs ($68,515). 

IndO'China, Japan, Australia, New Caledonia, east coast of Africa, 
Brazil, and La Plata. — The present postal service between French 
Mediterranean ports and these countries is performed by the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes. In 1898, for the lines running between Mar- 
seilles and Indo-China, China, and Japan, and the branch lines 
between Colombo and various Indian ports, and between Singa- 
pore and Batavia, the amount of subsidy paid was 6,085,032 francs 
($1,174,411), the rate per marine league 31 francs ($6.98), and the an- 
nual speed 13 knots on the main lines and 11. 5 knots on the branch 
lines. Between Marseilles, Australia, and New Caledonia, the sub- 
sidy paid in 1898 amounted to 3,107,936 francs ($599,832), the rate 
per marine league 31 francs ($6.98), and the average speed 14 knots. 
Between Marseilles and the east coast of Africa and the Indian 
Ocean, the amount of subsidy was 1,924,640 francs ($371,456), the 
average per marine league 20 francs ($3.86), and the average annual 
speed 12 knots. 

Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, and Egypt. — Between Marseilles and 
Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, and Egypt, the bounty paid was 1,351,- 
(>(>(> francs ($260,872), the average per marine league 13.625 francs 
($2.63), and the average speed 13 knots. 

West coast of Africa. — The subsidized postal service between 
Havre and the west coast of Africa is maintained by the Chargeurs 
R6unis, and between Marseilles and the same coast by the Com- 
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pagnie Fraissenet. The increase of the traffic on the latter line was 
so great that commencing July 15, 1891, the Compagnie Fraissenet 
doubled its service without receiving any extra subsidy from the 
Government. A short time after, the Chargeurs R6unis followed 
the same example. The Compagnie Mixte has a regular monthly 
service for which it receives no subsidy. The amount of subsidy 
paid in 1898 for this service was 500,850 francs ($96,664), the annual 
average speed 9 knots. 

Calais-Dover, — Between Calais and Dover the subsidy paid an- 
nually to the Northern Railway of France is 250,000 francs ($48,250), 
and the average annual speed required, 15 knots. 

VALUE OF AUXILIARY CRUISERS. 

When the renewal of the concessions for postal service between 
Havre and New York was being considered in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the question of what is the true role of postal steamers as aux- 
iliary cruisers in time of war was ardently discussed. Mr. Raiberti, 
the deputy from Nice, demanded that the speed of the new postal 
steamers should be at least 23 to 25 knots. He defined the role of 
an auxiliary cruiser **to force a blockade, to carry dispatches, to 
establish rapid communication between the metropolis and the colo- 
nies, to transport troops, to revictual the ports, to serve as scout 
boats for the naval fleets, to privateer against an enemy's commerce, 
and to fight the enemy's auxiliary cruisers." Mr. Charles Roux, 
former deputy from Marseilles, who took a prominent part in the 
debate upon the French merchant navy, says in his book : 

We must not place too much confidence in the fighting qualities of mail steamers 
armed as auxiliary cruisers. However excellent a cruiser of this kind may be, it 
would not take five minutes for the most ordinary battle ship or armored cruiser, 
with a well-directed shot, either to sink her or to place her in a disabled state that 
would surely lead to her capture. 

Speed can only serve a vessel to escape as rapidly as possible from the enemy's 
battle ships or protected cruisers, as soon as they are discovered; but for this pur- 
pose it is not necessary to have a speed of 25 knots, and I do not hesitate to assert 
that the increased dimensions which such a speed would require would only be a 
drawback to the real service which the auxiliary cruisers are called upon to render. 

We admit that the auxiliary cruisers can be used in the movement of troops, 
but we firmly hope that a minister of the navy would never dare to embark 1,200 
to 1,500 men on a vessel of this class to transport them to some distant point, 
leaving the ship to protect itself with its own armament in case of attack. He 
would have her convoyed; he would surround her with war vessels which would be 
ready to defend her in case of need. To act otherwise would be an imprudent folly. 
As to the reviclualing of ports, for this purpose it would be necessary for the cruisers 
to enter the ports. But we would like to know where is the harbor where a vessel 
200 to 215 meters (656 to 705 feet) long could enter. We see Brest and Cherbourg 
in the Atlantic; Toulon and Marseilles in the Mediterranean; we know no others. 
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This would be a grave inconvenience, for the^e vessels should not only be able to 
re victual the greatest possible number of ports, but they should be able to replenish 
their own supplies and to refit. 

It must be remarked also that the cruisers which Mr. Raiberti would desire 
to have would be able to find dry docks of suitable dimensions only in the naval 
ports — that is to say, the points of our coast which would naturally be the most 
watched by the enemy and the most difficult to enter. 

We now arrive at the question of privateering against the enemy's commercial 
ships. In our opinion, this is when the auxiliary cruiser would be most efficacious. 
We know well that privateering has been abolished by the treaty of Paris; but if fate 
wills that we should engage in war with a maritime nation, notably with England, 
whose superiority is overwhelming, it is certain that we would have no other- 
means of fighting and of hastening the end of hostilities than by doing all the 
damage possible to its commerce. 

To render efficient the r61e of our auxiliary cruisers — and it is no less indispen- 
sable for tTiem as it is for our war fleets — it is necessary to establish coaling and 
refitting stations. 

The naval committee of the Chamber of Deputies, in accord with the budget 
committee and its distinguished chairman, Mr. de Kerjegu, have rendered a verita- 
ble service to the country in forcing the Government, in view of completing the 
programme of recuperating our naval forces, to create new points of support and 
to ameliorate those already existing. , 

If this truth were in need of demonstration, the American-Spanish war would 
furnish the most convincing arguments. Messrs. Lockroy and de Ma^y were per- 
fectly right in declaring as urgent the amelioration and the establishment of naval 
stations in the metropolis and in our extra-European possessions, in Tunis, Algeria, 
Saigon, Madagascar, Dakar, Gor6e, and Martinique. 

The greater the speed, the greater the amount of coal burned, and the more the 
necessity of securing it en route. The greater the speed, the greater the chances 
of damages to the cruiser, and the more the necessity of finding suitable dry docks 
and repair shops. 

To neglect the strategic positions, the admirable points of support which are 
offered to us in our possessions beyond the seas, in the Atlantic and Indian oceans, 
would be to accept in advance not only the loss of those possessions, but in case 
of war with England to give to that country all the chances against us in assuring 
safety to her commerce and food supply, and in doing away on our part with all 
blows which might be struck against her colonial possessions. 

It will be seen how complex is the question of utilizing the mail steamers in the 
event of a maritime conflict, and how imprudent and deceptive it would be to think 
that the problem could be solved by sacrificing to speed alone all other conditions 
necessary to the practical requirements and good service expected of these vessels. 

NEED OF A MERCHANT MARINE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States has acquired a mastery in the agricultural and 
mechanical industries. Yet to deliver the products of her farms 
and workshops to foreign customers, she has to depend to a great 
extent upon rival vessels. It is estimated that over $200,000,000 
are paid annually for the transportation of American wares over the 
seas. Of this amount, less than 10 per cent is received by our own 
carriers. The time has come when a great nation like the United 
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States should check the stream which is flowing into the coffers of 
foreign competitors and turn it to the advantage of our shipbuilders 
and shipowners. This can be done by building up a merchant navy 
flying the American flag, which will give our exporters shipping 
facilities equal to the increasing volume of American trade. 

A. M. Thackara, 
Havre, September 6^ iSpp. Consul. 



MARSEILLES. 

LAWS ON THE >fERCHANT MARINE OF FRANCE. 

The relative importance of the merchant marine of France has 
declined since 1866, with exceptional intervals. In the French mind, 
legislation has been held responsible for the deplorable state of affairs 
existing, and legislation has been invoked to supply the remedy. In 
1 881, a brief period of revival succeeded the enactment of a law estab- 
lishing premiums upon the mileage of all ships flying the French flag, 
the amount being doubled in the case of ships of French construction. 
In 1893, this premium was cut off in so far as it applied to ships built 
abroad, and the decline reasserted itself. In 1896, a Parliamentary 
commission was named to frame a new law which should arrest the 
alarming decadence of the merchant marine, and the report of that 
commission, it is confidently expected, will be written into law at the 
next session of the Assembly in October. The proposed measure 
reestablishes the principle of premiums to ships of foreign construc- 
tion flying the French flag and provides other gratuities for a longer 
term of years and under conditions more favorable than the law of 
1881. 

CAUSES OF THE DECADENCE. 

It is probably true that to an extent at least, the inferiority of the 
French merchant marine is attributable to the timidity or indifference 
of French capital when the conditions of navigation underwent revo- 
lution upon the introduction of steam. The greatness of French 
shipping goes back to the period when masters were merchants as 
well as sailors, and before modern collectivism had replaced indi- 
vidual enterprise. Under the new order of things, the consumer was 
brought into direct relations with the producer, thus reducing the 
midway ports of Europe to way stations, each securing its own proper 
business and such transshipments for the interior as its peculiar 
advantages attracted. In the new kind of competition, the British and 
Germans showed a willingness to equip regular lines of steamers. 
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which found their way into French ports and threaten to-day to crowd 
out the home flag. 

Other nations forged ahead until the average net tonnage of 
steamships passing through the Suez Canal had increased from 1,072 
in 1872 to 2,511 in 1896. France meanwhile contented itself with 
smaller and older ships and inferior facilities for handling cargoes. 
Marseilles retained its actual, if not its relative, rank as one of the 
five great ports of the world, and even brought its docks and basins 
to a high state of perfection ; but of France as a whole, it must be 
said that its resources were distributed among many small ports, 
ivhile Germany, Italy, Austria, and Holland expended every energy 
to develop one or two ports which contained the natural elements 
of greatness. In Europe generally, railways were constructed, 
tunnels pierced, and canals dug, all with a view to increasing busi- 
ness; but in France this was not true. To quote the Marseilles 
Chamber of Commerce : 

We have relations with the Continent by a single route of communication — 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. 

Complaining bitterly of limited facilities and burdensome tariffs 
for land transportation, the chamber continues : 

The Government at two different periods has proposed measures to relieve the 
intolerable situation that we describe, and yet twenty years have elapsed since 
the projected canal to the Rhone was first considered. ^ We demand, in consequence, 
that the Minister of Commerce shall use his high authority to obtain a near and 
favorable solution of this problem. 

Together with the difficulties already touched upon, there is dis- 
satisfaction with the requirement that French ships shall be manned 
almost exclusively by French crews, while competing nations, es- 
pecially the British, permit their shipowners to go into the labor 
market and employ sailors of all nationalities. While many of the 
great English corporations have found it profitable to hire on nominal 
terms the Lascar Indians, who to-day menace the prosperity of the 
British able seamen, the French masters can only ship their own 
countrymen ; and it is frequently the case that French labor can not 
be obtained on any terms. 

EXISTING ACTUAL AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE. 

Whatever be the causes, the French merchant marine has now 
fallen from second to third place among European nations,* and sees 
other nations still behind closing up the gap from year to year. 
The following table, showing the gross tonnage of the merchant 

♦ See " Shipping of the world," p. 47 of this series. 
S C R — M M 3. 
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marines of the important commercial nations of Europe at different 
times, puts the whole situation in a nutshell: 



Year. 



France. 



Tons. 

1887 722,25-' 

1S88 752,028 

i88g 747. 5»^ 

1890 805.983 

1891 843.486 

1892 835,045 

1893 856,375 

1894 872,103 

1895 , 864,598 

i8<^ 933.^24 



Great 
Britain. 

Tons. 
6,592,496 
6,873,552 
7.507,885 
8,043,872 
8,536,994 
8,912,522 
9,383.361 
9,706,976 
9,984,280 
10,245,277 



Germany. 


Sweden 

and 
Norway. 


Tons, 


Tons, 


628,296 


150,689 


662,331 


160,568 


771,998 


191.953 


930.754 


245,05a 


',083,307 


221,202 


1,091,472 


339,147 


1,144,199 


362,652 


1,216,092 


406,119 


1,306,771 


455,317 


X, 360,472 


494,612 



Spain. 



Italy. 



Tons. 

388,581 

395,685 

4", 713 

423.627 

439.585 

438,113 

439.657 

465,273 

488,955 

519,315 



Tons. 
243,491 
276,326 
290,041 
294,705 
313,306 
317,532 
323.595 
319,049 
318.750 
344.523 



On the 31st of December, 1896, the entire French co.mmercial 
fleet, comprising sailing and steam ships, included 15,536 vessels, 
employing 81,233 sailors and 7,401 engineers and firemen. 

The Marseilles Society for the Defense of Commerce, in an official 
report to the late Parliamentary commission, attributed the decadence 
of the French marine first and foremost to the competition of Great 
Britain and Germany, whose ships are built and equipped at lower 
cost than is possible in France. It says: 

Great Britain has coal and iron at lower prices than France, and with its innu- 
merable shipyards and maclfine shops, can produce tonnage on terms with which 
our builders are incapable of competing. Not only are the ships supplied at lower 
cost, but they are supplied more promptly. Furthermore, Great Britain exports 
annually 30,000,000 tons of coal, and thus gives its outgoing ships a cargo, while 
with us we are less and less able to furnish an outgoing cargo, although the lower- 
ing of freight rates necessitates a constant increase of tonnage. After the British 
and Germans, the Norwegians occupy an important place in international trans- 
portation. The existence of their ships is due to the fact that Norway possesses a 
large maritime population which knows only the sea and is satisfied with low 
wages.* Thus, that nation exploits enterprises wholly out of proportion to the 
commerce of the ports to which they are attached. 

EFFECTS OF THE LAW OF 1 88 1. 

The alarming decadence of the merchant marine between 1866 
and 1 88 1 led to the law of i88t, which accorded a subsidy to all 
ships engaged in international commerce carrying the French flag, 
whether built at home or abroad. This subsidy, or rather premium, 
was reduced 50 per cent for foreign-built vessels. From its promul- 
gation, new navigation companies sprang into being, and in less 
than one year one hundred steamers, built in France and abroad, 
were added to the merchant fleet. The Society for the Defense of 



♦Note scale of \ntAges paid to Scandinavian seamen at Marseilles consulate, p. 44 of this series. 
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Commerce declares that this law would have produced happy results 
had it not been limited to ten years. Doubting its renewal, ship- 
owners ceased some years before its expiration to increase their float- 
ing stock. The law, by its terms, gave a premium of 1.50 francs (27 
cents) per net ton measiirement for every marine mile traveled in voy- 
ages exceeding 60 miles. This premium was but 75 centimes (13^ 
cents) for ships of foreign construction. An additional premium to 
French builders was also allowed, as follows : Per ton of gross meas- 
urement on iron or steel ships, 60 francs ($1 1.58) ; on wooden ships of 
more than 200 tons, 40 francs ($7.72); on wooden ships of less than 
200 tons, 30 francs ($5.79) ; on motive machinery and auxiliary appa- 
ratus, 12 francs ($2.31) per 100 kilograms. 

• PRESENT FRENCH BOUNTY LAW. 

The new law of 1893 cut off the premium to foreign-built ships 
and provided only for a premium on vessels of domestic construc- 
tion, which premium was collectible during ten years only and by 
an annually decreasing scale. This law continued to favor French 
builders, and its more important features are here given: 

TITLE II. — MARITIME CONSTRUCTION. 

In compensation for the tariff charges imposed upon the builders of seagoing 
ships, the following allowances are made to them per ton: 

For steam sailing ships in iron or steel, 65 francs ($12.54). 

For wooden ships of 150 tons or more, 40 francs ($7.72). 

For ships of wood of less than 150 tons, 30 francs ($5. 79). 

Premium to be paid upon the gross tonnage calculated according to articles i 
and 2 of the decree of May 24, 1873, and article i of the decree of March 7, 1889. 
« * « * « * » 

In compensation for the same charges, the following allowances are made to 
the builders of machines: 

For motive-power machinery and its auxiliary apparatus, such as steam pumps, 
subsidiary motors, dynamos, windlasses, mechanical ventilators, placed on board 
steam or sailing vessels in a new state, also boilers and the necessary steam pipes, 
15 francs ($2.89) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds). 

The premium is accorded to machines and auxiliary apparatus put in place in 
a new state, and also on parts of machines which may be transformed or repaired 
during the Existence of the ship. 

As to the changing of boilers, the compensation is fixed at 15 francs per 100 
kilograms (220 pounds) when the new boilers are of French construction. 

TITLE III. — MARINE NAVIGATION. 

By way of compensation for the burden imposed upon the merchant marine as 
an instrument for recruiting the military marine, there is accorded, after the pro- 
mulgation of the present law, a premium upon navigation for all ships of French 
construction of more than 80 tons gross for sailing vessels and 100 tons gross for 
steam vessels. 

This premium will be payable during ten years to all ships constructed in 
France during the life of the present law, the period to be calculated from the date 
of their registration. 
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The premium is payable exclusively to ships engaged in making long voyages 
(long cours) and in international coasting. Expressly excepted from receiving the 
premium are ships engaged in French coasting, fishing, lines subsidized by the State, 
and pleasure boats. 

The premium payable to ships built abroad is suppressed. The premium con- 
ceded by the foregoing article is fixed by the gross tonnage calculated according to 
articles i and 12 of the decree of 1873, and to article i of the decree of March 7. 
1889, per 1,000 miles covered for all ships of French construction. 

The premium is fixed at i.io francs (21 cents) for steamships, with an annual 
decrease of 6 centimes (a fraction over i cent) for wooden ships; 4 centimes (not 
quite I cent) for iron and steel ships. 

For sailing ships, the premium is fixed at 1.70 francs (32.8 cents), with an an- 
nual decrease of 8 centimes (almost 2 cents) for ships of wood, and 6 centimes (a 
fraction over i cent) for ships of iron or steel. 

* « « * * * * « 

Ships engaged in international coasting trade will receive but two-thirds of the 

premium. 

****** * 

The premium is augmented 25 per cent for steamships constructed upon plans 
approved by the Department of Marine. 

In the event of war, ships of commerce may be impressed by the State. 

EFFECT OF EXISTING LAW ON* MARINE CONSTRUCTION. 

The law above quoted stands to-day, although its amendment is 
probable, as heretofore explained, in October. Its effect was to 
divide the interests of shipowners and shipbuilders. The former, 
at first disposed to give orders to domestic builders, found the latter 
constantly increasing their prices, until the point was reached where 
the builders were accused of calculating the amount of premium 
which proposed constructions would command and adding that 
amount to their own cost price, thus absorbing the premium for 
navigation and the one for construction. At this time, France has 
but three considerable shipbuilding companies. They are Les Forges 
et Chantiers de la Mediterranee, Les Ateliers de la Gironde, and Les 
Chantiers et Ateliers de la Loire. A fourth has just been organized 
and will be mentioned later. It is freely said that the three com- 
panies named are virtually agreed as to prices, and have now put 
them at prohibitive figures, meantime occupying themselves mainly 
with the building of war vessels. 

Shipowners found that they could have new ships delivered from 
England in nine months, while the French yards required twenty. 
The Society for the Defense of Commerce says that the builders 
pretend that the difference between French and English prices is but 
20 to 25 per cent; that this was true ten years ago, but is not now. 
** We could cite,'* it says, **a shipowner for whom one of our ship- 
builders proposed to construct a vessel for 2,600,000 francs ($501,800), 
while English builders offered to build the same ship for 1,650,000 
francs ($318,450)." 
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The society urges the passage of the proposed law, giving pre- 
miums to foreign-built ships. It argues: 

To buy foreign-built ships will be to pay to foreigners a tribute much less than 
the amount we now pay in freight. The freight charges, once paid, are lost for- 
ever, while the foreign-built ship diminishes in nothing the national wealth and 
gives employment to a numerous population. 

Returning to the question of freight, without which there can be 
no merchant marine, the society declares that France is tied up by 
a railway monopoly, badly equipped for its mission and unchanged 
in its mileage between Marseilles and Avignon in forty-nine years. 

GERMAN PROGRESS AS SEEN BY FRENCH EYES. 

The Marquis d*Hericourt, consul-general of France at Leipzig, in 
an official report,* says: 

In 1896, Germany counted 330,805 freight cars; we had in France 287,486. The 
German cars had a capacity of 15,000 kilograms (33,069 pounds) each; ours had 
10,000 kilograms (22,046 pounds). Germany had 16,107 locomotives; we had 9,747. 
German tariffs were one-twelfth less than ours. If Germany has organized with 
great care her lines of railway, she has given closer attention to her superb system 
of interior navigation. At the end of 1896, this represented 13,826.92 kilometers 
(8,592 miles), not including the 98 kilometers (61 miles) comprised in the Kiel Canal. 
The system is thus divided: Free rivers, 9,383.23 kilometers (5,831 miles); canalized 
rivers, 2,206.05 kilometers (1,371 miles); artificial canals, 2,237.64 kilometers (1,390 
miles). The Germans have made navigable the great arteries leading to the sea. 
The results have responded to the hopes formed. Bremen has become a port of 
the first order and Hamburg the most frequented port of the world. Thanks to the 
development of interior water ways, raw materials are delivered on such terms 
that competition with foreigners has been made possible, and the merchant marine 
has prospered accordingly. 

M. Bernard, president of the Compagnie Nantaise de Navigation, 
said to the Parliamentary commission: 

By the law of 1893, the French shipbuilders have not only gained an excessive 
protection — they have a monopoly. The truth is, our builders see in the building 
of shipaof commerce a mere side profit. Their existence and their prosperity 
depend upon orders from the State. Their yards are first of all branches of the 
national arsenals. Five years ago, the shipowners in Germany were tributary to 
the English yards. To-day, the German builders execute as well and as quickly, 
and seek outside orders for less, at times, than those who were for years their 
masters. One can count to-day twenty-nine German shipyards which rival the 
greatest British yards, while our own yards, by common consent, are in a state of 
notorious inferiority. The Germans, first of all, created their material. They 
bought where best they could the ships they needed. Little -by little, at first for the 
maintenance of their ships and then for their renewal, the German yards increased, 
and to-day produce shipping on conditions comparable with those of Great Britain. 

*See ''4>ividend8 and tonnage of German companies^" p. 49 of this series. 
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PORT DUES AND COMPLEX ADMINISTRATION. 

Until comparatively recently, the French port dues,* being based 
upon the capacity of ships entering rather than upon the amount of 
business transacted, tended to keep out a number of foreign lines 
which now do an active trade, particularly in Marseilles. The 
change in regulations led to the arrival in these waters at regular 
intervals of the ships of half a dozen of the most important British 
lines, such as the Orient and the Peninsular and Oriental. Com- 
menting upon this circumstance and some others, a member of the 
Marseilles Chamber of Commerce has written to me as follows : 

The French merchant marine is tied up in a network of regulations and obliga- 
tions unknown to any other nation on earth. To enumerate these obligations 
would take too much time and space. It will do to state that the French merchant 
marine has to do with six different ministers, each of whom enforces his regulations 
and makes his demands. The shipownersjare bending their efforts to unify the sys- 
tem and concentrate direction under one minister; but up to this time, they have 
not succeeded. It is these burdensome regulations which explain and justify the 
premiums and encouragements given to our marine, in part, and for the rest 
the explanation resides in causes foreign to ourselves and our laws. 

Aside from the premiums paid, the only advantage secured by the French mer- 
chant marine is that reaped in every land — that is to say, exclusive control of the 
coasting trade between French ports, including those of Algeria. Beyond this ad- 
vantage, French ships are treated exactly like foreign ships. The rigidity of French 
administration permits of no distinction between flags, thanks to the vicious sys- 
tem which puts the ports in the hands of the State instead of placing them, as in 
England, in the hands of private companies or boards, with whom, as we know, 
only Englishmen can secure special accommodations. In the recent transformation 
of the law respecting quay rights, we have seen that the immediate effect was to 
open still wider our ports to foreign competition. We will not state here whether 
this has favored French commerce or not; but from the point of view of the French 
marine interest, we do say that direct competition has been stimulated. 

Our country has not even been able to maintain the monopoly of its flag in the 
coasting trade of its colonies. Quite recently, it has been obliged to abandon ex- 
clusive coasting privileges in Madagascar. 

The French chambers of commerce exercise no power over the merchant marine. 
They are only consulted with respect to it. In seaport cities, they manage certain 
maritime institutions, but all such are at the disposition of seamen of all nations. 

NEW SHIPBUILDING ENTERPRISE. 

Within recent months, the agitation on the subject of the mer- 
chant marine and the difficulty encountered in contracting for French- 
built ships at reasonable prices has led to the organization of a new 
shipbuilding enterprise at Port de Bouc, a small place situated a 
few miles west of Marseilles. The company is styled the Soci6t6 des 
Chantiers et Ateliers de Provence. One of the gentlemen actively 
interested in the project writes to me: 

The new society has a capital of 7,000,000 francs ($1,351,000) and has been 
founded in order to enable French shipowners to secure the construction of their 

♦ See p. 44 of this series. 
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vessels in France, a thing which at present is impossible because of the long delays 
of construction demanded by existing companies, which operate almost exclusively 
for State and foreign governments. The Chantiers et Ateliers de Provence have for 
their object to furnish facilities hitherto unavailable to French shipowners, and at 
the same time to draw profit from the premiums which the law of 1893 accords 
to our shipbuilders. The new society will be able to build vessels 200 meters (656 
feet) long at Port de Bouc. Already, four ships have been ordered of our company, 
and they are nearly all to be 100 meters (328 feet) long, and of 4,000 tons measure- 
ment. 

' CONNECTION BETWEEN STATE AND FRENCH SHIPYARDS. 

Commenting on the connection between the State and the French 
shipyards,* the Society for the Defense of Commerce inquires how 
the latter can pretend to undertake to renew the merchant fleet and 
make good its contract obligations to the State. It declares : 

Our yards can be utilized by the subsidized companies, but that is out of the 
question for the free merchant marine. 

It is then said that, laying aside consideration of orders given 
prior to January i, 1897, the new constructions to be made by or 
for the Government during the years between 1897 and 1903 will 
cost approximately 623,640,000 francs ($120,362,520), of which 297,- 
205,000 francs ($57,360,515) will be expended in the arsenals and 
326,435,000 francs ($63,002,005) in the industries. 

PREMIUMS, BOUNTIES, AND SUBSIDIES. 

The total amount paid out in recent years by the French Gov- 
ernment in the form of premiums and postal subsidies is officially 
reported by the Minister of Commerce and Industry in the two tables 
following : 

Table of bounties paid to navigation and construction since 1881. 



Year. 



Bounties to navigation— sailing vessels and steamships. 



Long voyages. 



International coasting. 



Bounties to construction. 



1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
i8q2.. 
1893.- 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 



Francs. 
2,980,895 
6,458,605 
8,465,291 

8,589,331 
7,567,280 
7.578,348 
8,213,482 
8,191,461 
8,486,530 
8,018,589 
7,362,626 
7,278,395 
6,808,542 
6,495,374 
7,198,726 
8,131,482 



1575,312.73 
1,246,510.76 
1,633,801.26 
1,657,740-88 
1,460,485.04 
1,462,621.16 
1,585,202.02 
1,580,951.97 
1,637,900.29 
i,547>587-67 
1,420,988.81 
I, 404, 730- 23 
1,314,048.60 
1,253,607.18 
1,389,354-" 
1^,569,376-02 



Fran 



1,111,940 
1,390,905 
1,382,162 
1,443,248 



1214,604.42 
268,444.66 
266,757.26 
278,546.86 



Francs. 

950,898 
4,540,595 
3,160,297 
4 , 484 , 968 
1,129,151 
3,005,618 
1,457,482 
2,216,957 
3,054,503 
2,797,187 
2,800,917 
2,018,384 
2,153,849 
2,089,301 
2,800,672 
4,106,348 



$183,523.31 
876,334-83 
609,937.32 
865,598.82 
217,921.89 
580,084.27 
281,294.02 
427,872.70 
589,519.07 

538,857-09 
540,576.98 
389,548.11 
415,692.85 
403,235.09 
540,529.69 
792,525.16 



* For amount of naval tonnage constructed, see p. 46 of this series. 
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TahU 0f postal suhsiSis paidin France to navigatum companies. 



Year. 



Distance. 



Subsidies paid. 



1890... 
189X... 
189a... 
1893... 
1894... 
.895... 
1896... 
1897... 



Milt*. 
3,194.813 
3.270,871 
3,270,871 

3.348,09a 
3.348,09a 



Francs. 

25,485,000 

»5.734,ooo 

a5i734.ooo 

a5.734iOoo 

26,271,000 

26,271,000 

26,183,000 

26,183.000 

26.183,000 



$4,918,605 
4,939,662 
4,939,662 
4.939.662 
5.070.303 
5,070,303 
5.053.319 
5.053.319 
5. 053. 319 



The postal subsidies* are apportioned among several companies 
operating from Marseilles and the Compagnie G6nerale Trans- 
atlantique from Havre. The last-named company has a concession 
for a term that will end July 21, 1901, upon a mail route between 
France and New York, Mexico, and the Antilles. To encourage the 
building of large and rapid ships that could be used as auxiliary 
cruisers in case of war, the New York line subsidy was increased in 
1886 to 5,480,000 francs ($1,057,640) per year, or 49. 60 francs ($9.57) 
per marine league. The rate of premium was then fixed, in addition 
to the subsidy named, at 12 francs ($2.32) per ton of gross gauge, 
and by tenths of knots of acceleration of speed over 15 knots, with a 
maximum of 1,200,000 francs ($231,600) per year. This maximum 
has been attained since 1892, and the total subvention is therefore 
60.40 francs ($11.66) per marine league. The original contract, 
which will expire in 1901, was in 1898 extended ten years, the con- 
dition being that the company should build four steamers of the 
latest design. The first of these ships should be delivered about 
April I, 1900. 

The service from Marseilles under the subsidy laws, chiefly pro- 
vided by the immense Compagnie des Messageries Maritimes, is paid 
on the mileage basis. Thus, last year, the local companies received 
a total of 12,469,272 francs ($2,406,569) for 496,554 marine leagues, 
each equal to 6,075 feet to the marine mile. The following provides 
all other details: 

Mediterranean service. — Rate, 13.02)^ francs ($2.51) per league; 
distance covered, 103,774 leagues; speed, 13 knots. 

Indo-Chinese service. — Rate, 31 francs ($5.98) per league; distance 
covered, 196,291 leagues; speed, 13, 13^^, and 14 knots. 

Australian and New Caledonian service. — Rate, 31 francs ($5.98) per 
league; distance covered, 100,256 leagues; speed, 14 knots. 

West coast of Africa service. — Rate, 20 francs ($3.86) per league; 
distance covered, 96,232 leagues; speed, 12 knots. 

*See *' Postal subsidies paid by various nations." p. 45 of this series. 
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SUMMARY. 

Summing up my observations and replying particularly to the 
questions contained in the Department circular of June 20, I have 
to say : 

(i) The merchant marine of France is in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion; it follows that of England and Germany in relative impor- 
tance. 

(2) The Government pays postal subsidies, premiums on ships 
of French construction, and premiums on voyages made by French- 
built ships. 

(3) The existing law dates from 1893, and agitation for its amend- 
ment is expected to prove fruitful within the next few months. 

(4) War ships are built very extensively in France ; but, instead 
of tending to lower the cost of merchant vessels, the work seems to 
have driven orders therefor to other countries, because of the high 
prices asked and delays in construction. 

(5) Six Government departments have to do with the merchant 
marine of France, and the complexity of the existing order of affairs 
is one of the things most bitterly assailed by the marine interest. 

(6) The only important official recommendation for the improve- 
ment of the marine is contained in an extra- Parliamentary report, 
likely to be adopted, as before explained. This report urges that 
premiums be paid to French vessels of foreign construction, the 
premium to be based upon their mileage. It is recognized that 
France can not build as cheaply as some other nations, and that the 
marine must be artificially aided. Present law recognizes the pos- 
sibility of utilizing the subsidized mail steamers as cruisers in the 
event of war. 

(7) All the commercial organizations of France discuss the mer- 
chant marine more or less and offer valuable suggestions. The diffi- 
culty is to harmonize the multitude of suggestions and get them 
crystallized into law. 

(8) The iron and steel entering into French marine construction 
are of French origin. One of the partners in the most important 
repair company of Marseilles writes to me : 

Plates and structural steel armor, etc., are made in France by Schneider etCie., 
of Creusot; Soci6t6 des Fonderies, Forges et Acieries, St. Etienne; Compagnie des 
Hauts, Fourneaux, Forges et Acieries; St. Chaumond; Descours et Cie., of Lyons 
and Marseilles. The last-named firm, although strictly merchants, contracts for 
the entire product of several small manufacturers. The output in France is equal 
to or perhaps in excess of the demand. Oak, elm, beech, etc., are found in France, 
Pine, spruce, etc., come either from the Danube or the Baltic. Pitch pine comes 
from the United States. 
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(9) The current price for steel plates, angles, etc., delivered in 
Marseilles is about 24 francs ($4.63) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds). 

(10) The average wage per day of mechanics or tradesmen is 
from 5 to 7 francs (96 cents to $1.35), depending more on individual 
merit than on the trade. The highest pay is obtained by ship car- 
penters and calkers, who are best organized. Common labor is 
paid from 3 to 3.50 francs (57 to 67 cents) per day. The French 
working-day is ten hours; overtime, one-half to twice the amount 
per day. 

• (11) The wages paid to sailors at this port appear in the tables 
following. 

Monthly wages paid by French shipping companies of Marseilles * 



Class. 



enie Nation- 
ale de Navigation 
(long voyage). 



I 



Gyp. Fabre Com- 

pagnie (long 

voyage). 



Compafi^nie des 
' Messagenes Mari- 
time (long and 
short vojrage). 



Captain 

Second captain (6rst mate).. 

Lieutenant 

First engineer. 

Second engineer 

Third engineer 

Boatswain 

Doctor 

Carpenter 

First fireman 

Second fireman 

Coal passer 

Restaurateur 

Steward 

Second steward 

First cook. v 

Second cook 

Third cook 

Waiters 

Butcher 

Baker 

Sailors v 

Sailors' novices 



500 
300 
180 
4CX> 
230 
200 
120 
250 

85 
120 

85 

75 
300 
125 
120 
150 
120 I 



I96.50 
57.90 
34.74 
77.20 
48.25 
38.60 
23.16 
48.25 
16.40 
23.16 
16.40 
14.47 
57-90 

24. X2 
23. if 
28.95 

23'i6 



no 

65 , 



11.58 
21.23 
21.23 
12.54 



Francs. 
400 
200 
150 
400 
200 
150 
no 



80 

no 
85 



200 
100 

80 
125 

80 



$77.20 
38.60 
28.95 
77.20 
38.60 
23.95 
21.23 



15.44 
21.23 
16.40 



38.60 
19.30 
15.44 
24.12 
15.44 



00 


19.30 


70 


13.51 


40 


7.72 



Francs. 

500 I 

200 

150 

300 

150 



I 



90 
150 
75 
95 
90 
75 
150 
66 



100 
50 
50 
40 



I96.50 
38.60 
28.95 
57.90 
28.95 



17.37 
28.95 
14.47 
18.33 
17-37 
14.47 
28.95 
12.73 



19.30 
9.65 
9.65 
7.72 



14.47 
7.72 



* Supplied by Commissaire de ITnscription Maritime at Marseilles. 
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Monthly wages paid by French shipping companies of Marseilles — Continued. 



Class. 



Captain 

Second captain (first mate).. 

Lieutenant 

First engineer 

Second engineer 

Third engineer.^ 

Boatswain 

Doctor , 

Carpenter 

First fireman 

Second fireman 

Coal passer , 

Restaurateur , 

Steward , 

First cook 

Second cook 

Third cook ^ 

Waiters 

Butcher.. 

Baker 

Sailors 

Sailors' novices 

Purveyor 

Femmes de chambre 



de Transports 
Maritime. 



Soci^t^ G^n^rale ^ompagnie G^n^rale Transatlantique. 



Short voyage. 



Long voyage. 



Francs^ 
500 
300 
200 
400 
275 
200 
100 
300 
80 
100 

85 

70 

300 



200 
135 
100 



I96.50 
57.90 
38.60 
77.20 
53.07 
38.60 
19.30 
57.90 

15.44 
19.30 
16.40 
13.51 
57.90 



38.60 
26.05 
19.30 



23.16 
I3.5X 



Francs. 
400 
200 
150 
350 
200 



65 



$77.20 
38.60 
28.95 
67.55 
38.60 



19.30 



19.30 
16.40 
12.54 



30.88 



Francs. 
500 I 
250 I 
150 I 
350 I 
200 ' 
200 
125 
300 
no 
100 
85 
70 
400 
150 
175 
150 



■"i 



40 
100 
100 

75 

35 
250 

40 



I96.50 
48.25 
28.95 
67.55 
38.60 
38.60 
24.12 
57.90 
21.23 
19.30 
16.40 

13.51 
77.20 
28.95 
33.77 
28.95 



7.72 
19.30 
19.30 
14.47 

6.75 
48.25 
7.72 



The British consul, Mr. Martyn Cecil Turney, informs me that 
the following monthly wages represent the average paid to British 
seamen at the port of Marseilles : 



Class. 



Cargo boats from 
1,500 to 2,ooo tons. 



Cargo boats from 
800 to 1,500 tons. 



First mate 

Second mate 

Third mate 

First engineer 

Second engineer 

Third engineer , 

Steward 

Cook 

Boatswain 

Fireman 

Trimmer 

Able-bodied seamen.. 

Carpenter 

Baker. 

Donkey man .... 

Mess-room boy 



8 o 
7 o 
13 o 



5 o 

4 5 
3 15 
3 o 

3 10 

6 5 

5 o 

4 10 



I53.53 
38.93 
34.06 
63.26 
48.66 
38.93 



24.33 
20.67 
18.24 

14.59 
17.02 
.30.40 
24.33 
21.89 



8 o 
6 o 



10 o 
6 10 
6 o 
5 o 
4 5 
3 10 



3 5 



I38.93 
29.19 



68.13 
48.66 
31.62 
29.19 

24.33 
20.67 
17.02 



15.80 



21.89 
7.29 
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The vice-consul for Sweden and Norway at Marseilles, Mr. F. 
Westnip, advises me that seamen shipped at that consulate are paid 
per month about as follows: 



ClAM. 



Wafires. 



Mate 

Boatswain ^ 

Carpenter 

Able seamen.^ 

Ordinary seamen, 

Boy , 

Steward 

Fireman .» 

Coal trimmer 



MS, 
70 


$18.91 


52 


13.89 


45 


12.15 


44 


11.96 


36 


9.65 


30 


8.10 


52 


X3.89 


50 


X3-5I 


32 


8.68 



The officers of the German consulate-general have sent me the 
following schedule of average wages per month paid to German sea- 
men at this port: 



Class. 



Wages. 



First mate 

Second mate. 

Third mate 

First engineer 

Second engineer. 
Third engineer.... 

Able seamen 

Carpenter 

Cook 

Fireman 

Boatswain 

First steward 

Second steward.. 



Marks. 








150 






I35.70 


100 






23.80 


100 






23.80 


375 






89.25 


aao 






52.36 


140 






33.32 


60 to 70 


$14 


38 to z6.66 


80 






19.04 


90 






21.42 


70 






16.66 


75 






17.85 


60 






14.28 


30 to 40 


7. 


14 


to 9.52 



FRENCH PORT REGULATIONS. 

Article i. Vessels under flags, entirely or partially loaded, coming from foreign 
ports, or ports in French colonies other than Algeria, wiU pay quay dues in French 
or Algerian ports according to the following tariff: 

One franc (19.3 cents) per net registered ton if the total number of net metrical 
tons (1,000 kilograms) of goods discharged or loaded is greater than half of the net 
registered tonnage of the vessel. 

Fifty centimes (9.6 cents) per net registered ton if the total number of net metrical 
tons (1,000 kilograms) of goods discharged or loaded is equal to or less than the 
half of the net registered tonnfige and exceeds the quarter of the said registered 
tonnage. 

Twenty-five centimes (4.8 cents) per net registered ton if the total number of 
metrical tons of goods discharged or loaded is equal to or less than a quarter of the 
net registered tonnage and exceeds the tenth of said registered tonnage. 
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Ten centimes (1.9 cents) per net registered ton if the total number of metrical tons 
discharged or loaded equals or is less than the tenth of said registered tonnage. 

These dues will be reduced by on&-half in the case of vessels discharging goods 
when these vessels come from ports within the limits of "cabotage internationale " 
(international coasting) as defined in Article I of the act of the 30th of January^ 
1893 (1. ^-, Franco-European trade, including African and Asiatic ports of the Med- 
iterranean and Black seas). The conditions will be the same for vessels loading 
goods, when such vessels are bound to ports within said limits. 

Vessels performing in the same port operations of discharging and loading will 
be charged separately for such inward and outward operations in accordance with 
the rates above indicated. 

Art. 2. In the case of a steamer calling at successive ports, the quay dues at 
each port will accrue in accordance with the rules indicated in the first article; but 
in no case will the total amount of same, payable by a vessel on the same voyage, 
exceed i franc (19.3 cents) per ton on the net registered tonnage. These rates are 
reduced to 50 centimes (9.6 cents) on vessels complying with the conditions set forth 
in paragraph No. 6 of the preceding article. 

Art. 3. In calculating the operations (of discharging and loading) for tonnage, 
each passenger landed or embarked will be considered as equivalent to i ton of 
goods. The same will be the case for each head of '* large " cattle, horses, or mules. 
Each head of "small" cattle will equal one-fourth of a ton. Passengers' luggage, 
including their personal provisions for the voyage, will not be taken into account 
in the making up of the tonnage of the goods discharged or loaded. 

Art. 4. The quay dues imposed in the preceding articles will, in Algerian ports, 
be collected only on goods, passengers, animals, and carriages discharged. 

Art. 5. The taking in of stores, and bunkering, will not be considered as com- 
mercial operations — i, ^., will not alone incur payment of quay dues. 

Art. 6. Are annulled: Article 6 of the act of January 30, 1872; Article 7 of the 
act (finance) of Jul" 29, 1881; and the first paragraph of the act (finance) of Decem- 
ber 28, 1875. 

POSTAL SUBSIDIES. 

Subsidies paid by various nations ^ as compiled by Henri Estier^ member of the French 
extra-Parliamentary commission. 



Itinerary. 



Average 

obligatory 

speed. 


Subsidy by marine 
league. 


Miles. 


Francs. 




IS 


49.60 


I9.57 


".5 


30.811 


5.94 


14 


17.806 


3.43 


9 


9.642 


1.86 


9 


10.70 


2.06 


12 


13.00 


2.50 


13 


I3.00 


2.50 


".5 


20.00 


' 3.86 


15 


31.00 


S.98 


13 


31.00 


5.98 


13 


19.00 


3.66 


13. 1 


XO.69 


2.06 


12 


14.01 


2.70 


12.05 


25-30 


4.88 


11.05 


25.30 


4.88 


12 


28.00 


5.40 



France. 

Havre to New York 

St. Nazaire to Veracruz 

Bordeaux to Buenos Ayres 

Marseilles to Libreville 

Havre to Libreville 

Marseilles to Smyrna 

Marseilles to Beirut 

Marseilles to Maurice 

Marseilles to Noumea. 

Marseilles to Yokohama 

England, 

Southampton to Colon 

Southampton to the Cape 

Brindisi to Adelaide. 

Brindisi to Bombay 

Suez to Shanghai 

Vancouver to Hongkong 
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Subsidies paid by various nations ^ etc. — Continued. 

Itinerary. 



I Average 
obligatory 
s|^ed. 



liamburg to Natal 

Bremerhaven to Sydney 

Singapore to New Guinea 

Bremerhaven to Shanghai 

Hongkong to Bremerhaven 



Mites. 
10.5 
"•5 
IX. 5 
12 
12 



Subsidy by marine 
league. 



i 'nited States. 

New York to Colon 

Galveston to La Guayra 

San Francisco to Panama 

New York to Buenos Ayres 

New York to Rio de Janeiro. 

San Francisco to Hongkong 



S^ain. 

Cadiz to Habana 

Colon to Panama and San Francisco.. 

Barcelona to Manila 

Liverpool to Manila 



Austria. 



Trieste to Santos 

Trieste to Constantinople- 
Trieste to Bombay 

Trieste to Shanghai 



Italy. 



Genoa to Alexandria 

Alexandria to Massaua.. 
Alexandria to Bombay... 



11.15 I 
II. 15 ' 



Franc*. 
12.63 
20.97 
20.97 
20.^ 
ao.97 

15-75 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
X0.50 
31.50 

30-54 
30.54 
21-45 
21-45 

12.60 
".34 
18.54 
10.71 

17.00 
30.00 
30.00 



I2.43 
4.0s 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 

3.04 
2.02 
2.02 
2.02 
2.02 
6.07 

5.89 
5.89 
•4.14 
4.14 



2.43 

2.Z8 

3.57 

2.06 



3.28 

S-79 
5-79 



FRENCH NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Construction in metal only. Gross tons. 

1881 .^... 9, 776. 37 

1882 58, 186. 8 

1883 38,416.44 

1884 .• 54.667.95 

1885 11,573.73 

1886 31,707.8 

1887 ', : 15,643. 13 

1888 24,448. 72 

1889 , 35,341. 7 

1890 30,577.55 

I89I 31,572.89 

1892 19,903.71 

Total 361,816. 79 

Annual average 30, 150 

1893 18,658.57 

1894 14,223.04 

1895 21,239.59 

Total 54,121.2 

Annual average 18,040 
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SHIPPING OF THE WORLD. 



The reports 6i the Bureau Veritas (a French surveying corpora- 
tion similar to Lloyds) for 1895 divide the merchant marine of the 
world as follows: 



Flag. 



English 

German 

French 

American 

Spanish .. 

Norwegian 

Italian 

Dutch 

Japanese...^ 

Russian 

Austro-Hungarian . 

Danish 

Swedish 

Greek 

Brazilian 

Belgian 

Turkish 

Portuguese 

Chinese 

Chilean 

Argentine 

Egyptian 

Hawaiian 

Uruguayan 

Peruvian. 

Mexican 

Zanzibar 

Bulgarian 

Roumanian 

Sarawak 

Nicaraguan 

Venezuelan 

Haitian 

Korean 

Siamese 

Colombian 

Persian 

Costa Rican 

Dominican 

Borneo 

Paraguayan 

Servian 

Guatemala! 

Arabian 

Montenegran 

Bolivian 

San Salvador 

Tunisian 

Ecudorean 

Liberian 

Honduras 

Unknown 



Steamships. 



Number. 



5.690 
831 
532 
477 
365 
551 
222 
204 
267 
314 
156 
265 
427 
107 

3M 

66 

81 

32 

37 

36 

61 

16 

18 

19 

6 

12 

3 

3 

5 

3 

a 

S 

4 



Tonnage. 



Gross. 



10,245,577 
1.360,472 
933.244 
761,707 
519,315 
494,612 

344.523 
320.794 
313,563 
277.302 
254,269 
248,773 
233,777 
144,975 
139,305 
129,399 
69,572 
55.229 
53,385 
45,321 
43,317 
22,457 
16,245 
9,415 
6,4x4 

4,699 

3,660 

3,120 

2,852 

2,184 

2,158 

2,033 

1,488 

1,245 

^ 975 

881 

838 

528 

489 

363 

282 

264 



Net. 



6,413,276 

896,346 

488,676 

529,716 

339,220 

314,304 

218,592 

222,439 

192,400 

179,^49 

154,521 

150,445 

161,078 

88,968 

88,908 

91,266 

42,164 

36,542 

33,985 

30,064 

28,116 

11,129 

11,539 

6,oi8 

4,235 

2.517 

1,879 

2,171 

1,508 

1.364 

1,386 

1,008 

739 

847 

550 

457 

579 

240 

239 

235 

232 

112 



Sailing ships. 



Number. 



Tonnage 

(net). 



18,575 



".857 



■Total 



JI.J55 I 17.089,596 I 10,761,025 



8,726 

1,096 

1.425 

3,881 

1,115 

2,801 

1,692 

642 

249 

1,753 

209 

795 

1,444 

1,059 

320 

10 

1.247 
202 
13 
142 

154 



3,267,62s 
566,973 
252,940 

1.358,467 
167,143 

1,176,174 
472,002 

139,649 

32,880 

363,046 

67,951 

149,843 

285,665 

246,196 

73,519 

2,256 

241,096 

46,820 

1,318 

73.162 

38,071 



23 



29.348 



17,221 
12,419 
22,282 
9,281 



3,210 
347 
10,453 
2,816 
4.218 



4.580 

1,770 

608 

551 

1.257 



4.351 

4.235 

3,243 

2,214 

1,109 

635 

386 

317 

199 

5,062 



9.135.560 
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Tonnage, 



S,SO(KOOO 
6,00(^000 

s,sonooo 
s.opcooo 

4,SOO,000 
4,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,000^000 

e,soo,ooo 

2,000,000 

7,S00,000 

7,000,000 

S00,000 



fflBlffMliiiBFiTSiiiii 
lllMIIMilMIIIIIMfcin 







I. 



7669. ^ 




Tonnage. 
7,000^000 



6,500,000 
6,000,000 
5,500,000 
5,000,000 
4^500^000 
4,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 
Z,S0O,000 
2,000,000 
7,500,000 
7,000,000 
500,000 



8TEAM FUeeT§ QF TH5 WORLD IN 1889 AND 1897 (SHIPS OF NET GAUGE ABOVE 100 TONS). 
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Dividends paid i8g2-i8g6 and net tonnage of principal German lines. 



Line. 



1893. 



Divi. 
dends. 



Net ton- 
nage. 



1893. 



Divi- 
dends. 



Net ton- 
nage. 



1894. 



Divi- 
dends. 



Net ton- 
nage. 



Perct. 



Perci. 



Per ct. 



German- Australian Line... 

Hansa». 

Kosmos 

Kingsin Line 

Levant 

Bast Africa... 

Hamburg-American Line.. 

Calcutta Line 

Pacific Line.M 

Soutli American. 

North German Lloyd 



3 
2.5 



13.364 
32 I 427 
24,679 
21,835 
5. 157 
9.059 
93,289 
9.926 
16,331 
46,97s 
141,519 



4.5 
7 



15,869 
34.771 
25,052 
22,849 
9,017 

10,957 
100,796 
9,726 
15.399 
43,744 
129,254 



12,464 
41,852 
28,667 
24,188 
7,698 
11,790 

118,463 
9,926 
17,500 
47,393 

138,418 



Class. 



1895- 



Divi- 
dends. 



Net ton- 
nage. 



1896. 



Divi- 
dends. 



Net ton- 
nage. 



Aver- 
age. 



Perct. 



Gentaan- Australian Line.... 

Hansa ...; 

Kosmos 

Kingsin Line 

Levant 

East Africa 

Port Company 

Hamburg- American Line.. 

Calcutta Line 

Pacific Line 

South American 

North German Lloyd 



16,248 
48,790 
33.312 
23,836 
10,288 
13,226 



Perct. 
5 



18,198 
51,606 
40,371 
27,068 

9,567 
18,743 



Per ct. 
17 
3-9 
6.5 
3.2 



126,924 
9.926 
19,609 
67,416 

142,547 



125,516 
15,995 
19,557 
65,558 

145.493 



1.2 

1.6 
2.6 



2.5 
1-7 



Marseilles, July 20^ i8qq. 



Robert P. Skinner, 

Consul, 



MARSEILLES: SUPPLEMENTARY. 

seamen's wages. 

The consuls of the various powers consulted are unable to state 
accurately in every case the cost per day of supporting officers and 
crews. The British consul reports that the average allowance for 
officers is $1.21 and for men 2t^ cents per day. The Italian consul- 
general allows 30 cents for officers and 19 cents for crew. The 
consul for Sweden and Norway reports an average allowance of 41 
cents for officers and men. The consul-general for Austria- Hungary 
s c R — M M — —4. 
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allows 38 cents for officers and 30 cents for crew. Other consuls are 
silent on the point. Without going into details, any condensed 
table such as the one that follows must be open to more or less mis- 
understanding. However, the figures as stated are accurate, and 
have been obtained from the French commissioner and the consuls 
of the several countries named. 



Tabu of monthly usages paid at MarseilUs to officers and crews of ships of various nation- 
alities signed at this port. 



Country. 



First mate. 



Second mate. 



France $38.60 to I57.Q0 

Great Briuin. ; 60.58 

Greece ' 19.30 to 38.60 

Sweden and Norway 21.23 

Italy 23.16 to 28.95 

Germany 13.51 to 17.37 

Austria-Hungary... ' 32.00 



$28.95 to $34*74 

36-00 

13.51 to 38.60 

16.20 

19.30 

X3.5« 
24.00 



11.58 to 



Able-bodied sea- 
men. 



$13.51 to $12.54 
17.00 to 19.40 
7.72 to 15.44 
11.58 
10.61 
10.61 
9.60 



Carpenter. 



$15. 44 

$29.19 to 34.06 

15.44 to 19.30 

19.30 

13.51 to 15.44 

15-44 
16.00 



Country. 



Cook. 



France $19. 30 to $38.60 

Great Britain 19.46 to 24.33 

Greece 9.65 to 15.44 

Sweden and Norway 13.51 to 19.30 

Italy I 10.61 

(iermany 15.44 to 13.51 

Austria-Hungary I xi.20 



Steward. - 



Ordinary seamen 
(novicft). 



$12.73 to $24.12 

32.84 

9.65 to 

7.72 to 



17.37 to 



1544 
9-65 

9 -.65 
19.30 
8.00 



$7-72 
$9.73 to 12.16 



7.72 to q.65 
8.00 



Marseilles, November lo^ iSqq. 



Robert P. Skinner, 

Consul. 



TOULON. 



[Report from Acting Consular Agentjouve.forwarded by Consul Skinner, of Marseilles, July 24,1899.] 

Many war ships are built in Toulon by the French Government 
on its own docks, and for France and other countries on a private 
dock at La Seyne, in the roadstead of Toulon. Many merchant ships 
of all sorts are also built at La Seyne ; of late, four-masted sailing 
ships have been turned out; but the construction of men-of-war 
seems to have no effect on prices of merchant-marine ships. 

The principal materials for shipbuilding are manufactured and 
bought in France; timber is imported from Norway; teak wood 
comes from London, which has a monopoly of it; no more lumber 
or timber comes from Russia or Canada, as heretofore. 
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The most recent prices of steel in contracts made here for the 
French navy ^re, per kilogram (2.2046 pounds): 



Description. 



Price. 



Steel plates: Francs. 

Forbeltof armor ^ | 2.50 

Thin» for belt of armor. j 2.49 

Protected deck 1.90 to 1.98 

Broad 31.00 to 32.00 



$0,482 

.48 

I0.366 to .382 

5.98 to 6.18 



In the navy, the daily wages of workmen are divided into four 
classes: 



Class. 



Minimum. 



Maximum. 



First: Francs. 

Chief foreman 5.40 

Foreman 4.70 

Second: 

Chief workman 4.20 

Workman — , 

First class. 1 4.10 

Second class 3.40 

Third class 2.70 

Fourth class 2.00 

Third (novice) .60 

Fourth: 

Chief journeyman , 2.50 

' Journeyman .., 1.80 



After twenty-five years of service and 50 years of age, an annual 
pension is granted, as follows : 




Class. 



Minimum. 



Chief foreman 

Chief workman 

Foreman 

Chief journeyman workman 
Novice journeyman 



Francs. 
1.130 
700 
850 
600 
580 



$2x8.09 
135. lo 
164.00 
115.80 
111.94 



Maximum. 



Francs. 

1,390 
900 

1,110 
750 
530 



$268.27 
173.70 
214.23 

144.75 
102.29 



Widows. 



Francs. 
695 
450 
555 
375 
375 



$134.14 
86.85 
107.21 
72.38 
72.38 



At the private building place at La Seyne the general wage is 
about 4 francs (77 cents) tf) 5 francs (97 cents) a day, the lowest 
being 2.60 francs (50.1 cents) and the highest 6«to 7 francs ($1.16 to 
$1.35) ; but generally, work is taken by groups of workmen at a fixed 
price and the pay per day varies. 
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GERMANY. 

In the whole record of German progress and development during 
the past thirty years, no chapter is more striking than that which 
describes the growth and improvement of its commercial marine, 
which now ranks second among European nations to that of Great 
Britain alone. The two largest, wealthiest, and most powerful steam- 
ship companies in the world are German and are located at Ham- 
burg and Bremen, and the whole merchant marine of Germany 
included, on January i, 1898 (the date of the last published official 
statistics), 2,522 sailing vessels of 585,571 toas net measurement, 
manned by 14,162 sailors, and 1,171 seagoing steamers of 969,800 
tons and crews numbering 28,266 men, a total of 3,693 seagoing 
vessels of 1,555,371 tons net measurement and manned by 42,428 
men. 

The process of development has been, here as elsewhere, an in- 
crease in the size of vessels, the elimination of sailing ships and 
their substitution by steam craft, and a steady decrease in the num- 
ber of men employed in proportion to the tonnage under steam and 
sail. Thus, on January i, 187 1, the German merchant fleet included 
4,372 sailing vessels with a tonnage of 900,301 and manned by 34,739 
men. During the intervening twenty-nine years the sailing vessels, 
as we have seen, fell away to the extent of 1,820 ships, 314,730 tons, 
and 20,577 men. 

Of the 2,552 sailing vessels now under the German flag, 1,986 are 
of wood; but they are mainly small, so that the remaining 566 mod- 
ern steel and iron sailers comprise more than two-thirds of the entire 
tonnage of the sailing fleet. 

The whole seagoing steam merchant marine of Germany is Of 
iron and steel and comprises a relatively large number of the largest, 
fastest, and most powerful steamships in the world. The growth of 
this branch of the merchant service has been almost phenomenal 
and vindicates, if any vindication were required, the active and 
liberal governmental policy by which it has been fostered. In 187 1, 
Germany had in her ocean service only 147 steamers, with a tonnage 
of 81,994 and 4,736 men, the average capacity of the ships being 
only 558 tons. The statistics for 1898 show, as has been seen, an 
increase of 1,024 steamers, 887,906 tons, and 23,530 men. The 
average tonnage per vessel increased from 558 to 828 and the aver- 
age crew decreased from 32 men to 24. 

A forcible illustration of the growth and importance of the Ger- 
man merchant marine is furnished by the statistics of the single port 
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of Hamburg. During the year 1898, there were in operation from 
that port 112 regular lines of steamers, of which 61 flew the Gerinan 
flag. These lines operated 792 steamers, of which 495 were of Ger- 
man register. They made a total of 6,247 voyages and carried 
4,500,000 tons of freight, as compared with 4,683 voyages and 
3,500,000 tons carried in 1890. Germany has to-day 27 regular lines 
of steamships to European ports and 34 to the rest of the world — 
the Americas, Africa, Australasia, Asia, and every island of the sea 
that offers a present or promises a future trade with the Fatherland. 
Of the entire tonnage carried by these lines last year, 1,793,742 tons 
were for European ports and 2,663,407 tons were for countries out- 
side of Europe. 

The two greatest German steamship companies, viz, the North 
German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American Company, have their 
headquarters or home ports respectively at Bremen and Hamburg, 
and are entitled in a report of this character to a separate and some- 
what detailed description. 

The North German Lloyd Company was founded with 3,000,000 
florins capital in 1857, just ten years after the Washington had made 
the first steamship voyage from New York to the mouth of the Weser. 
By virtue of able management and that intelligent enterprise which is 
always content with moderate dividends and willing to invest its sur- 
plus earnings in the renewal, increase, and improvement of its equip- 
ment, the Lloyd has risen in forty-two years to a foremost position 
among all organizations of its class, with an active capital of more 
than 100,000,000 marks ($23,800,000) and 73 steamships in actual 
service which aggregate 237,550 horsepower and 266,138 gross tons 
register. At the head of this fleet stands the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse^ with engines of 28,000 horsepower, 14,349 tons register, and 
the blue ribbon of the sea for speed in successive trans-Atlantic 
voyages. 

On the 25th of April last the company had under construction 10 
steamships, of which i, the Grosser KurfUrst^ is of 12,500 tons, 4 others 
of 10,000 tons each, 3 of 7,500, and 2 of 5,000 tons each, the whole 
aggregating 51,000 horsepower. 

As already indicated, a notable feature in the management of this 
company has been its readiness to spend large sums of money in 
keeping its fleet up to the highest standard of efficiency, sacrificing 
vessels while still capable of fairly good service, and replacing them 
with others of a larger, faster, costlier, and more modern type. Of 
its whole active fleet, only two steamships remain which were in 
service in 1886, thirteen years ago. Since that time, the company 
has sold 26 steamers and built or bought 51. It carried in 1898, 
161,963 passengers, of whom 114,268 were between Europe and 
North America. At the close of last year, the North German Lloyd 
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had carried on transoceanic voyages 3,709,980 passengers, and during 
that one year transported 1,983,482 cubic meters of freight. Its 
principal lines are from Bremen direct to and from New York, Balti- 
more, Galveston, South America, eastern Asia (China and Japan), 
and Australia, besides a regular line between Genoa and New York. 

The company has sold during the past year three steamers — the 
Fulda^ Havel^ and Werra — which would have been considered first- 
class vessels five or six years ago, and rejected the Kaiser Friedrich^ 
a new vessel of 12,431 tons and 25,000 horsepower, because she did 
not fulfill the contract specifications as to speed. 

The Hamburg- American Steamship Company was founded in 
1847, with 465,000 marks ($106,950) capital, and began business with 
two large sailing ships, which in that year carried 168 passengers 
between Hamburg and New York. For more than fifty years, the 
company has grown and developed along the same lines as its great 
rival in Bremen, until at the beginning of 1897 it had in service 64 
ocean steamers with 241,507 tons register and 164,255 indicated 
horsepower. These included steamships like the Fiirst Bismarck^ 
Normannia^ Augusta Victoria^ and Columbia^ of more than 8,000 tons 
and up to 16,400 horsepower, two of which were sold to Spain be- 
cause they no longer fulfilled the requirements of the company's 
trans-Atlantic service. At the same date (January, 1897), it had in 
construction 4 ships — the Pretoria^ Brasilia^ Belgia^ and Patricia — 3 
of 10,000 tons each and i of 13,500 tons, which have since been 
completed and put into service. Of all the vessels which carried 
the flag of the Hamburg- American Company in 1886, bMt 3 were on 
its active list in 1896, and it had meanwhile lost i steamer, sold 32, 
and built or purchased 72. Its capital has grown to 78,000,000 
marks ($18,564,000), and, together with the North German Lloyd, 
it controls more than one-half of the entire steam merchant fleet of 
Germany. 

STEAMSHIP BUILDING IN GERMANY. 

During the period from 1830 to 1850, the wooden sailing vessels 
which constituted Germany's merchant fleet were built mainly at 
shipyards on the Elbe, the Weser, and along the coast of the North 
Sea, all of which were at that time in a highly flourishing condition. 
In those days, master shipbuilders had usually taken a course of 
study at the shipbuilding school in Copenhagen and served a subse- 
quent apprenticeship in some American shipyard, where they studied 
the art of building those famous clipper ships which held the record 
for speed and weatherly qualities. Hamburg and Bremen had mean- 
while started private schools to teach young workmen the rudi- 
ments of ship construction, and about 1836 the Prussian Government 
founded near Stettin a technical high school in which there was a 
preparatory course in higher mathematics and a full course of study 
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in theory and ship construction. All this, however, related to 
wooden vessels, and the effect of such instruction was seen in the 
fine, large, clipper-built sailers that went out between 1850 and i860 
from Bremen and Hamburg, carrying the steadily growing throng 
of emigrants who swarmed to those ports for passage to the United 
States — for it was the emigrant trade that laid the keels, so to 
speak, of the two great German steamship companies of to-day. 

Then came the period when Great Britain — which had first built 
ocean steamships — substituted iron for wood in shipbuilding and 
took the lead in the new era of construction. 

Germany was handicapped in the start by want of resources and 
experience in iron working and still more by a general lack of confi- 
dence — even on part of German shipowners — that the shipyards of 
this country could turn out iron vessels comparable in quality and 
price with those produced by British constructers. The managers 
of the Lloyd and Hamburg companies shared this distrust, and down 
to as late a date as 1880 their steamers were practically all built on 
the Clyde and the Mersey. 

Meanwhile, ten years earlier, and just before the memorable 
epoch of 1870, the Prussian Government had established at Kiel 
and Wilhelmshaven yards for the construction and repair of war 
vessels, which work had been hitherto done almost exclusively in 
this country at Danzig. The events of 1870 made it imperative for 
the newly consolidated German Empire to build and equip a navy 
in its own shipyards and at the earliest possible moment. The Gov- 
ernment yards were inadequate to the task, so a contract was given 
to the private Vulcan shipyard at Stettin for the construction of the 
armored frigate Preussen^ which was so quickly and satisfactorily 
executed that a second vessel, the armored corvette Hansa^ was 
ordered. The building of the Preussen marks the date of the revival. 
The confidence of the admiralty was secured; it was shown that 
armored war vessels could be designed and constructed in Germany, 
and to-day, the Vulcan shipyard builds steel cruisers and battle ships 
not only for the Fatherland, but for Japan, China, and the republics 
of South America. 

The great merchant shipowners' were still skeptical, however, 
and it was not until fifteen years after the launch of the Preussen 
that the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American gained 
sufficient confidence in their home builders to withdraw their pat- 
ronage from British constructers. That they did this at all was 
mainly due to the fact that they were forced into it by an act of 
legislation. About 1884, the imperial statute was enacted granting 
important subsidies to the North German Lloyd for a line of mail 
steamers to eastern Asia and Australia, with the stipulation that the 
steamships receiving such subsidy must be built in German ship- 
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yards by German workmen and, so far as was practicable, of German 
materials. A contract for six imperial mail steamships was let to 
the Vulcan Company, and they were delivered during 1886 and 1887. 
Each ship met every requirement, and the six collectively demon- 
strated that steamship building had reached in Germany the best 
standard of British and French construction. The effect was a 
rush of orders for both war and merchant steamers, not only to 
the Vulcan works, but to the Germania yard at Kiel belonging to the 
Weser Company, to Schichau at Danzig, and to others. 

The latest productions of the Vulcan yard — ships like the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse^ Friedrich der Grosse^ and Konigin Luise of the 
German Lloyd and the Augusta Victoria^ Furst Bismarck^ Patricia^ 
and Falatia of the Hamburg-American — place the Vulcan works at 
Stettin in the front rank of modern steamship builders. They were 
established in 1851 by a private firm; in 1857, this was converted into 
a stock company with 1,000,000 thalers ($714,000) capital, which has 
been since increased to $1,904,000, with plant and property valued 
at $5,500,000. The entire plant covers 58 acres, and the actual floor 
area of its workshops is more than 60,000 square yards. The com- 
pany now employs 6,500 workmen and has built in all 247 ships, of 
which 61 were war vessels, 137 mercantile steamers with single or 
double screws, and 49 paddle boats for river and estuary service 
where light draft of water was an essential requisite. 

The merchant marine of Germany is under the general super- 
vision of the marine bureau of the Department of the Interior 
(Reichsamt des Innern), No. 74 Wilhelm Strasse, Berlin, and elabo- 
rate statistics of new constructions, losses through shipwreck, etc., 
are published every two years in an official report. 

The materials for shipbuilding, although largely of German 
origin, include a considerable proportion of foreign materials im- 
ported under the law of July 15, 1879, which grants free entry to 
all materials, fixtures, and even guns, which are to be used in the 
construction, repair, and equipment of both war and mercantile ves- 
sels. Under this provision there were imported free during the year 
1898, 4,498 tons of pig iron, 8,969 tons of structural iron, 5,048 tons 
of wrought cranks and shafting, 28,246 tons of steel and iron plating 
for hulls, 1,280 tons of anchors, 1,252 tons of heavy castings, 69,268 
tons of sawed lumber, 72,234 tons of hewn timber, besides quantities 
of cordage, hemp, and other materials. 

The chief source of the iron and steel employed in ship construc- 
tion is Westphalia, whence it is transported to the northern ship- 
yards either by water via the Rhine and North Sea or across country 
by rail, special low rates being granted on the Prussian Government 
railways for all materials intended for this purpose. One of the 
most potent arguments in favor of the Dortmund-Ems Canal, which 
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was opened from Dortmund to Emden during the past summer, was 
that it would facilitate the shipment of iron and steel for shipbuild- 
ing purposes from the interior of Westphalia to the shipyards on the 
northern coast. 

The great steel works of Friederich Krupp, at Essen, make not 
only guns and armor plate for war vessels, but all kinds of large 
forgings, stems rudder frames, propeller shafts, and heavy frame- 
work and engine parts for both war and merchant steamers. But 
the principal shipyards at Hamburg, Kiel, Stettin, and Danzig are 
so fully equipped as to be practically independent of outside assist- 
ance in these respects. 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF SHIPBUILDING AND NAVIGATION. 

It has been shown in this report that the turning point in the de- 
velopment of naval construction in Germany was during the years 
immediately following 1870, when the necessity of beginning imme- 
diately an armored fleet for the newly consolidated Empire com- 
pelled the admiralty to not only increase the equipment and capacity 
of its own shipyards, but to give contracts for ironclad vessels to 
private German constructers. Similarly, the first real opportunity 
given to a home shipyard by either of the great navigation com- 
panies at Bremen and Hamburg was when a Government subsidy 
compelled the Lloyds to place a contract for six imperial mail liners 
for the China and Australian service where they could be built by 
German workmen, and, as far as practicable, with German mate- 
rials. We have seen that since 1879, all materials needed and used 
for shipbuilding have been imported free of duty, and that the Gov- 
ernment railways have hauled steel, iron, lumber, etc., from foundries 
to shipyards at the bare cost of handling and transportation. 

All this was much, but it can safely be said that the great lines 
which now connect the two principal German ports with Asia, Aus- 
tralasia, and the German colonies m East Africa would not and 
could not have been established and maintained during the earlier 
years of struggle and uncertainty had they not received the direct, 
liberal, and assured support of the Government through fixed an- 
nual subsidies. 

This policy was inaugurated under the vigorous leadership of 
Prince Bismarck, then Chancellor of the Empire, who, on April 6, 
1 88 1, submitted to the German Parliament a long and elaborate 
memorial, based upon a review of the French mercantile-marine 
act of January 29 in that year, which appropriated $4,590,000 per 
annum as subsidies to steamship lines from France to Corsica, Bra- 
zil and La Plata, New York and West Indies, India, China, Algiers, 
and Tunis. The memorial also showed in detail how Great Britain 
was paying annually at the same time in postal subsidies ^641,656 
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approximately $3,118,448) for lines to South America, East Indies, 
China, Japan, West Indies, Africa, and the United States; while 
Italy expended for similar purposes, in 1879, $1,593,214 and Austria, 
$1,034,844. 

Germany had, at that time, been living about eleven years under 
an imperial government, and was rapidly changing from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial and commercial nation. Bismarck had the 
sagacity to see that the time would soon come — had indeed come — 
when Germany must have new and extended foreign markets for 
her surplus manufactured products or languish from congestion, 
as her productive energies overran the purchasing power of her own 
people. His appeal to the Reichstag was based upon the experience 
and adopted policies of France and Great Britain, the rivals from 
whom Germany had then most to fear, and met with immediate and 
cordial response. 

A convention was framed and entered into by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, by which 
the latter bound itself to establish and work for fifteen years three 
main lines of steamships: One, from Bremerhaven to China, with a 
branch' line from Hongkong via Yokohama and Hiogo to Korea; 
second, a line from Bremerhaven to Australia, by way of a Dutch 
or Belgian port, with a branch service from Sydney via the Tonga 
Islands to Apia and back to Sydney • and, third, a line from Trieste 
via Brindisi to Alexandria. The contract included thirty-four sec- 
tions and prescribed in full detail the number of voyages to be made 
by each line, the average speed to be maintained, the number and 
tonnage of new liners to be built in German yards of German ma- 
terial and manned throughout by German subjects; fixed penalties 
for violation or neglect of any stipulation ; prescribed reduced rates 
for transportation of German officers, soldiers, marines, and civil 
officials, etc. For this service, the Imperial Government bound itself 
to pay a yearly subsidy of 4,400,000 marks ($1,047,500). The first 
steamer on the China line left Bremerhaven on June 30, 1886, with 
imposing ceremonies befitting such an occasion, stopped at Antwerp, 
where similar proceedings took place, and then sailed away for Hong- 
kong, thereby opening what was felt to be an important new chap- 
ter in the commercial development of Germany. The success of the 
Asian and Australian lines in opening new fields for German export 
pointed the way to a second enterprise of the same character, and on 
May 9, 1890, a new convention was made with the North German 
Lloyd Company to put on a monthly line of steamships between 
Hamburg and Delagoa Bay, via Lisbon, Naples, Port Said, Aden, 
Zanzibar, and Dar es-Salaam, with coast lines between Zanzibar and 
Lamu, Bagamoyo, Saadani, Pangani, Tonga, Kilwa, Lindi, Ibo, and 
other African ports. For this service, the Government bound itself 
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to pay an annual subsidy of 900,000 marks ($214,200). These con- 
tracts have been amended and enlarged, always with the purpose of 
securing higher speed, more frequent voyages, and better service. 

After fifteen years of successful operation, the original contract 
for the eastern Asia and Australian lines was renewed for a similar 
period, with various modifications, on the 30th of October, 1898. 
Among the more important changes were the following: 

The terminus of the China line was made at Shanghai, instead of 
Hongkong, and it includes intermediate stoppages at a port in Bel- 
gium or Holland, at Genoa, Naples, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, 
and Singapore. 

A separate principal line is established between Bremen or Ham- 
burg and Japan, with terminus at Yokohama and stops at Hiogo, 
Nagasaki, Hongkong, and the other intermediate ports specified for 
the China line. 

Branch lines are provided from Hongkong to Shanghai and 
another branch from Singapore to several specified ports in the 
Dutch East Indies and Sunda Archipelago to New Guinea. 

The maximum standard speed is raised to i^}4 knots per hour, 
and all new steamers built for this service shall be of not less than 
6,000 tons register. 

The new contract took effect on the ist of April last, and for its 
fulfillment the company is to receive in monthly payments an annual 
subsidy of 5,590,000 marks ($1,330,420). 

The next step in contemplation is the establishment of a new 
monthly line by the Hamburg-American Company direct to the Ger- 
man Chinese port of Kyao-chau, and, for this purpose, a bill is in 
preparation to be submitted to the Reichstag at its coming session. 

When it is considered what the East Asian, the Australian, East 
African, and Mediterranean lines of the North German Lloyd have 
done for the foreign commerce and the national influence and progress 
of Germany during the past fifteen years, at an expenditure of a little 
more than $1,250,000 per annum, there is presented a striking lesson 
of what can be done by persistent, well-sustained effort, carefully 
planned and faithfully carried out. The convention of October 30, 
1898, between the Imperial Government and the North German 
Lloyd comprises forty-four articles, and an official copy is trans- 
mitted with this report as an example of a German State paper in 
which every contingency is foreseen, and no detail, however minute, 
omitted which can contribute to the completeness of the service 
which is therein provided for and secured. 

Not only has the German merchant marine been thus liberally 
and consistently supported by subsidies of money from the public 
treasury, but it has been encouraged, applauded, and honored by 
the entire influence of the Imperial Government, which in a country 
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like this, where royal favor is so potent and eagerly sought for, is an 
important element of success. The Emperor is not only an enthu- 
siastic yachtsman and sailor, but he is under all circumstances an 
ardent and powerful advocate of expansion and improvement of the 
German fleet and merchant marine. No capitalists or business men 
are more honored in Germany than those who have contributed to 
these results. When in November last. Consul Meier, founder of 
the North German Lloyd Company, died in his ninetieth year, the 
honors bestowed upon his memory were of princely splendor and 
solemnity. When Captain Schmidt brought home the lame and bat- 
tered Bulgaria from her long, perilous battle with wintry seas, the 
Emperor's thanks and medals met him at the gang plank, and he and 
his men became heroes in the recognition of their Government and 
countrymen. 

There are not lacking conservatives — mainly agrarians and social- 
ist reactionaries — who have opposed this policy as they oppose im- 
provements in the canals and internal water routes of this country,, 
but they do not control the policy of Germany, and, in all proba- 
bility, never will. 



Wages of shipbuilders and seamen^ per day. 



Workmen. 



In shipyards 
at Bremen. 



Vulcan yard. 
Stettin. 



Pattern makers 

Machinists 

Boiler makers 

Plumbers and fitters. 

Carpenters and joiners. 

Drillers 

Painters 

Riveters 

Calkers 

Furnace men 

Sheet-iron workers 

Molders 

Laborers. 



I0.71 
.85 
.87 
.73 
1. 00 
.70 
.90 
.85 
.85 
.78 
.94 
.83 
.80 



••75 to |i.oo 
.75 to 1.25 
.75 to 1. 25 
.60 to 1. 00 
.75 to 
.75 to 
.70 to 
.60 to 
.60 to 
.75 to 
.70 to 
.65 to 
.60 to 



no 
1. 00 

.85 

.80 
.80 

z.oo 
.8s 
.8s 
.70 



Wages on shipboard^ per month. 
Crews of steamships: 
Seamen — 

Able $11*90 to $10.71 

Ordinary 7.14 to 9.00 

Engineers — 

First loi. 19 to 65.00 

Second 71.90 to 43.00 

Third 47-62 to 25.00 

Firemen 14. 28 to 11.90 

Trimmers 11. 55 to 14. 55 

Deckhands 4.76 to 6.00 

Carpenters 15.50 to 19.00 
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Crews of steamships — Continued. 
Stewards — 

Common $6.00 to ^10.00 

Chief.^ 19.00 to 28.50 

Crews of sailing vessels: 

First oflScers 26.50 to 30.00 

Second oflScers 18.56 to 20.00 

Third oflScers 16.00 to 18.00 

As a principle, wages on leading steamship lines which make long 
voyages to distant continents are higher than those paid for corre- 
sponding service on lines which ply to British, Mediterranean, and 
other European ports; but all are comprised within the maximum 
and minimum rates above given. 

Frank H. Mason, 

Berlin, October 2^, iSp^. Consul-General. 



HAMBURG. 



The condition, extent, and importance of the Hamburg merchant 
marine is shown by the inclosed statistics, which have been taken 
from the existing public records and can therefore be relied upon. 

GOVERNMENT AID. 

The German Government is most liberal in spending money to 
promote the interests of its merchant marine, which is greatly 
furthered by the following institutions : 

(i) The Seemanns Amt (seamen's bureau), an institution gov- 
erned by the State of Hamburg, organized for the supervision and 
control of the shipping and discharging of seamen. In foreign 
countries, this institution is represented by the German consulates. 

(2) The Seewarte (maritime observatory). This is a model insti- 
tution, since 1875 governed by the State. Its chief objects are: 

{a) The promotion of traffic and increase in safety of seagoing 
vessels as well as of their passengers and crew. 

{b) The collection of the records of the physical condition of the 
seas and all meteorological observations, the publishing of meteoro- 
logical weather reports, which are given free of charge to the cap- 
tains of all ships touching the port of Hamburg. 

(c) The furnishing to shipowners of nautical, meteorological, and 
magnetic instruments, etc., which have been carefully tested by the 
experts of the institute, in order to ascertain the reliability of such 
instruments; testing of sextants, octants, and compasses free of 
charge and instructing seamen in the handling of new nautical 
instruments. A great number of experts are employed by the Gov- 
ernment of Hamburg to supervise this part of the institute. 

{d) Supervision and investigation of the condition of the coasts. 
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It has its own telegraphic connection with nearly all European sea- 
ports. A weather report, containing valuable information for ships 
leaving this port, is published twice every day: 

{e) Testing chronometers, for which it has a special department. 

(/) Publication of hydrographical maps of great accuracy. In 
1889, upon suggestion of the said Seewarte, the German Government 
spent many millions of marks to introduce a uniform system of sig- 
nal posts, etc. A number of old sea captains were engaged to super- 
intend this work, and valuable books were published to make the 
system known to everybody interested as far as possible. 

The merchant marine of Hamburg is supervised by the deputation 
of commerce and marine (Deputation filr Handel und Schifffahrt), 
a subdepartment of the Hamburg Senate. Whatever recommenda- 
tions or suggestions are made for the improvement of the merchant 
marine by chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and similar organi- 
zations must be brought to the knowledge of the Government by the 
said deputation. 

BOUNTIES. 

In 1891, the Government, upon the suggestion of the chamber of 
commerce, concluded to pay premiums to shipowners for promot- 
ing the interests of the merchant marine. Over 10,000,000 marks 
($2,380,000) have been paid as premiums for new-built ships, and 
about the same amount has been paid to shipowners and steamship 
companies to aid their efforts in increasing the efficiency of mail 
carriage by steamships. 

MARITIME SCHOOLS. 

In 1884, the Government decided to erect maritime schools. The 
first school was opened in Hamburg and purposed to instruct boys 
from 13 to 17 years who intended to go to sea. The results were 
very satisfactory. Six schools have since been erected, and the 
number of able seamen graduated from such school has considerably 
increased. 

The German Government further decided to enforce the physical 
examination of sailors before granting them a permit to ship on 
German mercantile vessels. In consequence of this regulation, it 
was found necessary to increase the number of surgeons permanently 
engaged by the State of Hamburg. The examination is free of 
charge, the Hamburg Government paying all expenses connected 
with the carrying out of these regulations. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The German Government owns three shipbuilding yards — one at 
Kiel, one at Wilhelmshaven, and one at Danzig — which are exclu- 
sively used for the building of vessels for naval purposes. Since 
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1873, the following war ships have been built for the German navy: 
Five armored frigates, 8 armored corvettes, 13 gunboats, 2 artillery 
ships, and 10 torpedo boats. Besides the imperial shipbuilding 
yards, private yards are to a great extent employed in building ves- 
sels for naval purposes, as the three imperial yards do not have suf- 
ficient capacity to supply the demand; however, the building of 
ships in private yards does not aflfect the cost of constructing mer- 
chant ships. - 

In case of war, if such necessity arises, vessels of the merchant 
marine are used for auxiliary naval forces. Such ships are chartered 
by the Government; but in the event of shipowners declining to 
surrender their ships, the law provides that they can be compelled 
jto do so. 

WAGES. 



Average wages paid in shipbuilding yards at Hamburg and Kiel. 



Workmen. 



Hamburg (weekly). 



Pattern makers 

Machinists..'. 

Riveters 

Ship carpenters. 

Joiners 

Painters 

Furnace men 

Riggers. 

Plumbers 

Sheet-iron workers.. 

Iron molders 

Brass molders 

Laborers 



Marks. 


70 


to 80 




52 


40 


to 45 




40 




40 




36 




30 




36 




30 




28 




28 


28 to 30 


14 


to 28 



I16.66 to I19.04 

12.37 

Q.52 to 10.71 

9.52 

9-52 
8.57 
7.14 

8.57 
7.14 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 to 7.14 
3.33 to 6.66 



Pfennigs, 



Kiel (per hour— 

10 working hours 

per day). 



45 
30 to 36 

40 
32 to 36 
35 to 40 

30 
30 to 38 
30 to 38 
34 to 35 
34 to 35 
28 to 30 



Cents. 



7 to 8 
9 

7 to 9 

8 to 9 

7 
7 to 9 

7 to 9 

8 to 8.3 
8 to 8.3 
6 to 7 





Average 


monthly wages paid j 


Or seamen, etc. 








Class. 


Port of Hamburg. 


Lower Baltic. 


Steamships. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steamships. 


Sailing vessels. 


Ahlp Rea.mpn 


Marks. 

56 
66 

73 
75 
"5 
90 
60 to 65 

60 to 65 
250 to 300 
150 to 180 
100 to 140 


I13.33 
15-71 

17-34 
17.85 
29.75 
21.42 
I14.28 to 15.47 

X4.28 to 15.47 
59.50 to 71.40 
35.70 to 42.84 
23.80 to 33.32 


Marks. 
48 
59 
60 
60 
100 
80 


III. 42 
14.04 
14.28 
14.28 
23.80 
19.04 


Marks. 
55 
70 
80 


I13.09 
16.66 
19.04 


Marks. 
50 
65 
80 


III. 90 

15.47 
19.04 


Boatswain 


Carpenters 




First mates 


100 
75 
55 


23.80 
17.85 
13.09 


100 

75 


23.80 
17.85 


Second mates. 






Coal passers and oil- 
ers 











First engineers. 






180 
100 
85 


42.84 
23.80 
20.23 






Second engineers 

Third engineers 
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HAMBURG: SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Referring to my report of the 19th instant, I inclose herewith 
translation of a letter which I have received from Senator Burchard, 
chief of the bureau of foreign affairs of Hamburg, in answer to a re- 
quest addressed to him by me for certain information relative to the 
report in question. 

Hugh Pitcairn, 

Hamburg, October 30^ 1899, Consul, 



[Translation.] 

Bureau of Foreign Affairs, 

Hamburgh October aj^ i8gg. 
Honorable Hugh Pitcairn, 

United States Consul, Hamburg, 

Sir: In reply to your esteemed favor of July 26 last, I have the honor to trans- 
mit herein inclosed a list of Hamburg's ships for the year 1899,* as well as a 
statistical extract and various information relative to Hamburg's commerce for the 
year 1898.* These inclosures contain valuable information as to the condition, 
extent, and importance of the merchant marine, as well as to the condition of the 
commerce of this city. 

The merchant marine of Hamburg is supervised by the Deputation fiir Handel 
und Schifffahrt (Deputation for Commerce and Navigation); its composition and 
rights are set forth in paragraphs 2, 3, 5-10, as well as paragraph 24, number 6, of 
the revised law relative to the organization of the administration, dated November 2, 
1896, a copy of which law I have the honor to transmit herewith.* 

Besides the Deputation for Commerce and Navigation, the chamber of commerce 
of this city is active in behalf of the merchant marine. Both institutions occasion- 
ally make recommendations for the promotion of the merchant marine and the 
betterment of all matters connected therewith. 

The Government of Hamburg exerts influence upon the merchant marine only 
in so far as this is required for the safety of navigation and the registry and survey 
of ships. Otherwise, the merchant marine stands under no control on the part of 
the Government of this State; on the contrary, the greatest possible liberty of move- 
ment is granted to Hamburg's shipowners and steamship companies. 

OflScial reports on some matters concerning the merchant marine are contained 
in the published proceedings of the Senate and House of Burgesses, as well a§ in 
the publications of certain committees appointed by the said House of Burgesses. 

Mail carriage by steamships and everything connected therewith is under the 
jurisdiction of the Empire, which also makes the necessary contracts as to subsidies 
and mail carriage. The contracts for subsidy allowances are printed in the official 
publications of imperial laws (Reichs Gesetzblatt). 

In addition to the foregoing, I wish to call your attention to the fact that the 
information therein given exclusively refers to affairs of the Hamburg merchant 
marine, and not to such matters existing within the limits of your consular district 
which are outside of the jurisdiction of the State of Hamburg. 

With assurances of the highest respect and esteem, I have, etc., 

Burchard. 



* Transmitted to the Commissioner' of Navigation. 
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ITALY. 



MERCHANT MARINE. 



The following ships were registered up to December 31, 1896, in 
the naval departments: 



Description. 


Number. 


Net weight. 


Sailinir shios. 


6,002 
35X 


Tons. 
537.554 
237.727 


Steamers... ~ 




TouL.. 


6.353 


765.281 





In the year 1897, the following variations took place: 



Description. 



Sailing vessels. 



Num- 
ber. 



Tons. 



Steamers. 



Num- 
ber. 



Tons. 



Increase. 

Built in national shipjrards. 

Built and bought abroad 

Acquired from foreigners. 

Produced in harbor service 

Derived from different causes and revision of registers.. 
From ships already registered 



151 
41 



2,941 
23.528 



448 



280 



7,39s 

2.459 

29,65s 

1,130 



171 



Toul. 



236 



27,208 



40,800 



Decreeue. 

Demolished 

Wrecked 

Disappeared at sea. 

Burned ....j 

Sold to foreigners 

Handed over to harbor service and others. 

For different causes and revisions of registers.. 
Ships already registered 



46 
1x9 
24 



6,484 

10,129 

X47 

902 

8,069 

1.590 

336 

278 



10,900 
1,583 



5.603 
128 



496 



Total . 



366 



27,935 



18,710 



In sailing ships and steamers, there was an increase of 280 ships 
and 68,008 tons, and a decrease of 395 ships and 46,645 tons. 

The situation of ships registered on the 31st of December, 1897, 
is therefore the following: 



Description. 


Number. 


Net weight. 


Sailing vessels. 


5,827 
366 


Tons. 
526,827 
259,817 


Steamers.. 




Total.. 


6,238 


786,644 
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As compared with the year 1896, there is nevertheless a decrease 
in the sailing vessels of 130 and of 727 tons, and an increase in 
steamers of 15 and of 22,090 tons. Keeping in mind that the power 
of the steamers is treble that of the sailing vessels, there has been 
an increase in the power of the commercial steam and sail fleet cor- 
responding to 65,543 tons of sailing vessels. 

Of the steamers, 55 were of wood and 311 of. iron or steel, with 
a total measurement of 414,703 tons gross and 259,817 net, 77,527 
horsepower nominal and 287,170 indicated. Compared with the 
year 1896, there was an increase of 15 steamers of 35,012 tons gross 
and 22,090 tons net, and 1,439 nominal horsepower and 24,635 indi- 
cated horsepower. 

SUPERVISION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

A superior board of merchant marine has been established by 
royal decree. This board is under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. All questions pertaining to merchant marine are 
submitted to the board. 

The most recent provisions passed in favor of the merchant ma- 
rine are covered by the laws of July, 1896 and 1898. 

At every reunion of Parliament, some discussion takes place and 
recommendations in favor of improving the merchant marine are 
made. These, as a rule, are brought about by interested parties, 
who enlist for the purpose the services of their respective represent- 
atives in Parliament. 

The Government has the right to call into service for auxiliary 
naval purposes, in c5se of war, subsidized ships of the merchant 
marine. Some of these are included already in the royal navy as 
auxiliaries. The establishment of subsidies to the merchant marine 
has also increased the efficiency of mail carriage by steamships. 

Italy seems to have followed to a large extent the policy of Aus- 
tria, whose merchant marine has acquired, owing to the encouraging 
policy of that country, a development out of proportion with its 
seaboard. 

The chambers of commerce and boards of trade in the large 
shipping ports of the country have a permanent committee, before 
which any questions interesting the merchant marine are placed, 
and it is the duty of this committee to bring the questions before 
the proper authorities. 

WAR VESSELS. 

In the last thirty years, the building of war ships has become 
one of the great industries of the country. Italy has four national 
and three private important shipyards. The great development 
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of the building of war ships has naturally cheapened the construc- 
tion of merchant ships in Italy. However, the construction of the 
latter has not acquired that importance which the great seaboard of 
the country would have warranted. In fact, many of the sailing and 
steam vessels of the merchant marine have been, and are now, either 
built abroad or acquired from foreigners. 

The great majority of the sailing and steam vessels are of small 
tonnage, and are used in the coasting trade of Italy or in the Med- 
iterranean. Some of the steamers have large capacity and are used 
for long sea voyages to South America and to India. 

Most of the Italian navy has been built at home, and Italian ship- 
yards have also furnished war ships to some foreign countries. At 
present, the building of war ships has fallen off considerably, and, in 
order to keep their shops in activity, the private shipbuilders have 
added to their industry the manufacturing of railroad rolling stock. 

NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

The ships constructed in the shipyards of the State during the 
year 1897 were 161 in number, of a total of 17,430 tons gross weight 
and 11,458 tons net, and of the approximate value, including ma- 
chines and tools, of 10,984,847 lire ($2,120,075). In 1896, the num- 
ber of ships built was 186 of 10,530 tons gross and 6,606 tons net, 
and of the value of 7,315,370 lire ($1,411,866), a decrease for 1897 of 
22 in the number of ships and an increase of 6,900 tons gross, 4,852 
net, and of the value of 3,669,477 lire ($708,209). This increase is 
due to the steady, if slow, growth in the construction of steamers 
and their respective machinery on account of the law of July 23, 
1896, favoring commercial marine. 

Among the ships launched in 1897 are the following cruisers: The 
Bascir and Adamastor^ constructed by Orlando Brothers, of Leghorn, 
the first for the Sultan of Morocco and the second for the Portuguese 
Government; and the steamers Central America^ City of Milan^ and 
Savoy^ constructed by the firm N. Odero for the Italian steam navi- 
gation society La Veloce. 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

Materials for shipbuilding, such as plates and structural forms 
for steel vessels, are now manufactured in Italy ; a very small amount 
is imported from foreign countries. This material, as well as the 
timber and lumber used for the building of ships in the shipyards 
of the country, is allowed to enter free of duty. 

The current price of steel plates for the hulls of vessels is to-day 
from 24 to 28 francs per 100 kilograms ($4.63 to $5.40 per 220 
pounds). The price may vary in accordance with the size of the 
plates desired. 
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WAGES.* 

The weekly wages paid at shipyards are, according to the skill 
of the workmen, as follows: 



Workmen. 


Wages. 


Patt*^!! makers...... .....,...,,t,...,t ,,,„,,„,^,^^,..,,,,..t t-t 


Lire, 
36 to 45 

26 to 48 
60 to 80 
24 to 36 
30 to 72 

27 to 70 
24 to 36 
24 to 90 

12 to 18 


I7.00 to I9.00 
5.00 to 9.60 
12.00 to 16.00 


Riveters 


Machinists 




5.00 to 7.00 
6.00 to Z4.50 
5.50 to 14. 00 
5.00 to 7.00 
S.oo to i8.oo 
2.50 to 3.50 


Fiirna.ce men 


Sheet-iron workers* • • • • • 


Plumbers 


Tron or brass molders 


f ommon 1a.hnrprs 





These wages vary according to the location of the works ; labor 
is cheaper in central and southern Italy than in the, north. 

The average monthly wages paid in the foreign trade on steam 
and sail vessels are as follows: 



Class. 



Wages. 



Captains , 

Chief officers. $, 

Second and third officers. , 

Boatswains and carpenters...., , 

Cooks , 

Quartermasters 

Ordinary seamen..... 

Chief engineer 

Second engineer. 

Third and fourth engineers 

Greasers and donkeyman 

Firemen 

Coal trimmers... 



Lire, 
350 

200 

200 to 350 
80 to 90 
70 to 80 

60 
40 
350 

250 

150 
90 

80 to 85 

60 



I70 

40 

$40 to 50 
z6 to z8 
Z4 to z6 

Z2 

8 
70 
50 
30 
t8 
x6 to 17 



These wages are intended for long sea voyages. 

The wages on coasters are from 10 to 15 per cent less. 

SHIPPING LAWS. 

The Italian Government has done much to encourage both Italian 
shipping and shipbuilding, and a law was passed by the Chamber in 
the year 1896 fixing, for the next ten years, the rates of navigation 
subsidies and of bounties on shipbuilding. 

Subsidies. — The following are the more important provisions of 
the last law : 

A subsidy of 80 centimes (15.34 cents) per ton, gross tonnage, per 
1,000 miles navigated, is granted for three years to all Italian-built 

* In the reductions of lire to United States equivalents, in his wage tables, the consul-general has 
estimated the value of the lira at 20 cents. The exact value is 19.3 cents. 
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Steamers or foreign-built steamers registered in Italy before 1887, for 
voyages to and from ports beyond the Suez Canal and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Steamers not passing through the canal or the straits 
will be subsidized at two-thirds of the above rates. The subsidy 
is to be reduced by 10 centimes (1.93 cents) every three years, and 
all payments will cease when the steamer is fifteen years old. Sail- 
ing ships are subsidized under similar conditions, except that the 
triennial reduction is fixed at 15 centimes (2.9 cents), and after 
the first nine years the rate remains constant at 20 centimes (3. 86 
cents) until the ship is twenty-one years old, when all payment will 
cease. 

Construction bounties, — The regulations concerning bou nties payable 
on ships built in Italy fix the amount at 77 lire ($14.86) per ton gross 
burden for iron and steel ships, and at 17^^ lire ($3.38) for wooden 
vessels. On engines built in Italy, \2% lire ($2.41) are allowed per 
indicated horsepower; on boilers, 9^ lire ($1.83) are allowed per 
quintal. Ships of war built for foreign countries receive no con- 
struction fee. 

In view of the efforts of the Government to encourage Italian 
shipping, the long seaboard, and the necessity of shipping to the 
economical life of the country, the results are certainly far from 
satisfactory; and it is particularly remarkable that the, tonnage of 
Italian steamers remains generally so low, while in other countries 
the tendency has been towards the employment of larger ships as 
more economical in working. It is sometimes asserted that taxation 
on the shipping industry is so heavy as to kill small enterprise, 
which, if unfettered, might grow and flourish; but, on the other 
hand, the Government can point to the large navigation subsidies, 
which for the past year are estimated to exceed 3,000,000 lire ($579,- 
000). A further and perhaps more correct explanation of the unsat- 
isfactory situation is that the bulk of the subsidies are paid to two 
or three companies, which by constant favor have established a sort 
of shipping monopoly and successfully use their influence to crush 
all possible rivals. 

Under the provision of the law of the 23d of July, 1896, there 
were entered during the year 1897, in competition for bounties of 
navigation, 72 steamers of an aggregate gross tonnage of 175,013. 

Out of these 72 ships, 3 were found not to be entitled to any pre- 
mium whatever for noncompliance with the requirements of the 
law, while the other 69 received an aggregate sum of 2,044,339 lire 
($394,557), distributed according to the tonnage and power of each 
ship. 

The Italian Government also paid from January i to December 
31, 1897, for construction bounties on ships built in Italy the sum of 
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124,973.97 lire {$20,260) and refunded to shipbuilders a drawback 
of 448,729. 76 lire ($86,605) on duty paid upon imported materials 
used for the construction of said ships. 

On the other hand, the Italian Government received, on account 
of commercial marine, for harbor duties and other marine taxes the 
sum of 6,915,301.80 lire ($1,334,653). 

Ships composing the Italian navy on December j/, i8gg. 

Battle ships: Number. 

First cl^ss 14 

Second class 5 

Third class 6 

Fourth class.. : 5 

Fifth class * 9 

Sixth class 15 

Seventh class 2 

Torpedo catchers in construction 9 

Torpedo boats: 

First class 8 

Second class 92 

Third class 38 

Fourth class 5 

Subsidiary ships of first class of over 4,000 tons displacement 2 

Subsidiary ships of second class of less than 4,000 but more than 2,500 tons dis- 
placement 8 

Subsidiary ships of third class of less than 2,500 tons displacement but more 

than 1,000 13 

Subsidiary ships of fourth class of less than 1,000 tons displacement 21 

Ships for local use in the military ports, 

Towboats 24 

Steam ferries 11 

Gunboats for lagoon service 5 

Torpedo and. steam launches 16 

Auxiliary ships taken from the merchant marine. 
Cruisers 8 

These belong to the Compagnia G6n6rale di Navigazione Italiana and to the 
Veloce. 

I annex translation of a recent decree governing the merchant 
marine. 

Hector de Castro, 
Rome, July -25, i8g^. Consul- General. 

ROYAL DECREE IN SUBSTITUTION OF SOME OF THE ARTICLES OF THE DECREE AP- 
POINTING A SUPERIOR BOARD OF MERCHANT MARINE, AUGUST 23, 1 898. 

Article i. Articles 2, 3, 5, 7, of the royal decree of July, 1885, modified by 
another decree of December, 1889, whereby there was constituted at the Navy De- 
partment a superior board of merchant marine, are abrogated and substituted by 
the following articles: ^ 

Art. 2. The board shall give its opinion upon all questions referred to its exam- 
ination by the members of marine, as properly entering into the attributions of 
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this board aod coocemiftg th« interests of navigators, fishermen, shipowners, ma- 
rine policy, safety at sea, systematizing of the ports, execution of the marine sani- 
tery service, transporution of emigrants by water, and, in general, the expansion 
of the national maritime commerce. 

Art. 3. The superior council of the merchant marine is composed of nine 
members nominated by royal decree and six ordinary members exofficio and six 
extraordinary members. 

Of the nine members of the board, one is taken by the members of the board 
of industry and commerce; four from among persons who by profession and expe- 
rience are most competent in matters that may be referred to the examination of 
the board; two from among the presidents or the members of the chambers of com- 
merce of the maritime regions; and two from among the presidents of the maritime 
associations of encouragement for the commercial and maritime development of 
the country. 

These nine members will remain in office three years, and one-third may be 
reelected. 

Within the first two years after the approval of the present rules, a drawing by 
lot will determine which ones of the members of the board terminate their term of 
service. 

The ordinary members exofficio are: 

(i) The director-general of merchant marine; (2) the director-general of the cus- 
toms; (3) the chief director-general of the direction of commercial affairs at the 
Department of Foreign Affairs; (4) the chief director of the division of industry and 
commerce. 

The extraordinary members who, acting exofficio, will be called upon to be 
present at the meetings where questions of their respective competence may be 
treated are: 

(i) The director-general of the navy construction at the Navy Department; (2) a 
superior officer of the public works (service of hydraulic works); (3) a superior offi- 
cer of post and telegraphs (mail service); (4) a director of the funds for invalids 
of the merchant marine; (5) the board is presided over by the Assistant Secretary 
for the Navy. 

By our decree and upon the proposal of the board, there will be appointed from 
its members a vice-president for three years. 

The board meets in ordinary session in November and in May of each year. 
It may also be called — two extraordinary sessions — at other times. The sessions 
are called by the president, who designates the matters to be dealt with and pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Art. 6. A committee composed of the president of the board and of two mem- 
bers of the same board (designated every year, one by royal decree and the other 
by election of the board), and of the director-general of the commercial marine, 
will meet during the interval between the ordinary sessions in order to give its 
opinion upon matters which may be submitted by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
to study and gather such information as the latter may think proper to entrust it 
with. 

The secretary may, upon his own initiative and upon the proposition of the 
president, add temporarily to the committee for special affairs other members of 
the board and also persons not belonging to the board, who might be so desig- 
nated by reason of their functions and of their special competency. 

It is ordered that the present decree be sealed, etc. 
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NAPLES. 

The {talian merchant marine is in a fairly prosperous cxmdition 
and is steadily, though slowly, growing in importance. The Gov- 
ernment taxes mercantile shipping as heavily as it does every other 
industry. 

The Minister of Marine at Rome exercises a controlling authority 
over all Italian ships. 

War and merchant ships are chiefly built at Castellamare di Stabia. 
My best information is to the effect that the building of war ships 
neither cheapens nor enhances cost of merchant vessels. The very 
low rate of wages (stated to me to range from 30 to 60 cents per 
day for mechanics — experts sometimes receiving $1) renders it pos- 
sible for Italians to construct vessels more cheaply than almost any 
other nation, although iron and timber have to be imported. 

The war ships are built in the Government navy-yards at Cas- 
tellamare di Stabia, both by the Government and under private 
contract. The Government has approved the recommendation of 
the Italian Minister of Marine for building four new first-class battle 
ships. These will be given out to private contractors. 

There are now in the course of construction at the navy-yard in 
Venice the Ferruccio; at Spezia, the battle ship Regina Margheritcf^j 
at Castellamare di Stabia, the Benedetto Brin^ the Agordat^ and the 
Coatit — the last one being about ready to launch and the Agordat 
now receiving her armament. 

At the Naples yard, they are finishing the war ship Emmanuele 
Filiberto and in the private shipyard Orlando, at Leghorn, they are 
building the Varese^ and at the private arsenal at Sampierdarena the' 
Garibaldi. The Government is also reported to have concluded a 
contract with the steel works at Terni for furnishing 5,000 tons of 
armor plates for the ships now building, and a further contract for 
35,000 tons to complete said ships will be given out in the immediate 
future. At Naples, no ships are built, but only finished as to ma- 
chinery and equipments. 

Wages on Italian merchant vessels vary largely, there being no 
uniform rate. A separate and private bargain is made with each 
man, secrecy as to what is paid being enjoined. 

A report prepared by the British consulate's special expert is 
herein inclosed,* as containing many matters of interest not men- 
tioned in the Department's circular. 

A. H. Byington, 

Naples, October 2jy iSgg, ConsuL 

* Transmitted to the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

The merchant marine of the Netherlands has comprised the fol- 
lowing tonnage on the ist of January of each year from 1859 to 1899, 
a period of forty-one years : 



Year. 



1859- 
i860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
x866. 
1867. 
1868. 
Z869. 
1870. 
1871. 
187a. 



Tonnage 

(new 
measure- 
ment). 



4x8,136 
399*758 
383.847 
376,054 
368,929 
360,322 
364,896 
367,214 
365,550 
350,708 
345,965 
344,828 
345,787 
337,201 



Year. 



1873. 
1874. 
1875- 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 



Tonnage 
(new 

measure- 
ment). 



325. 
333. 
353 1 
348, 
359. 
364, 
377, 
354) 
34X, 
343 1 
355, 
347, 
348, 
350, 



Year. 



1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
Z891. 
1892. 
1893- 
1894- 
1895 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 



Tonnage 

(new 
measure- 
ment). 



319,203 
309,655 
315,097 
371,315 
345,045 
378,888 
378,103 
380,123 
384,056 
386,187 
373,387 
362,893 
374,213 



Of the 578 ships, measuring 374,213 tons, owned in the Nether- 
lands on January i of this year, 89 of a tonnage of 138,254 tons 
belonged to Amsterdam, 158 of a tonnage of 53,018 tons to Groningen, 
113 of a tonnage of 167,446 to Rotterdam, and 10 of a tonnage of 
. 15,495 to Vlissingen (Flushing). Of these vessels, 169 were steamers, 
262 small coasting and Baltic boats, 26 small sailing craft, 71 
schooners and schooner brigs, i brig; 35 barks, and 12 four-masters 
and frigates. 

During the year 1898, 57 ships of a tonnage of 36,861 tons were 
taken out of the trade and 62 ships of 63,495 tons added, making a 
net gain of 5 ships measuring 26,634 tons. Of the 57 ships, 29 were 
sold, 13 stranded, and 6 sunk. Seventeen of the craft taken out of 
trade were steamers. 

On January i, 1899, there were owned in the Dutch East Indies 
249 ships of a tonnage of 83,305 tons, of which 76 were steamships, 
4 small sailing vessels (kotters, luggers, etc.), 124 schooners and 
schooner brigs, 8 brigs, 36 barks, and i three-master. Of these ves- 
sels, 39 of a tonnage of 4,227 were owned at Bandjermassin, 57 of a 
tonnage of 56,303 tons at Batavia, 29 of a tonnage of 8,125 ^^^^ ^^ 
Soerabaya, and 15 of a tonnage of 3,754 tons at Palembang. 
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At the same date, the Dutch fleet owned in the West Indies and 
Dutch Guiana was: 



Port. 



Ships. 



Tonnage. 



Amba 

Bonaire 

Cura9ao 

Nickcric .« 

Paramaribo ... 

Saba 

St. Eustatius.. 
St. Martin 

Total ... 



7 


156 


3 


.151 


24 


939 


4 


68 


a 


63 


4 


129 


2 


30 


IX 


708 



Of these, i was a steamer, 3 were small sailing vessels, 32 schoon- 
ers and schooner brigs, and 21 barks. 

On January i, 1899, the following shipping at home and abroau 
was being built for Hollanders* account: At Altblasserdam, by Jan 
Smit & Co., for the Stoomvaart de Maatschappij, 2 steamers of about 
3,750 gross tons, keel laid in 1898; at Amsterdam, by Nederlandsche 
Scheepvaart Maatschappij, for the Koninklijke Paketvaart Maat- 
schappij te Amsterdam, Xh^Parra of 600 tons, keel laid in 1898 ; by the 
same company, for the Stoomvaart Maatschappij Nederlandsch, the 
Soembawa of 3,400 tons, the Timor of 5,000 tons, the Flores of 5,000 
tons, keels laid in 1898; and for the Oostzee Company, the Heelsum 
of 1,430 tons, keel laid in 1898. At Belfast, the twin-screw steamers 
for the Holland- America Line, by Harland & Wolff, Xh^Noordam and 
Rijndam^ each of 12,500 tons, the keel of the former laid in 1898, 
the latter in 1897; at Greenoch, by Carmichael, McLean & Co., the 
Eemstroom of i, 100 tons, for the HoUandsche Stoomboot Maatschappij 
te Amsterdam and the Bali oi 3,400 tons for the Stoomvaart Maat- 
schappij Nederland, keels laid in 1898; at Hamburg, by Blohm & 
Voss, the Potsdam of 12,500 tons, for the Holland- Am erica Line, 
k^el laid in 1898; at Hartlepool, by William Gray & Co., the Beta 
of 2,500 tons, for the Vracht Maatschappij, Bothnia te Amsterdani, 
keel laid in 1898; at Hoogezand, by Boon, Molema & de Cock for 
J. Mulder, Groningen, the N. N. of 320 tons, keel laid in 1898; N. N. 
by J. & K. Smit, for J. den Olden, Veendam Tjalk of 180 tons, keel 
laid in 1898; by J. & K. Smit, for R. Groenemeld, Delfzijl and 
Tjalher, the Eems Wezer of 130 tons, keel laid in 1898; at Marten- 
shock, by W. Boerma Wzu for P. Vellinga, Groningen Tjalk, N. N. 
of 145 tons, keel laid in 1898; at Newcastle-on-Tyne, by W. Rich- 
ardson & Son for the Rotterdamsche Lloyd, Rotterdam, the Solo 
of 5,000 tons, keel laid in 1898; at Rotterdam, by Rijkee & Co. 
for the Koninklijke Nederlandsch Stoomboot Maatschappij, Am- 
sterdam, the Helena of 1,500 tons, keel laid in 1897; by de Werf 
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van Rijkec & Co., N. N. of 2,000 tons, keel laid in 1899, for the 
Koninklijke West Indian Maildierist, Amsterdam; the Mt?sse/, 2,100 
tons, keel laid in 1898, by Werkt van Fijenoord for the Koninklijke 
Paketvaart Maatschappij ; the Koning Willetn II of 4,500 tons, keel 
laid in 1898, by Werkt van Fijenoord for the Stoomvaart Maat- 
schappij Nederland ; at Sunderland, by William Doxford & Sons for 
William H. Miiller & Co., Rotterdam, the Skandia of 7,500 tons, 
keel laid in 1898; at Vlissingen, by Koninklijke Maatschappij de 
Schelde for Stoomvaart Maatschappij, Amsterdam, the Koning Wil- 
lem III oi 4,500 tons, keel laid in 1898; and by same firm, for the 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd, Rotterdam, the Sindoro of 4,900 tons, keel laid 
in 1898; at Waterhuizen, by J. van Diepen, jr., for Th. Huheman, 
Wildervank Tjalk, N. N., 140 tons, keel laid in 1898; the N. N., 120 
tons, keel laid in 1898, by same firm for K. Hontstra, Oosterwolde. 

Summing up, we have the total of Holland shipping being built 
in 1899 of 21 steamships of 99,430 gross tons, i three-master of 320 
gross tons, 6 sailboats of 845 gross tons, making a total of 28 ships, 
. measuring 100,595 gross tons. 

The total shipping under the Netherlands flag on January i, 
1899, was: 



In- 


Ships. 


Tons (new 
measure- 
ment). 


Netherlands.. 


578 
249 
57 


374.^x3 

83.305 

2,244 


Netherlands East Indies. 


Netherlands West Indies. 






ToUl 


884 


459.762 





GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Amsterdam (Kamer 
van Koophandel en Fabrieken te Amsterdam), in a letter to the 
writer under date of September 2, 1899, says: 

The Netherlands Government may be said to abstain from any specific policy 
to promote the merchant marine. The work of the Government in behalf of the 
merchant marine is almost entirely limited to police regulations, viz, issuing sea 
letters, measurement of ships, examinations of ship captains and officers, super- 
vision of same by a council of discipline, etc. 

The merchant marine is under the supervision of the Department 
of Public Works, Trade, and Industry. The head of this depart- 
ment is a cabinet officer, must be an engineer by profession, and is, 
by reason of Holland's topography and international situation, a 
very important functionary. 

The secretary of the chamber of commerce, Mr. A. J.. Cohen 
Stuart, says further: 
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A Parliamentary committee held an inquiry into the condition of the merchant 
marine in thd years 1874 and 1895, and recommended the abolishment of impedi- 
ments to the free development of shipping, at the time consisting of pilot charges, 
buoy and other dues; further, amelioration of water ways and harbors — many of 
which measures have since, indeed, been adopted. It must be observed, however, 
that these measures tend equally to the profit of vessels under foreign flags enter- 
ing our harbors. The only distinctively protective measure in regard to our own 
merchant marine, and especially the shipbuilding industry^ is a clause in a con- 
tract of recent years between the Government and the Netherlands India Packet 
Company, stating that the company should have its steamers built in Holland if 
reasonable conditions could be obtained. As almost everybody, especially in ship- 
ping circles, is content with the maintenance of the free-trading principle in the 
merchant marine, discussions of the nature referred to are very rare here. 

WAR SHIPS. 

The vice-admiral and commander of the royal Dutch navy, in a 
letter addressed to this office, Amsterdam, August 15, 1899, says: 

As to the effect of the building of war ships upon the cost of constructing mer- 
chant ships in this country, I cah not possibly give you any information. 

"> 

The admiral states that this ** probably maybe obtained from the 
director of private naval yards." Steps have been taken to obtain 
the information from the sources indicated, but replies to urgent 
letters to that end are not at the moment at hand. If received, their 
contents will be transmitted as a supplementary report. The follow- 
ing list of war ships built since the year 1894 was sent by this official: 

LIST OF WAR SHIPS BUILT IN THE NETHERLANDS SINCE 1 894. 

Government dockyard^ Amsterdam {Rijkswerf te Amsterdam), — An armored vessel 
of 3,500 tons displacement, 4,700 horsepower, and 16 knots speed was launched in 
1894 and completed in 1896. A protected cruiser of 3,900 tons displacement, 10,000 
horsepower, and 20 knots speed was launched in 1896 and completed in 1898. 
Another protected cruiser of the same type was launched in 1898 and completed in 
1899. An armored vessel of 4,950 tons displacement, 6,000 horsepower, and 16 
knots speed has been laid down in 1898. 

Private dockyard. Flushing (Jirm Koninklijke Maatschappij de Schelde te Vlis- 
jingen). — An armored vessel of 3,500 tons displacement, 4,700 horsepower, and 16 
knots speed was launched in 1894 and completed in 1896. A protected cruiser of 
3,900 tons displacement, 10,000 horsepower, and 20 knots speed was launched in 1897 
and completed in 1898. Another protected cruiser of the same type -was launched 
in 1897 and completed in 1899. Two unprotected cruisers of 820 tons displacement, 
1,290 horsepower, and 13 knots speed were launched in 1896 and completed in 1897. 

Private dockyard, Rotterdam (firm Nederlandsche Stoomboot Maatschappij te Tije- 
noord). — An armored vessel of 3.5oo tons displacement, 4,700 horsepower, and 16 
knots speed was launched in 1894 and completed in 1896. A protected cruiser of 
3,900 tons displacement, 10,000 horsepower, and 20 knots speed was launched in 
1896 and completed in 1898. Another protected cruiser of the same type was 
launched in 1897 and completed in 1899. An armored vessel of 4,950 tons dis- 
placement, 6,000 horsepower, and 16 knots speed has been laid down in 1899. 

Private dockyard, Amsterdam {firm Thijgens en van Gelder, Amsterdam), — One un- 
protected cruiser of 820 tons displacement, 1,300 horsepower, and 13 knots speed 
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was launched in 1894 and completed in 1895. Another unprotected cruiser of the 
same type was launched in 1895 and completed in 1896. 

Private dockyard t Amsterdam (firm Nederlandscke Stoomboot Maatschappij te Amster- 
dam), — Two unprotected cruisers of 790 tons displacement, 1,400 horsepower, and 
13.5 knots speed were launched in 1897 and completed in 1898. 



MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

Steel and iron are imported from England and Germany. Teak 
wood is imported from West Indies, djati wood from East Indies. 
Other sorts of timber and lumber are imported principally from 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia. Pine comes mostly from America. 

Prices of steel plates for the hulls of vessels are at present 9. 25 
to 9.50 florins ($3.26 to $3.80) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) ; they 
are, however, rising. 

WAGES. 

The average hourly wages paid in shipyards are : 



Workmen. 



Ship carpenters. 

Joiners and pattern makers 

Riveters , 

Painters 

Riggers 

Sheet-iron workers 

Laborers 



Wages. 



Dutch 


U.S. 


cents. 


cent*!. 


22 to 25 


8| to 10 


22 


81 


19 


7% 


18 


7* 


25 


10 


16 to 20 


6§ to 8 


16 to 17 


6|to 6| 



As all work in shipyards, so far as possible, is given out by con- 
tract, the workmen receive, on an average, 20 per cent higher wages. 

Average monthly wages paid at this port in the foreign trade. 



Class. 



Wages. 



Steam Navigation Company Nederland {steamer line to Dutch East 
Indies). 

First mate « 

Second mate 

Third mate : 

Fourth mate 

First engineer.... » 

Second engineer v 

Third engineer .' 

Fourth engineer 

Assisunt engineer 

Boatswain 

Boat's mate 

Carpenter 

Quartermaster 

Able seaman 

Boilermaker.... 

Donkey man. 

Oiler 

Fireman 

Coal passer 



Florins. 

150 to 200 

90 td xoo 

60 to 70 

40 to 50 

200 to 300 

135 to 170 

90 to icx> 

60 to 70 

25 to so 

55 

42 

60 

40 

30 

50 

40 

40 

40 

25 



38 to 



38 to 



$60.00 
36.00 
24.00 
16.00 
80.00 
54.00 
36.00 
24.00 
10.00 



15.20 to 



15.20 to 



to $&o.oo 
to 40.00 
to 28.00 
to 20.00 
to 120.00 
to 68.00 
to 40.00 
to 28.00 
to 20.00 
22.00 

16.80 

24.00 
16.00 

12. 00 

20.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 

XO.OO 
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Average monthly wages paid at this port in the foreign trade — Continued. 



Class. 



Wages. 



Steamer Company Ocean (freight steamer line to East Indies). 

First mate. 

Second mstte... 

Third mate. 

First engineer 

Second engineer 

Third engineer ;...; 

Fourth engineer. 

Boatswain , 

Carpenter.,.. 

Quartermaster 

Able seaman 

Fireman 

Coal passer 

Holland' America Line. 

First mate 

Second mate. 

Third mate. 

Fourth mate 

First engineer 

Second engineer. 

Third engineer. 

Fourth engineer. 

Assistant engineer. 

Boatswain 

Boat's mate 

Carpenter 

Quartermaster 

Able seaman 

Boiler maker 

Donkeys mdn. , 

Oiler 

Fireman 

Coal passer 

Royal Netherland Steamer Company {steam line^ freight^ to Baltic 
and Mediterranean ports). 

First mate. 

Second mate , 

Third mate i i 

First engineer. 

Second engineer. „.. 

Third engineer. 

Assistant engineer. 

Carpenter 

Quartermaster 

Able seaman. 

Donkey man 

Fireman » 

Coal passer 

A merican Petroleum Company. 

First officer 

Second officer a 

Third officer. 

Boatswain 

First engineer. 

Second engineer. 

Third engineer. , 

Fourth engineer 

Steward 

S C R — M M 6. 



Florins, 

Z30 

63 to 84 

ax6 to 240 

130 to 156 

70 to zoo 

5o to 70 

58 

63 

38 

35 

40 

33 



xoo 

70 

40 to 50 
30 to 40 
160 to 220 
zoo to zzo 
70 
40 

30 
60 

44 
60 

40 
36 
SO 
47 
4a 
40 

30 



65 to 75 

45 to 55 

40 

70 to Z20 

50 to 60 

40 
40 

45 
35 
30 
35 
30 
a5 



36 to 



Z44 
96 
60 
48 
240 
X44 

Z20 
72 
48 



I57.60 
48.00 

$25.20 to 33.60 
86.40 to 96.00 
52.00 to 62.40 
28.00 to 40.00 
24.00 to 28.00 
23.20 
25.20 

ZS.20 

Z4.00 
16.00 

Z3,20 



40.00 

28.00 

z6.o6 to 20.00 

Z2.0O to z6.oo 

64.00 to 88.00 

40.00 to 44.00 

28.00 

z6.oo 

Z2.00 

24.00 
Z7.60 
24.00 
z6.oo 

Z4.40 

20.00 
z8.8o 
z6.8o 
z6.oo 

Z2.00 



26.00 to 30.00 
18.00 to 22.00 

z6.oo 
28.00 to 48.00 
20.00 to 24.00 

z6.oo 
Z4.40 to z6.oo 

z8.oo 

Z4.00 

Z2.0O 

Z4.00 

Z2.00 

zo.oo 

57.60 
38.40 

24.00 
Z9.20 
96.00 

57.60 
48.00 
a8.8o 
Z9.ao 
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Average monthly wages paid at this port in the foreign trade — Continued. 



CUm. 



Wa^es. 



A mtrican PttT0Unm CiMw/«Mf— Continued. 

Second steward 

Cook.- 

Cook's mate 

Able seaman... 

Donkey man.» 

Fireman... 

Carpenter 

British steamers and sailing vessels. 

First officer 

Second officer 

Third officer 

Cliief engineer... 

Second engineer « 

Tliird engineer. 

Fourth engineer. 

Boatswain 

Able seaman. 

Donkey man. 

Fireman 

Ordinary seaman 

Mess-room steward 

Steward 

Cook 

Norwegian skips. 

First engineer 

Second engineer. , 

Third engineer. 

First officer 

Second officer 

Seaman '. 

Fireman 



FUrins. 



dp 


$13.00 


60 


34.00 


24 


9.60 


36 


14.40 


45 


18.00 


40 


16.00 


60 


34.00 


£ e. 


• 


9 


43.80 


7 


34.06 


5 


a4-33 


x8 


87.60 


13 


58.40 


8 


38.93 


6 


39.20 


S 


8433 


3 10 


1703 


5 


2433 


3 IS 


18.34 


3 zo 


13.16 


3 


9-73 


6 


39.30 


S 


24.33 


roTims, 
350 


67.00 


z8o 


48.24 


150 


40.20 


X90 


50.92 


X50 


40.20 


55 


»4-74 


55 


14.74 



STEAMSHIP LINES. 

The Holland- American Steamship Company (Nederlandsch- 
Amerikaanische Stoomvaart Maatschappij) was organized April 18, 
1873. The headquarters are at Rotterdam, and the company is in- 
corporated for a period ending December 31, 1923. The original 
capital was 4,000,000 guilders ($1,608,000), which was raised to 
8,000,000 guilders ($3,216,000) in 1898, divided into thirty-two series, 
each of 250,000 guilders ($100,500) in shares of 500 guilders ($210) 
each. Of this, half has been placed and the remainder must be 
placed by December 31, 1908. Fourteen hundred shares were given 
to the initiators of the company. In the year 1888, 4}^ per cent 
bonds were issued to the amount of 1,300^000 guilders ($522,600), 
of which 665,000 guilders ($267,330) are in circulation; in 1890, 4 
per cent bonds to the amount of 1,500,000 guilders ($603,000) were 
issued, of which 1,200,000 guilders ($482,400) are now in circulation. 

Of the profits, shareholders receive 5 per cent on the capital ; of 
the remainder, I2j4 per cent goes to the directorate; commissaries 
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receive 2)/^ i>er cent; initiators, 5 percent; and shareholders, 80 per 
cent. 

The fleet consists of the AmsUrdam, 3,629 tons gross; Maasdam^ 
3,984 tons; Spaarndam, 4,539 tons; Statendam^ 10,320 tons; Rotter- 
dam^ 8,302 tons; and the Werhendam^ of 3,639 tons. The Noordam^ 
Potts'dam^^ and Rijndam^ each of 12,500 tons, are now building at the 
yards of Harland & Wolff, at Belfast, from which the Statendam was 
launched and completed, so as to make her maiden voyage in August 
of 1898. Dividends have been, from 1874 to 1898: 



Year. 



1874 
1875 

1876 
1877 
T878 
1879 
1880 
I88I 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 



Rate. 



Per cent. 
2-995 



Year. 



1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
i8q6 
1897 
1898 



Rate. 



Per cent. 



The balance sheet of the company on December 31, 1898, was as 
follows : 



Debit. 



Material 

Steamships in construc- 
tion 

BsUblishment at Wilhel- 
minakade 

Cash on hand 

Cash on deposit 

Bonds in office 

Stocks 

Prepaid insurance 

Fitting up steamers, cur- 
rent voyages 

Furniture 

Sundry debits. 

Toul 



Guilders. 
4,784,001 $x,923,;68 



954.784 

124,000 
86,010 
180,000 
213 
508,241 
113. 151 

36,383 

3,000 

700,076 



7,489,859 



383.824 

48,848 
34.576 
72,360 
86 
204,313 
45.487 

14,626 

X,206 

281,431 



Credit. 



Capital 

Bonds of 1888. 

Bonds of 1890. ..... 

Repairs and boilers 

Insurance fund 

Fund for benefit of per- 
sonnel 

Sundry credits.- 

Dividend (1898) and 
taxes 

Profit and loss account. 

Total 



Guilders, 

4,000,000 

571.133 

1,157.667 

600,000 

107,714 

"7.367 
689,710 

246,000 
5,268 



7.489,859 



|i, 608, 000 
229.595 
465.382 
241,200 
43,305 

47,182 
277,263 

98,892 

2,Zl8 



The shares of the company were quoted on September 7, 1899, 
on the Amsterdam exchange, at 99. 

♦ Blohm & Voss, Hamburg. 
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The Netherlands Steamship Company (Stoomvaart Maatschappij 
Nederland) was organized on May 13, 1870, incorporated for fifty 
years, with headquarters at Amsterdam. Its capital is 7,000,000 
guilders ($2,814,000), divided into seven thousand shares of 1,000 
guilders ($402) each, which are subdivided into shares of 500 guilders 
{$201). These securities were divided into two series, of which one- 
half, amounting to 3,500,000 guilders ($1,407,000), were at once 
placed. Of the second series, there was placed on December 31, 
1897, 1,851,500 guilders ($744,303), and the remainder, offered on 
April 18, 1898, at the rate of 138 per cent, has been nearly all 
taken up. 

The company issued 5 per cent bonds in 1872 to the amount of 
3,500,000 guilders ($1,407,000). This emission was entirely liqui- 
dated on July I, 1898. The 4j^ per cent debentures of 1879, to the 
amount of 1,000,000 guilders ($402,000), have also been retired. Of 
the 4 per cent debentures of 1881, amounting to 2,000,000 guilders 
($804,000), there had been paid off on December 31, 1897, the amount 
of 1,058,000 guilders ($425,316). By resolution of May 6, 1891, an 
emission of 2,000,000 guilders ($804,000) was authorized in order to 
enable the company to enter into a new Government mall contract, 
but up to date no use has been made of its powers in this direction 
by the board. 

The distribution of profits has been regulated as follows : Five 
per cent is written off for depreciation, and 5 per cent of the capital 
stock is distributed to the shareholders; 10 per cent is then carried 
to the reserve fund, 10 per cent awarded to the directorate, 15 per 
cent to the commissaries, 5 per cent to the pension fund, and the. 
remaining 60 per cent divided among the shareholders. The divi- 
dends, which are declared in May, have been, from 187 1 to 1897: 



Year. 



I87I 
1872 

1873 
1874 
187s 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
I88I 
1882 
1883 
1884 



Rate. 



Per cent. 



5 

5 

5 

7 

2.5 

4.5 

8.5 

9 

6.3 

3.6 



Year. 



1885 
1886 
X887 
z888 
Z889 
1890 
Z891 
1892 

X893 
1894 
X895 
1896 
1897 



Rate. 



Percent, 

4 



9-7 
7-3 
7.4 
9 
10 

9.5 
7.7 
XI.5 
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Name. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Name. 



Gross 

tonnage. 



Burgemeester den Tex. 

Java 

Koningin Regentes 

Koningin Wilhelmina.. 

Lombok 

Madura 

Prins Alexander.. 

Prinses Amalia 



3,000 
a, 800 
3.800 
4,300 
3,600 
3,400 
3,000 
3.S00 



Prins Hendrik. 

Prinses Marie 

Prins van Oranje. 
Prinses Sophie.... 

Soenda 

Sumatra 

Voorwarts 

KoningWillemI 



3,600 
3,800 
3,000 
3,600 

3.300 
3,600 
3,800 
4,400 



The balance sheet of the company on December 31, 1897, was: 



Debit. 



Credit. 



Shares of the second se- 
ries in possession of 
the company 

Cash on hand 

Bills of exchange in 
company's office 

Money loaned and on 
deposit 

Houses and real estate.. 

Furniture 

Establishments at Am- 
sterdam 

Repair shops at Amster- 
dam 

Steamships of the com- 
pany 

Inventory of same 

Steamers in construction. 

Expenses of current voy 
ages 

Wages of crew, current 
vo3rages 

Annual insurance ac 
count 

Warehouse account 

Coal account 

Stocks and bonds 

Reserve fund 

Supporting fund 

Premium fund for offi- 
cers 

Sundry debits 

Toul 



Guilders. 



1,648,500 
23.674 



1,780,000 
70,000 



*3»«59 

4.53X.OOO 
104,493 
631,748 

424. 3«3 

"3.591 

131. 391 
323,837 
513.337 

713,3X8 

480,357 
344.564 

16,645 
368,618 



12.372,078 



$663,697 

9,517 
33,971 
7x5,560 

38,140 



37.583 

5fa9o 

1,831,463 
43,006 
253.963 

170,574 

45,664 

52,8x9 
130,183 
306,361 
386,313 
193,103 
134.495 

6,691 
148,184 



Capital..... 

Bonds, issue of 1873.. 

Bonds, issue of x88z.. 

Sundry credits. 

Repair account 

Dividends not declared.. 

Bonds and coupons of 
emissions not issued.. 

Freight and passenger 
fares on current voy- 
ages 

Insurance reserve ac- 
count...'. 

Reserve fund 

Fund for support, per- 
sonnel 

Premium account for 
officers 

Depreciation account.... 

Profit and loss account.. 

Dividend account 

Insurance (selO 



4.973,575 



Total.. 



Guilders. 

6,500 
1,058,000 

316,974 
71,669 
8,478 

6,z8o 



851,963 

900,000 
S5a,967 

354,120 

16,389 

400,000 

1.366 

774,727 

5a, 645 



13,373,078 



$3,8x4,000 

3,6x3 

425.316 

137,434 

38,8x1 

3,409 

3,484 



342,489 

36x,8oo 
333,393 

142,356 

6,548 

z6o,8oo 

549 

311,520 

3X,x63 



4,973,575 



It will be noted that the company has its own insurance depart- 
ment. 

The shares of the company were quoted on the Amsterdam ex- 
change September 7, 1899, at 174. 

The Royal Netherlands Steamship Company (Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij), which controls lines running to 
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Baltic and Mediterranean ports, was organized October i, 1856, with 
headquarters at Amsterdam, and incorporated for a period that ex- 
pires December 31, 191 9. 

In 1879, the nominal value of shares (then 1,000 guilders=$402) 
was cut in half, and in 1882 the nominal capital was increased to 
5,000,000 guilders ($2,010,000), divided into ten thousand shares, 
each of 500 guilders ($201) or two shares of 250 guilders ($100.50) 
each. Of these, there was placed 1,688,250 guilders ($678,677). By 
July I, 1899, the entire capital must have been placed. 

Four per cent bonds were issued in 1886 to the amount of 
2,500,000 guilders ($1,005,000); of these, there are now outstanding 
1,133,000 guilders ($455,466). 

At the end of the year 1897, the fleet consisted of 28 steamers, to 
wit: 



Name. 



Castor .... 
Pollux .... 

Stella 

Penelope, 

Hebe. 

Iris. 

Danae 

Leda 

Titan 

Satumus 
Oberon.... 

Ceres. 

Juno 

Mars 



Tonnage. 



Name. 



Mercurius... 

Minerva 

Aurora 

Nereus 

Pomona 

Berenice .... 

Flora 

Sirius 

Etna 

Clio 

Orion 

Ondine 

Rembrandt 
Urania 



Tonnage. 



1,000 
1,000 
x,ooo 
900 
800 
800 
750 
650 
600 
600 
400 
300 
300 



The cargo capacity of the fleet is 29,650 tons; number of voyages 
in 1897, 280; merchandise carried in said year, 347,994 tons; freight, 
2,565,932 guilders ($1,031,504). 

The following annual dividends have been paid : 



Year. 



1857.. 
1858., 
1859.. 
i860., 
I86I., 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865., 
1866. 
1867. 
1868., 
1869., 
1870 , 



Rate. 



Per ct. 
3.25 
3-5 
4 

3-5 
7 

4.5 
5 



Year. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 



Rate. 



Per ct. 
".5 
7 



Year. 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Rate. 



Perct. 
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The balance sheet on December 31, 1897, was: 



Debit. 


Credit. 


StcAiners . . 


Guilders, 

1,989,620 

2,000 

z 

40,000 

z 

33.a53 

293.688 

1,927 

6,796 

131,291 

5x2,772 

140,000 

540,752 


1799,827 
804 


Capital subscribed 


Guilders. 

1,688,250 

1,133,000 

325.000 

»76,745 

83,200 

24,788 

8,212 

250,611 

2,294 


• 1678,676 
455,466 


Lifirhter fihio. 


Issue in circulation. 

Insurance fund 


Sheds 


130,650 
71,051 


Office buildinfir... 


16,080 


Dividend accounu.. 

Bonds due 




33.446 

9,965 

3.3'o 

100,746 

922 


M^chinerv etc 


13*367 
118,063 

775 

2,742 

52,779 

206,134 

56,280 

217,382 


CoUDOnS of gamp 


Insurance fund.. 


Exchangee account 


Exchansre accounL 


Sundrv credits 


Remittance account 

Cash on hand 


Profit and loss balance.. 
Total 


Money on deposit 




Sinking fund 




Sundry debits. 








Total 


3,692,099 


1,484,233 


3,692,099 


1,484,233 







The shares of the company were 'quoted on the Amsterdam ex- 
change on October 5, 1899, at 149^^. 

The Netherlands Ocean Steamship Company (De Nederlandsche 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij ** Oceaan") was organized August 13, 1891, 
and incorporated for a term of years ending December 31, 1915 ; head- 
quarters, Amsterdam. The capital of the company is 2,000,000 
guilders ($804,000), divided into two thousand shares and all placed. 
Dividends 1892-1897 were: 

Per cent. 

l892.„ o 

1893 1.95 

1894 10. 18 

1895 1.65 

1896 o 

1897 o 

The fleet consisted on January i, 1899, ^^ ^^ following steam- 
ships : 



Name. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Name. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Agamemnon 

Anchises 

Cyclops 

Lagrtes 

Polyhemus... 



2,291 
2,729 
2,064 
2,097 
2,871 



Telamon 

Telemachus. 

Tenccr 

Titan 



2,082 
2,846 
2,285 



The Royal West Indian Mail (Koninklijke West-Indian Maildienst) 
was organized August 15, 1882, incorporated for fifty years, head- 
quarters at Amsterdam. The capital is 2,000,000 guilders ($804,000), 
divided into two thousand shares of 1,000 guilders ($402), and these 
split into shares of 500 guilders ($201) each. Of the stock, 1,546,000 
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guilders ($621^4^2) has been placed, and all must be placed by May 
31, 1900, 

Of the 5 per cent loan of 1883, all the issues have been taken up. 
A loan of 4 per cent bonds was launched in 1889, to be redeemed in 
twenty-year drawings, beginning with 1891. Of this issue of 1,200,- 
000 guilders ($484,200), there is outstanding 878,000 guilders ($352,- 
956). Coupons are due February i and August i. The fleet 
consists of eight steamships. The first voyage was made March 27, 
1884. In 1897, nineteen round voyages were made. 



Dividends, iSS^-iS^. 



Year. 



X884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 



Rate. 



Ptrct. 



3.5 
5 

6.5 



Year. 



1891 
189a 
1893 
«894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Rate. 



Perci. 

2-5 

3 



8.5 
6.5 



The balance sheet on December 31, 1897, was: 



Debit. 



Shares no» placed 

Reserve fund 

Personnel pension fund.. 

Insurance fund 

Cash 

Stockaccount 

Remitunce account...... 

Money loaned or on de- 
posit 

Steamers 

Lighters. 

Inventory of steamers.... 

Office building 

Establishment at Am- 
sterdam 

Establishment at Para- 
maribo 

Do 

Supplies in warehouse.... 

Coal account 

Office furniture 

Warehouses at Para- 
maribo 

Insurance account 

Deblte , 

Expenses, current voy- 
ages.» 

Totol 



Guildtrs. 

54fOoo 

78,205 

ai,47S 

230,07a 

9,500 
16,630 
aa,i79 

100,500 

2,140,000 

7,000 

88,000 

40,000 

7,000 

90,000 
z 

25,206 
3,668 
1,000 

z,zoo 

53,383 
76,936 

228,650 



3»294,5o5 



|2z,7o8 
3«,438 
8,633 
92,489 
3,819 
6,685 
8,9z6 

40,40Z 
860,280 

2,8Z4 

35,376 
z6,o8o 

2,8z4 

36,z8o 



xo,z33 

x,475 

402 

442 
2z,46o 
30,928 

9X,9J7 



X, 324,391 



Credit. 



Capiul 

Bonds 

Interest account 

Unclaimed coupons.... 

Unclaimed dividends..... 

Reserve fund 

Supporting fund (per- 
sonnel) 

Insurance fund 

Bill of exchange ac- 
count 

Exploitation account, 
warehouses. 

Premium account of 
officers 

Account for subsidy 
carriage of mails. 

Freight and passenger 
money, current voy- 
ages 

Credits 

Dividend account 

Taxes 

Profit and loss account. 

Toul 



Guilders. 

z, 600,000 

878,000 

>4,633 

560 

2,005 

89.341 

24,291 
230,340 

",548 

50Z 

5,547 



202,233 
130,656 
zoo, 490 

2,327 
1,032 



3,294,505 



1643,200 

352,956 

5,883 

225 

806 
35.915 

9,765 
92,597 



8z,898 

52,524 

40,397 

935 

415 
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The fleet consisted on January 1,1899, of the following steamers: 

Gross tonnage. 

Oranje Nassau if 304 

Prins Frederik Hendrik ; i, 642 

Prins Maurits 1,310 

Prins Willem I i, 723 

Prins Willem II i, 641 

Prins Willem III i, 682 

Prins Willem IV i, 720 

Prins Willem V i, 825 

The shares of the company were quoted on October 5, 1899, on 
the Amsterdam exchange, at 119^. 

The Baltic Steamship Company (Stoomvaart Maatschappij Oost- 
zee) was organized February 10, 1897, and incorporated for a term 
of years that expires December 31, 1926; headquarters at Amster- 
dam. The original capital was 500,000 guilders ($201,000), which 
was increased by 500,000 guilders ($201,000) when the new steam- 
ships now building were authorized. The original steamers were 
the following: 

Gross tonnage. 

Bussum (lost May, 1898) (♦) 

Hilversum i»432 

Leersum , i»484 

Heelsum i, 500 

The Ootmarsum^ of 2,100 tons, and the Loppersum^ of 1,800 tons, 
are now building at West Hartlepool, England, by William Grey 
&Co. 

The dividend for seven months of 1897 was 4)^ per cent, and 
for 1898 it was 6 per cent, while 32,000 guilders ($12,864) have been 
carried to the reserve fund. The stock, which has all been placed 
in shares of 500 to 1,000 guilders ($201 to $402), is quoted at 119 
to 120, and has been 125. 

• The Holland Steamship Company (HoUandsche Stoomboot Maat- 
schappij), whose ships ply between Dutch and English ports, was 
organized January 31, 1885, and incorporated for a term of years 
ending December 31, 191 5; headquarters at Amsterdam. The cap- 
ital is 600,000 guilders ($241,200), divided into six hundred shares, 
all placed and paid up. 

In August, 1895, there were issued 5 per cent bonds to the 
amount of 250,000 guilders ($100,500), of which ninety-one bonds 
of 1,000 guilders ($402) each are not issued; drawn, 21,000 guilders 
($8,442). 

Dividends, 1 885-1 893, none; 1894-96, 5 percent; 1897, 9 per cent. 

— _ — — . ^ 



♦ Not ascertained. 
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The fleet consisted on January i, 1899, of the following steamers: 

Gross tonnage. 

Amstelstroom 801 

Rijnstroom 877 

Ijstroom 1,017 

Zaanstroom 990 

The shares of the company were quoted on the Amsterdam ex- 
change October 5, 1899, at 133. 

The American Petroleum Company (Amerikaanische Petroleum 
Maatschappij) was organized March 11, 1891, and was incorporated 
for a period that expires December 31, 1920; headquarters at Rot- 
terdam, with branch office at Antwerp. The capital originally was 
5,000,000 guilders ($2,010,000), which was increased to 6,250,000 
guilders ($2,512,500) in 1895 and to 7,850,000 guilders ($3,155,700) 
in 1897, divided into one hundred and fifty-seven shares of 50,000 
guilders ($20,100), all placed and paid up. 

The fleet consisted January i, 1899, of the following: 



Name. 



I Gross 
tonnage. 



American ' i 3t53i 

Bremerhaven 3.255 

Charlois • 2,944 

Chester 2,531 

Hainault | i»734 



Name. 



La Campine.. 
La Flandre.... 
La Hesbaye., 

Ocean 

Rotterdam ... 



Gross 
tonnage. 



2,595 
2,047 
2,701 
2,326 
4,157 



The Royal Packet Company (Koninklijke Paketvaart Maat- 
schappij) was organized September 4, 1888, and was incorporated 
for a term of fifty years from August 10, 1888; headquarters at 
Amsterdam. The capital is 6,000,000 guilders ($2,412,000), divided 
into two series, one amounting to 4,000,000 guilders ($1,608,000) 
and the other to 2,000,000 guilders ($804,000). Shares are 1,000 
guilders ($402), and all have been placed. 

There were issued in November, 1888, 4 per cent bonds to the 
amount of 2,000,000 guilders ($804,000), which was supplemented 
by a further issue of bonds of the same denomination (4 per cent) 
in 1889 to the amount of 1,000,000 guilders ($402,000), to be taken 
up by yearly drawings from 1892 to 1896, coupons due January i and 
July I. 

Of the profits, after paying 6 per cent to the shareholders, 10 
per cent of the balance is carried to the reserve and the remainder 
is divided as follows : Fifteen per cent to the board df management, 
5 per cent to the general agent, 5 per cent to the personnel, 20 per 
cent to the holders of certain notes, and 55 per cent to the share- 
holders. 
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The dividends have been — 



Per cent 



1890.., 
1 891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896.., 



o 
2 

7 
9 

7.5 
10 



1897 '. 9 

Dividends are payable in June. 

The fleet consisted of the following steamers on January i, 1899: 



Name. 



Bantam 

Bawean 

Borneo 

Boths 

Brouwer 

Camphuys 

Carpantier (de) 

Celebes 

Coen 

Diemen (von) 

General Pel 

Goens (von) 

Gouv. Gen. Jacob 

Gouv. Gen. van Lansberge.. 

Gouv. Gen, Mijer 

Graaf van Bylandt 

Imhoof 



Gross 
tonnage. 



2,133 

935 

2 1047 

1.383 

559 

712 

1,283 

2,296 

1,386 

1,284 

1,301 

1,08s 

2,176 

895 

842 

1,208 

1,900 



Name. 



Japara 

Lijn 

Maetsuycker 

Maha Vajerunhis... 

Med an 

Nieuhuys 

Outhoorn 

Pr. Alexander. 

Reael 

Reynierz 

Reynst*. 

Riebeeck 

Siak 

Speelman 

Swaerdecroon. 

Swool (van) 

Tambora 



Gross 
tonnage. 



1,249 
1,014 

1,390 

1,182 

665 

663 

1,717 
1,099 

1,383 
661 

1,438 
664 
397 

1,083 
661 

1,825 

1,336 



The balance sheet on December 31, 1897, was: 



Debit. 



Cash on hand 

Money on deposit... 

Service of loan of 1888.... 

Debt from formation of 
line 

Steamers of the company. 

Establishments in India. 

OflSce furniture at Am- 
sterdam and Batavia.» 

Steamers building 

Insurance premiums 
paid in 1897 

Stock and warehouse 

Coal stock. 

General agency at Ba- 
tavia 

Officers' and engineers' 
credit 

Supporting fund... 

Sundry debits. 

ToUl 



Guilders. 
275,276 
929,000 
60,500 

398,000 

6,040,000 

61,000 



78,165 

124,754 
435,327 
229,847 

985,720 

59.074 
63,819 
225,760 



9,966,244 



$110, 66z 
373,458 
24,321 

159,990 

2,428,080 

24,522 



31,429 

50,151 
175,001 
92,398 

396,5*59 

23,748 
25,655 
90,758 



4,006,430 



Credit. 



Capital 

4 per cent bonds 

Bonds due January i, 
1898. 

Coupons jof bonds due 
January 1, 1898. 

Coupons of bonds not 
yet presented 

Insurance reserve ac- 
count ', 

Balance credit, officers 
and engineers 

Reserve account 

Supi>orting fund of per- 
sonnel 

Sundry credits 

Taxes ... 

Dividend account 

Dividend specified 
notes 

Profit and loss account. 

Total 



Guilders. 
6,000,000 
i,8z6,ooo 

190,000 

40,120 

6,703 
703,661 

59,382 
154,918 

78,555 
294,328 

15,136 
540,000 

65,526 
1,915 



9,966,244 



$2,412,000 
730,032 

76,380 

16,128 

2,69s 

282,872 

23,872 
62,281 

3X,574 

118,320 

6,085 

217,080 

26,341 
769 



4,006,430 
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The company does a coasting business in the Dutch East Indies. 

The shares of the company are quoted on the Amsterdam ex- 
change October 5, 1899, at 170. 

The Zealand Steamship Company (Stoomvaart Maatschappij Zee- 
land) was organized June 22, 1875, and was incorporated for a period 
ending December 31, 1909; headquarters at Amsterdam. The ships 
of the company ply between Flushing (Vlissingen) and England. 

The capital is 2,041,000 guilders ($820,482), divided into four 
thousand and eighty-two shares of 500 guilders ($201) each and two 
series, and all is placed. 

Five per cent bonds were issued in 1875 to the amount of 1,000,- 
000 guilders ($402,000) and 5 per cent bonds of 1885 to the amount 
of 2,000,000 guilders ($804,000), fully paid off. In October, 1886, a 
new 3 per cent loan was emitted to the amount of 3,600,000 guilders 
($1,447,200), to be redeemed in forty years, of which loan on January 
I, 1898, 3,054,000 guilders ($1,227,708) were in circulation. Coupons 
due in January and July. A loan was made July, 1895, to the 
amount of 2,810,898.35 guilders ($1,129,981) in connection with the 
State railways at 3^ per cent for the construction of three new 
steamers, the fleet of the company being mortgaged to the railway 
company. 

After writing off depreciation, 5 per cent is paid to shareholders 
of the amount of their shares and also 5 per cent to the sharehold- 
ers of Series A. The balance then remaining is divided as follows; 
Ten per cent to the reserve fund, 5 per cent to commissaries, 5 per 
cent to the management, 5 per cent to chief employees, and 75 
per cent to the shareholders. 

In 1897, the fleet, consisting of 10 steamers, made 730 voyages; 
87,968 passengers were carried. 

The gross receipts for the year 1897 were: 



Description. 



Amount. 



Receipts, passengers and baggage.. 
Carrying merchandise and parcels.. 

Carrying mail 

Rent of cabins. 

Extraordinary receipts. 

Total 



Guilders. 




707,164.58 


^284,280 


507,750-30 


204,1x6 


380,950.02 


i53.Ma 


40,127.99 


16,131 


30,965.24 


12,448 


1,666,958.13 


670,117 



Receipts per voyage were 2,283.50^ guilders ($918). Expenses 
of exploitation were 1,401,122.31}^ guilders ($563,251); or, per voy- 
age* i>9i9-34^ guilders ($771). On June i, 1897, a day service, in 
addition to the ordinary night service, was put on. 

Dividends, from 1875 to 1881, nothing; 1882, shares Series A and 
B, 5.4 per cent; 1883, same, 6 per cent; 1884, 6 per cent; 1885, ^ 
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per cent; 1886, 6 per cent; 1887 to 1897, nothing. Dividends paya- 
ble first half of July. 

The balance sheet on December 31, 1897, was: 



Cash on hand 

Repairing shops 

Warehouse 

Coal account 

Exchange account 

Money on deposit 

Stock account 

Printed matter. 

Tickets * 

Material for port service. 

Insurance account 

Deposit 

Reserve fund 

Boiler fund 

Boiler fund, new steam- 
ers 

Slaughterhouse, etc 

Steamers 

Wharves, buildings, and 
furniture 

Engines and tools. 

Mortgage-loan fund 

Sundry debits. 

Total , 



>it. 




Guilders. 




181,527 


$72,974 


13.59a 


5,464 


20,179 


8,1X3 


18,063 


7,261 


39.423 


15,848 


93,000 


37,386 


5,500 


2,2XZ 


8,iix 


3,261 


1.599 


643 


6,082 


2,445 


63.835 


25,661 


27.315 


10,981 


22,250 


8,945 


432,764 


174.051 


56.058 


22,535 


1.309 


526 


6,585.543 


2,647,388 


60,000 


24,Z20 


15,000 


6,030 


99,240 


39,894 


. 451,659 


x8i,567 


8,202,049 


3,297,203 



Credit. 



Capital 

Bonds and stocks. 

Mortgage loan 

Reserve fund 

Boiler fund.« 

Boiler fund, new steam- 
ers 

Guaranties 

Bonds of z886, drawn 

Interest account of same 
loan 

Dividends not divided- 
Sundry credits 



ToUl.. 



Guildtrs, 
3,041,000 
9,545,000 
2,810,898 
33,506 
499f97x 

56,058 
27,3x5 
4,000 

46,080 

300 

148,926 



8,202,049 



$816,46* 

1,023,090 

X, 129,981 

9,047 

200,985 

22,535 
10,985 
x,6o8 

18,524 

X2Z 

59,865 



3,297,263 



The fleet consisted on January i, 1899, of eight steamers: 

Gross tonnage. 

Duitschland i, 653 

Engeland 1,648 

Nederland i, 660 

Koningin Regentes -. : i, 947 

Koningin Wilhelmina 1.943 

Prins Hendrik i,945 

Do I, 573 

Willem Prins von Oranje i, 562 

The preferred shares of the company were quoted on the Amster- 
dam exchange October 5, 1899, at 23^ ; ordinary shares, 16. 

The Netherlands Freight and Passenger Steamship Company 
(Maatschappij voar vracht- en passagiersvaart Nederlandsche Stoom- 
bootschappij) was organized October 12, 1896, for a period ending 
December 31, 1945, with headquarters at Rotterdam. 

The capital is 600,000 guilders ($241,200), divided into six hundred 
shares, all placed. 

On April i, 1897, there were issued 4^ per cent bonds to the 
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amount of 750,000 guilders ($301,500) in bonds of 1,000 g^uilders 
($4oa) ; coupons due April i and October i. The same is to be paid 
by drawings within thirty years, the first to take place in 1900, the 
last in 1927. 

The profits are divided thus: Five per cent of the paid-up capital 
goes to shareholders; the remainder, up to 10 per cent, is carried to 
the reserve fund ; after that, 5 per cent of balance goes to the man- 
agement, 10 per cent to the commissaries, 5 per cent to same and 
managers as a premium, 10 per cent to initiators* shares, 70 per cent 
to the shareholders. 

The steamers on January i, 1899, were: 

Gross tonnage. 

Bauvier 1 731 

Batavier II 1,096 

Batavier III 1,096 

Holland 726 

The Rotterdam Lloyd Steamship Company (Rotterdamsche 
Lloyd), the ships of which ply from Rotterdam to the Dutch East 
Indies, was organized July 6, 1883, for a period of twenty-five years; 
headquarters at Rotterdam. 

The original capital was 4,000,000 guilders ($1,608,000) and was 
increased in 1893 to 6,000,000 guilders ($2,412,000), divided into 
twehve thousand shares of 500 guilders ($201) each, of which 5,000,- 
000 guilders ($2,010,000) was placed. The entire capital must be 
placed by December 31, 1908. 

On January i, 1890, there was authorized a 4 per cent loan of 
2,000,000 guilders ($804,000), of which 1,000,000 guilders ($402,000) 
was emitted, and in March, 1891, the remainder; coupons due Janu- 
ary i and July i. The remaining bonds, amounting on April 13, 1898, 
to 1,300,000 guilders ($522,600), were added, so as to make total 
emission 3,000,000 guilders ($1,206,000). 

Dividends have been as follows from 1884 to 1897: 



Year. 



1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
i88q 
1890 



Rate. 



Per ctnt. 
o 

3 
a 
6.35 

XI 

9.5 
7 



Year. 



zSgx 
1893 
1893 
x8q4 
X895 
Z896 
1897 



Rate. 



Per cent. 
6.5 
5-5 
6.35 
6.S 
6 

3 
8.S 
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The Steamships of the company on January i, 1899, were: 



Name. 



Ardjoena 

Ariadne 

Bogar 

Bromo 

Drenthe , 

Ged^ 

Lawoe (ex-Zuid-Holland). 

Malang 

Merapi 



Gross 
tonnage. 



2,604 
1.254 
3,682 
2,510 
2,231 
2.995 
2,602 
3.650 
2,590 



Name. 



Oengarau (ex-Samarang)... 

Salah 

Seniar. 

Smeroe (ex-Soerabajra).- 

Soembing (ex-Batavia) 

Afrikaan 

Ameland (ex-Parhlands).... 
Indiaan (ex-County Deny). 



Gross 
tonnage. 



2,585 

2,6Z2 
X.293 

2,534 
2,549 
1,172 
2,520 
1,887 



The balance sheet December 31, 1897, was: 



Debit. 



Steamships 

Building Wilhelmina 

quay 

Share account. 

Stock account 

Current year insurance... 

Cash on hand 

Sundry debits.. 

Current vojrages 

Bills of exchange 

Deposit account..... 

Total 



Guilders. 
4,522,797 

156,800 

36,113 

399,822 

153,331 
328,638 

284,523 
69,921 
25,270 

400,000 



6,377.215 



|z, 8x8, 164 

63.034 
14,517 

160,728 
61,639 

132,113 

"4,378 
28,108 
10,159 

z6o,8oo 



2,563,640 



Credit. 



Capital 

Bonds 

Reserve fund 

Insurance account 

Reserve premiums 

Reserve losses 

Credits .«- 

Dividends and coupons 

not paid 

Supporting fund 

Dividend account 

Balance profit and loss.. 

Total 



Guilders. 
4,000,000 
1,400,000 
59,851 
370,818 
68,029 
22,110 
88,024 

1,773 

20,000 

340,000 

5.710 



6,377,215 



$1,608,000 
562,800 
24,062 
149,068 
27,347 
8,888 
35.747 

713 

8,040 

136,680 

2,295 



2,563,640 



The shares of the company are quoted on the Amsterdam ex- 
change October 5, 1899, at 136. 

The Royal Netherlands Company for Petroleum in the Dutch 
East Indies (Koninklijke Nederlandsche Maatschappij tat exploi- 
tatie van Petroleum-bronnen in Nederlandsche-Indie) was organized 
June 16, 1890, for a period ending August 8, 1958; headquarters 
'S Gravenhage (The Hague). 

The original capital was 1,300,000 guilders ($522,600); in- 
creased in 1892 to 2,300,000 guilders ($924,600) and in 1896 to 5,000,- 
000 guilders ($2,010,000), and again in 1898 by 1,500,000 guilders 
($603,000). These last shares were all to be issued by January i, 
1899. 

.On July I, 1896, there were authorized 4^ per cent bonds of 
3,000,000 guilders ($1,206,000), of which 1,500,000 ($603,000) were 
payable in twenty-five years. 

Under the statutes, only Netherlanders or residents of the Neth- 
erlands and the Netherlands Indies, or companies established in 
either, can be shareholders. 

This company enjoys the privilege for seventy-five years from 
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August 8, 1883, granted by His Highness Panegren Indradi Radja, 
emir of Langkat, of developing petroleum wells along the Lipan 
River. 

The company's fleet consisted on January i, 1899, of the tank 
steamers Babalan of 536 tons, Berandan of 466 tons, fiesitang of 417 
\,oxi%^ Halaban of 536 tons, and Sultan van Lankat oi 3,225 tons — all 
built in 1896 and 1897. 

The balance sheet on December 31, 1897, was: 



Debit. 



. Credit. 



Jndimn mdwunistration. 

Cash on hand 

Bank accounts 

Agenu 

Deblu «. 

Buildings and engines..... 

Refinery^ 

Dwellings... 

Wells. 

Pipes 

DecanTille Railway 

Tank steamers. 

Ships 

Warehouse stdck 

Plant and bridges, etc.... 

Refinery at Besiun 

Tank installation at 

Panlcalan Soesoe 

Refined petroleum 



Totol. 



Home administrcUion. 

Concession 

Reserve fund 

Bonds deposited (not is- 
sued) , 

Cash 

Bank account 

Debtors 

Tank insUllations. 

Stock and warehouse on 



same 

Merchandise shipped 

Office furniture 

Laboratory 

Tank steamers 

Administration of chief 

administrator 



Total.. 



GuiUUrt, 

10,740 

356.337 

3S3»8«9 

186,575 

843.586 

960,638 

869,553 

60,293 

550,258 

45.556 

593,982 

239,431 

1,294,626 

128,003 

1,593.826 

101,969 
1,265,894 



8,643,085 



793.137 
793,700 

1,500,000 

I2Z 
5,607,647 

z6z,305 
1,176,656 

44X,396 

x.309.507 

3,000 

2,000 

347,629 

8,651,797 



20,685,795 



l4.3«7 
M3.347 
143.335 

75.003 
338,730 
386,176 
108,360 

34.338 
221,304 

18,314 
«57.979 

93,331 
530,440 

51.457 
640,718 

40,993 
508,889 



Indian administration. 

Direction 

CrediU 



3.474.530 



3'8,439 
318,665 

603,000 

49 

3,354.274 

64,804 

473,016 

17.847 

526,422 

z,2o6 

804 

99.547 

3,478,022 



Total 

Home administration. 

CapiUl 

Reserve account 

Extraordinary reserve 

account 

4J^ per cent bonds 

Creditors 

Dividend account. 

Profit and loss account.. 



8.315,690 



ToUl.. 



Guilders. 

8.430,497 

212,588 



8,643,085 



5,000,000 
806,314 

9.054.500 
3,000,000 

4».343 

6,758 

3,776,980 



30,685,795 



13.389,060 
85,460 



3,010,000 
334.098 

3.639.909 

I,306,000 

16,620 

2,717 
1,116,346 



8,315.690 



The shares of the company are quoted on the Amsterdam ex- 
change October 5, 1899, at 1 78-181. 



POSTAL CONTRACTS. 



By the law of April 8, 1893, the contract made under date of 
November 12, 1892, by the company with the Ministry of Water 
Ways, Trade, and Commerce and the Ministry for the Colonies was 
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approved. This contract, covering the carrying of the mails be- 
tween the Netherlands and the Netherlands- East Indies, is as fol- 
lows, as translated in this office: 

Article i. The company agrees to make regular fortnightly voyages with 
steamers under the Dutch flag from Amsterdam to Batavia, and vice versa, and to 
carry the mails in the way and manner hereinafter stipulated. 

Art. 2. The company will be permitted to use» in carrying on this service as 
described in article i, steamers now in use or those now building, the last named ^ 
under the Ministry of Water Ways, Trade, and Commerce and the Ministry for the 
Colonies. When the company finds it impossible to carry on the service with 
the above-mentioned steamers, it will be empowered to charter temporarily such 
other steamers as shall be necessary for that purpose. It must, however, within 
.the limit of twelve months, provide for the completion of its fleet. Steamers which 
may be brought into the trade in substitution for those mentioned in article i, or 
for other reasons, must be constructed in Holland under plans and specifications 
approved by the ministries aforesaid. The obligation to build the steamers in 
Holland relates only, so far as their building in Dutch shipyards is concerned, to 
ships which come up to the requirements of the service of the company, according 
to the stipulations of this contract and the obligation to deliver them within the 
time they could be delivered if built in foreign shipyards and at no higher price. 
Any infraction of these conditions will be punished by a fine of 25,000 florins 
($10,000) for each offense. All differences in explanation of or carrying out the 
terms of the foregoing shall be decided by three arbiters, who shall be named by 
both parties jointly. In case no understanding shall be reached by the parties to 
the contract as to their appointment within a period of six weeks, then the arbiters 
shall be named by the cantonal judge of the first canton at Amsterdam on the peti- 
tion of the aggrieved party. 

Art. 3. The steamers shall leave Amsterdam every fortnight on Saturdays and 
Batavia every fortnight on Wednesdays. The Ministries of Water Ways, Com- 
merce, and Industry and of the Colonies are authorized to prescribe other sailing 
days on giving the company three months' notice. Notice of the precise hour of 
departure from Amsterdam or Batavia shall be given to the respective post-office 
by the commander or other oflScer in charge of the ship. 

Art. 4. On the outward and return voyage, entry shall be made into the har- 
bors of Genoa, Italy, and Padang, Sumatra, to take mails. The mail from the 
Netherlands to be forwarded by land, which will be taken on board at Genoa, must 
be ready to be transported from Genoa at 2 o'clock p. m. of the twelfth day out 
from Amsterdam. The postal authorities are, however, authorized to prescribe 
another hour of boarding the mails if the mail route should be changed. When 
delay from Amsterdam is foreseen, so that the steamer must reach Genoa after 
the twelfth day, as stipulated in article 3, the company must give notice imme- 
diately to the postal authorities of the Netherlands, specifying the day of the prob- 
able arrival of the steamer at Genoa. The mail must be ready to be boarded at 2 
o'clock of the last-mentioned day at Genoa. In case the arrival of the mail from 
the Netherlands at Genoa should be delayed, the steamer must, if necessary, wait 
twenty-four hours, receiving therefor as compensation 200 guilders (|8o) for every 
twelve hours' delay. 

The ministries above named are authorized to have the mail shipped or delivered 
either temporarily or permanently at any other places than those named in this 
contract, and to make new regulations therefor, indemnifying the company duly 
for damage suffered. If the parties do not come to an agreement in^'the premises, 
the ultimate decision shall be referred to three arbiters, of approved character, to 
S C R — M M 7. 
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' l)c appointed by the parties, who shall fix the amount of indemnity to be paid 
the company. The provisions of article 2 shall be applicable to the appointment 
of the arbiters. 

Art. 5. The company is authorized on the outward and return voyages to enter 
steamers at the ports of Southampton, Port Said, Suez, Colombo, and such other 
ports as it might wish to enter afterwards; this, however, subject to the approval of 
the Ministries of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry and for the Colonies. The 
steamers may also, notice being given to the postal authorities of the Netherlands, 
call at the port of Djeddah, the mail to be boarded or delivered at the said ports 
only when entry can not be made at the other ports mentioned. 

Art. 6. On arrival at the port of destination or port of call on the voyage where 
the mail has to be delivered, the same shall be discharged in the first place and be 
transported to the post-ofiice, according to the directions of the postal authorities of 
the Netherlands and the Dutch East Indies. In case of arrival at night, the trans- 
portation of the mail will take place as early as possible on th^ following morning. 
As to boarding the mail at Amsterdam or Batavia or other port, the company must 
comply with the regulations prescribed by the postal authorities of the Netherlands 
and the Dutch East Indies. 

Art. 7. The voyage must be made, except in case of force majeure, as follows: 

(i) From Amsterdam to Genoa and from Genoa to Amsterdam in twelve days. 

(2) From Genoa to Batavia, leaving Genoa between April i and September 30, 
twenty-nine days; between October i and March 31, thirty days. 

(3) From Batavia to Genoa, leaving Batavia between April i and September 30, 
thirty-one days; between October i and March 31, thirty days. 

On the voyage to Batavia, the steamers are not allowed to remain longer than 
six hours at Genoa after boarding the mail. 

Art. 8. If, in case of damage or on account of force majeure, the boats are com- 
pelled to enter a port on the voyage and remain many days, the company must 
forward the mails, if occasion offers, to their destination by the first opportunity 
afforded, expense of so forwarding to be for the account of the Government. 

Art. 9. The mail must be placed on board the steamers apart from all other 
merchandise in a portion of the ship especially fitted up for the purpose, free from 
danger from water, fire, or other such destructive agency, or from theft. This 
place of deposit must be guarded by well-secured locks. 

Art. 10. In case of accident or shipwreck, every possible means must be taken 
to save the mails. The company agrees to give special instructions to this end to 
the masters of the steamers. 

Art. II, The company receives payment for carrying the mails according to the 
scale stipulated for this service at the postal convention of July 4, i8gi, or as may 
be stipulated later in case this convention should be changed. The Government 
guarantees to the company for mail service, in accordance with the above-referred- 
to scale, the sum of 2,400 guilders ($960) for every voyage from Amsterdam to 
Batavia and from Batavia to Amsterdam. In cases of voyages which for any 
reason are not made or are partially completed, the company shall receive no pay- 
ment except the application to fines mentioned previously, according to article 18 a. 

Art. 12. The company shall gradually increase the speed of the steamers either 
by improving same or replacing them by other steamers or in any other manner. 
Within five years from the going into force of this contract, the company shall 
shorten the voyage from Genoa to Batavia and from Batavia to Genoa by two 
days, and the voyage from Genoa to Amsterdam and from Amsterdam to Genoa 
by one day; as regards the voyage from Amsterdam to Genoa, not before the Min- 
istries of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industries and of the Colonies shall request 
the same. The voyages must be made from Genoa to Batavia by sailings from 
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April I to September 30 in twenty-seven days; sailings from October i to March 
31. in twenty-eight days; from Batavia to Genoa from April i to September 30 in 
twenty-nine days and from October i to March 31 in twenty-eight days; from 
Amsterdam to Genoa in eleven or twelve days, as before-mentioned ministers 
prescribe. 

The guaranteed amount named in article 11 will be increased to 4,000 guilders 
($1,600) per voyage from the time that the shortening of the voyages takes effect. 
If the company wishes to make a contract for still further shortening the voyages, 
parties will make agreements with respect thereto at a later date. If the company 
fails to fulfill the above-described requirement to shorten the voyage by two days 
(exclusive of clearly proved force majeure) at the end of the fifth year of the contract, 
the payment of the sum guaranteed by article 11 shall stop until the period when the 
voyages shall begin to be shortened. 

Art. 13. The payment of the amounts due the company in accordance with this 
contract will be made quarterly by the Ministry of Water Ways, Commerce, and 
Industry on a statement to be made by the company. 

Art. 14. The transportation of boxes, bags, or satchels which serve or may have 
served for carrying the mails and are returned empty by postal authorities at one 
place to those of another shall not be charged for. 

Art. 15. Carrying of letters, outside the postal authorities* arrangements, by the 
company or by the crew of the steamers, is prohibited. In addition to the infliction 
of the penalties prescribed by law for such clandestine carrying of mail matter, the 
postal authorities of the Netherlands and the Dutch East Indies will be authorized 
to demand the discharge of persons from the service of the ships in case they are 
found guilty of repeatedly carrying such matter clandestinely. 

Art. 16. The company is not permitted to transfer the service to third parties 
without the consent of the Ministries of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industries 
and of the Colonies. Agreements subletting such obligations require the approval 
of the above ministers before going into force. 

Art. 17. The company is positively forbidden to make contracts with foreign 
postal authorities for transportation of mails by its steamers without the consent 
of the Ministries of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry and of the Colonies, or 
to carry mail in any other way than by order of the postal authorities of the Nether- 
lands and the Dutch East Indies. For every voyage, whenever such prohibited 
mail transportation occurs, the company loses all claim for mail payment; besides, 
the Government shall be justified in breaking the contract immediately without 
responsibility for indemnification for damage thus incurred. 

Art. 18. Without prejudice in regard to claims which may be made against the 
company on account of nonfulfillment of agreements made by contract or by law, 
the following fines will be payable, except in case of force majeure. 

{a) A fine of 700 guilders ($281) shall be inflicted for every day one of the steamers 
leaves Amsterdam or Batavia later than the day stipulated for sailing, with the 
understanding, however, that when the voyage has not been commenced within a 
week of the stipulated day of sailing a fine of 5,000 guilders (|2,oio), without any 
deduction, will be imposed. 

(3) A fine of 260 guilders ($80) will be imposed for every twelve hours or part 
thereof that the voyage from Amsterdam to Genoa of a steamer is delayed beyond 
the time prescribed in articles 7 and 12. For a delay of less than six hours, no fine 
may be inflicted. 

{c) A fine of 20 guilders ($8.04) per hour will be imposed for the first six hours, 
of 25 guilders ($10.05) per hour for the second six hours, of 30 guilders ($12.06) for 
the third six hours, of 35 guilders ($14.07) for the fourth six hours that the voy- 
age from Genoa to Batavia or from Batavia to Genoa lasts longer than the time 
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stipulated in article 7, and, further, 35 guilders (I14.07) for every further delayed hour 
of arrival. As soon as the time of the voyage shall be reduced forty-eight hours, 
the alwvc-mentioned fine will be increased as follows: Thirty-five guilders (1*14.07) 
per hour for the first six hours, 40 guilders ($16.08) per hour for the second six hours, 
50 guilders ($20.10) per hour for the third six hours, 60 guilders ($24. 12) per hour for 
the fourth six hours, and 60 guilders ($24.12) further per hour for period in excess 
of one day. 

{d) A fine of 1,500 guilders ($603) shall be imposed whenever a steamer, contrary 
to article 7, remains longer than six hours at Genoa. 

{e) A fine of from 10 to 250 guilders ($4.02 to $100) shall be inflicted for taking 
insufiicient care of the mail. ♦ ♦ * 

(/) A fine of from 10 to 250 guilders ($4.02 to $100) shall be imposed for erro- 
neous delivery of mail. etc. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Article 19 provides that this contract shall endure for fifteen 
years. 

Article 20 provides that the present contract shall be considered 
as apart of the contract made by the Government with the Rotterdam 
Lloyd Company and to be construed with reference to the same. 

Article 21 provides that expense incurred in stamps, legalizations, 
etc., shall be for the account of the company. 

The contract between the Government and the Royal West Indian 
Mail for carrying the mail from Amsterdam to Paramaribo and Cu- 
ragao and return, approved by the law of March 20, 1896, reads (sub- 
stantially) as follows: 

Article i. The company agrees to carry the mail from Amsterdam to Para- 
maribo and Cura9ao and from Paramaribo and Cura9ao to Amsterdam by steamers 
under the Dutch flag once every three weeks. 

Art. 2. The company is authorized to use for this service the steamers now in 
the service and those now building. In case of loss of any of the steamers, it is 
empowered to use steamers under foreign flags if no steamers under the Dutch flag 
are obtainable. The plans of the new steamers must be approved by the Ministry 
of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry. If the company violates the preceding 
provisions, it shall be fined 15,000 guilders ($6,000). 

Art. 3. The steamers shall sail from Amsterdam every three weeks, on Thurs- 
days at 10 o'clock a. m. Steamers shall leave Paramaribo and Cura9ao every three 
weeks, according to schedule. The day and time of sailing from Paramaribo and 
Cura9ao must be given to the postal authorities forty-eight hours before by the 
agent of the company. 

Art. 4. On the voyage from Amsterdam to Paramaribo, no other port may be 
entered without the consent of the Minister of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry. 
In case mail is delayed at the port of departure, steamers must, if necessary, wait 
twenty-four hours, being indemnified therefor at the rate of 15 guilders (|6) per 
hour. On the voyage from Paramaribo to Amsterdam, the port of Havre may be 
entered and any other port agreed upon. If desired by the postal department, the 
mails and parcels post must be discharged at Havre or any other port. 

Art. 5. The voyages, except in case of force majeure, must be made as follows: 
From Amsterdam to Paramaribo, nineteen days; from Paramaribo to Cura9ao, ten 
days; Cura9ao to Paramaribo to the time of departure from Havre, fifteen days; 
from Paramaribo to Havre, nineteen days; and .from Havre to Amsterdam, four 
days. 
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Art. 6. On arrival at port of destination or any other port of call, mail must be 
delivered at once or brought to the post-office. In case of arrival at night, mail 
must be delivered as early as possible the next morning. 

Art. 7. In case of being compelled to enter a port of call and a delay of three 
or more days be incurred, the company must forward the mail by first opportunity 
offering. The expense of such forwarding is for the account of the Government in 
case the delay be not caused by the carelessness of the company. 

Art. 8. Mail matter and registered mail must be deposited on board the steam- 
ers in a safe, to be protected as much as possible against fire, water, and theft, the 
safes to be provided with good locks. Should there not be sufficient room in the safe, 
parcel-post matter may be stored in the hold. 

Art. 9. In case of shipwreck, eyery possible means must be taken to save the 
mail, and masters of steamers must be instructed to take special precautions to 
that end. 

Art. id. The company shall receive for every voyage outward or inward the 
sum of 1,400 guilders ($560). If the parcel post consumes more than 2 cubic 
meters, 40 guilders ($16) per cubic meter shall be paid for the additional space. 
The company is authorized to transform the three weeks into a fortnightly service, 
the days of sailing to be arranged with the postal department. During the time 
that this contract remains in force, the company will receive payment at the rate 
of 47,600 guilders (^519,040) per calendar year for forty-eight or fifty-two voyages in 
the year. For voyages not made or partly made, no payment will be due. 

Art. II. Payments shall be made quarterly by the Minister of Water Ways, Com- 
merce, and Industry. 

Art. 12. Boxes, satchels, and bags that have been used in carrying the mails 
shall be returned free of charge. 

Art. 13. Clandestine carrying of mails is forbidden. 

Art. 14. The company can not transfer the service to third parties without con- 
sent of the Minister of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry. 

Art. 15. The company is inhibited from carrying mails for other governments 
without the consent of the ministry. 

[Article 16 provides schedule of fines.] 

Art. 17. The present contract is in substitution of the contract of February 
14-19, 1883, extended under date of March 27-April 4, 1894, and March 25-26, 1895, 
and is for a i>eriodof five years, the Minister of Water Ways, Commerce, and Indus- 
try being empowered to terminate this contract at any time on the company's 
default. The company will be held to be in default in case of nonpunctual and 
irregular service. 

[Article 18 provides that stamps, legalizations, etc., are for the account of the 
company.] 

The contract with the Zealand Steamship Company for a mail serv- 
ice between the Netherlands and England was signed April 13, 1898, 
and approved by the law of July 14, 1898. The chief articles are: 

Article i. The company agrees to carry on a mail service, quick and regular, 
under the Dutch flag, twice a day, between Flushing and Queensborough, or such 
other English ports as may be agreed upon by the company and the Ministry of 
Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry. 

Art. 2. The company shall use for the service described in article i first-class 
steamers of at least 800 tons, which are able to compete with the best steamers of 
like tonnage of other lines plying between England and the Continent. The 
steamers now in use are considered satisfactory for the service. When the vessels 
before mentioned prove hereafter to be inadequate, the company shall be authorized 
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to charter such others as may be necessary. Her fleet must, however, as soon as 
possible, and at the latest within twelve months, be completed. Steamers which, 
according to article 2, must be substituted, or for other reasons may be brought 
into the trade, must be built in the Netherlands, according to plans to be approved 
by the Ministry of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry. The obligation to build 
steamers in the Netherlands requires that they be built on Dutch wharves, and that 
they answer the needs of the company's service, according to the stipulations of 
the contract, and that they be delivered properly and duly and at a price no higher 
than would be required in foreign yards. For violations of the foregoing the 
company will incur a fine of 15,000 guilders ($6,000) for each infraction. Disagree- 
ments will be referred to three arbiters. 

Art. 3. The director-general of the post-office and telegraph shall fix the hours 
of sailing of the steamers of the company in accordance with the requirements of 
the postal service. 

Art. 4. Steamers shall wait one hour for mail trains when late. 

Art. 5. The passage from Flushing to Queensborough and from Queensbor- 
ough to Flushing must be made by the night steamer in six and three-fourths hours 
at the least and by the day steamer in eight hours at the least. 

[Article 6 provides that other ports than the two specified may be selected. Ar- 
ticle 7 provides that crew must be assisted in boarding the mail, etc.] 

Art. 8. The company shall receive for carrying the mail: {a) For Dutch mail bags 
in both directions, 40,000 guilders ($16,000) per year; {b) for mail bags to and from 
foreign ports, a price to be fixed by the International Postal Union; {c) for parcel 
post to and from the Netherlands and other countries, 6 cents for every parcel 
not exceeding 5 kilograms (11 pounds) in weight. Government guarantees the 
company for service stated in b 260,000 guilders ($104,000), a monthly prepayment 
of 24,000 guilders ($9,600) to be made. The company receives monthly 24,000 guild- 
ers ($9,600) on account of the 300,000 guilders ($120,000) mentioned in sub a and c. 

Art. 9. If the amount paid by foreign postal administrations, mentioned in sub 
c, article 8, exceeds the guaranteed sum of 260,000 guilders ($104,000), half of the 
balance is paid over to the Dutch postal administration. 

Art. 10. Carrying of letters outside of mail bags by company or crew of their 
steamers is strictly forbidden. Besides enforcing regulations made by law on un- 
lawful mail carrying, the postal administration can demand that persons in the 
service of the company, when repeatedly committing unlawful mail carrying, be 
dismissed. 

Art. II. On arrival of steamers at port of destination, the mail will be delivered 
first; if required, the crew of the steamer must assist therein. If for quicker de- 
livery it is desirable to carry mail ashore by boat, the master must put such boat 
with crew at disposal of the postal officer aboard of steamer. In case such officer is 
not on board, the master must bring the mail ashore in the manner described. 

Art. 12. The postal administration is entitled to have the mail accompanied by 
one or more officers. Besides a cabin, the postal officer will have disposal of a 
room connected with the cabin, with sufficient space for office. He will take his 
dinner at the passenger table. The company has to furnish the above free of 
charge. 

Art. 13. The company can not transfer this service to third parties without ap- 
proval of the Minister of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry. 

Art. 14. The company can not object to the supervision exercised by postal 
administration on British territory. 

Art. 15. The company is positively prohibited to carry any other mail than is 
stipulated in this contract, and can not make any arrangements relating to same 
with British or other postal administrations. 

Art. 16. The Minister of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry is authorized to 
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end this contract after October i, 1902, if the amount collected for carrying foreign 
mail bags does not come up to half of the guaranteed sum of 260,000 guilders 
($104,000) during a full calendar year, notifying the company thereof, however; one 
year in advance. The minister can also end this contract if the company does not 
comply with the conditions and stipulations. The company will be responsible for 
damages and interest to the Government and will have to pay the fines. 

Art. 17. Except in case of force majeure, the company is subjected to the fol- 
lowing fines: 

(a) A fine of 10 to 250 guilders ($4. to $100) for insufiScient care of the mail on 
board of steamers or by the crew in shipping and delivering same at Flushing and 
Queensborough. 

(d) A fine of 10 guilders ($4) for every quarter steamers leave Dutch or English 
ports of departure later than is stipulated, except in case steamers have to wait for 
arrival of mail train. 

(c) A fine of 10 guilders ($4) for every quarter or part thereof that the passage 
from Flushing to England or from England to Flushing takes longer than was 
stipulated by article 5. 

(d) A fine of 50 guilders ($20) for every day's delay when another steamer is not 
put in place of a steamer taken out of service. 

(e) A fine of 300 guilders ($120) every time that a steamer is not ready for the 
voyage and that in consequence thereof the voyage is not made. 

(/) A fine of 100 guilders {$40) for every day's delay in carrying out instructions 
given by the postal administration or by the Government commissioner. 

(g) A fine of $300 guilders ($120) if a steamer does not wait at least one hour for 
the arrival of delayed mail train. 

Art. 18. The company is obliged to insure against mishaps every man em- 
ployed by it. 

Art. 19. The Minister of Water Ways, Commerce, and Industry will appoint a 
Government commissioner to see that the stipulations of this contract are carried 
out. The Government is authorized to make investigations on board of steamers 
and to be assisted therein by experts. The Government commissioner, or any other 
oflScial ordered by the minister, is entitled to make the voyage on board of one 
of the steamers, without charge for his passage, to see that the stipulations of this 
contract are carried out. 

Art. 20. This contract is made for the term of ten years, commencing October 
I, 1898. 

Art. 21. The expenses of stamps, etc., for this contract, etc., are at the charge 
of the company. 

The contract made March 19, 1888, by the governor-general of 
the Dutch East Indies with the directors of the Netherlands Steam 
Navigation Company, transferred to the Royal Packet Company, 
for carrying on the packet service during a period of fifteen years 
(1891-1905) in the Dutch East Indian archipelago, reads as follows: 

Managers of the company must be Dutchmen, if headquarters of the company 
is in the Netherlands; their representatives in Dutch East Indies must also be 
Dutchmen. The appointments of managers or of their representatives must be 
approved by the Minister of the Colonies if company has its headquarters in the 
Netherlands, and by the governor-general if the headquarters is in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

The Government or the governor-general can appoint a Government commis- 
sioner, who will be present at the meetings of shareholders of the company, who 
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will be admitted lt» the oflSccs and archives of the coini>any, and who may inspect 
their books and documents. 

The company has to deposit with the Government a sum of 5,000 guilders 
(|2,(xx)) as guaranty, at time of signing contract, for carrying on the stipulations 
of this contract, which sum will be refunded to the company if the contract is com- 
plied with and otherwise will be forfeited. 

The Gtivernment will pay to the company per geographic mile of 15 to the 
tlegree made, the following amounts: 

Guilders. 

(1) From Hatavia, along the south coast, west coast, and northern 

coast of Sumatra, to Edi and back i. 5o=Jk). 60 

(2) From Padang to Olehleh and back 7.00= 2.80 

(3) From Batavia, along Banda and Riouw, to Singapore and back... 10. 00= 4. 00 

(4) From Batavia along Banka, Palembang, Riouw, and Sumatra 

east coast to Edi and back 7. 00= 2. 80 

(5) From Batavia along Sumatra, east coast to Edi and back 7. 00= 2. 80 

(6) From Batavia along Billiton to Pontaniak and back 8.00= 3.20 

(7) From Batavia along the north coast of Java to Soerabaya and back., i. 50= o. 60 

(8) From Soerabaya along Batavia to the southern or eastern division 

of Borneo and back 10.00= 4.00 

(9) From Soerabaya along Macassar, through the Moluccos, along 

Menado back to Macassar and Soerabaya 5.00= 2.00 

(10) From Macassar along Saleier and Boeton to the Kendari Bay and 

back 11.40= 4. 56 

(11) From Macassar to the islands in the Timor Sea and back 12. 50= 5.00 

(12) From Amboina along Banda, the island groups, and the islands 

in the Harafoera and Banda seas and back 15.00= 6.00 

(13) From Amboina, along Ternate, to New Guinea and back 20.00= 8.00 

The governor-general is authorized during the term of this contract to stop lines, 
to call for new lines, or to change lines. When lines are stopped, the company 
will be indemnified, the amount of indemnification to be fixed by this contract. 
The amounts to be paid for new lines or for the extension of existing lines are reg- 
ulated by the governor-general. 

The masters, mates, and engineers employed by the company must be Dutch- 
men, except in extraordinary cases, left to the judgment of the governor-general. 

Except as otherwise provided, the Government exclusively makes use of the 
steamers of the company for carrying passengers, merchandise, and money on 
the lines contracted for. 

The Government has at any time the right to hire one or more steamers from 
the company, paying per steamer, per day, and per register ton of 2.83 cubic meters, 
net contents: For the first 200 tons, 1.25 guilders (50 cents); for the second 200 tons, 
I guilder (40 cents); for the third 200 tons, 75 cents* (30 cents); and for the balance, 
50 cents (20 cents). 

The Government has the right at any time to make use or take possession of one 
or more steamers of the company, paying therefor the price, if necessary, to be 
fixed by experts. If, in consequence of war or general disaster, the exploitation 
expenses of the company are increased to such an extent that they exceed the ordi- 
nary rates 25 per cent during a year's period, the company will be indemnified, the 
amount of same to be fixed by the governor-general. 

Carrying of Government passengers must be done at following prices, per geo- 
graphic mile: First-class, 80 cents (32 cents), with a minimum of 10 guilders ($4); 

* Dutch cents— that is, the one-hundredth of a guilder; United States cents in parentheses. 
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second-class, 40 cents (16 cents), with a minimum of 5 guilders ($2); third-class, 16 
cents (6} cents), with a minimum of 2 guilders (80 cents); fourth-class, 8 cents 
(3J cents), with a minimum of i guilder (40 cents). 

If there is room on the steamers, the company is obliged to carry private pas- 
sengers and merchandise. 

WAR VS. MERCHANT-MARINE SHIPBUILDING. 

As I have not been able to obtain expert opinion upon the effect 
that the building of war ships has had upon the building of vessels 
for the merchant marine, a statement of the condition of the two 
foremost private shipbuilding yards in the Kingdom seems to be the 
best substitute therefor. 

The Fijenoord Steamship and Engine Building Company was es- 
tablished November 10, 1823; headquarters at Rotterdam; duration 
unlimited. The capital was originally 2,000,000 guilders ($804,000), 
in shares of 500 guilders ($201) each; it has been reduced to 672,500 
guilders ($269,000), divided into two thousand six hundred and ninety 
shares of 250 guilders ($100), all placed and paid up. Bonds were 
issued at 5 per cent May 22, 1880, of 1,000,000 guilders ($402,000), 
whereof there are outstanding 425,000 guilders ($70,000). Another 5 
per cent loan of 500,000 guilders ($201,000) was emitted May 22, 1886, 
whereof there are outstanding 225,000 guilders ($90,000). 

Dividends. 



Year. 



1872-1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

X889 

1890 



Rate. 



Per ct. 

7 



Year. 



189X 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Rate. 



Per ct. 



The balance sheet on December 31, 1897, was: 



Debit. 



Stock account 

Cash 

Yards, buildings, 

gines, etc 

Tools, etc 

Work on hand 

Work contracted for. 
Debits 

Total 



Guilders, 
147,489 
190,889 

1,036,660 
277,601 
107,315 

2»38o,507 
107,922 



4,348,438 



IS9.290 
76.737 

416,737 
xiz,6i9 

43.141 
956,962 

43.385 



i,7<yj,Z72 



Credit. 



Shareholders 

Loan of May 22, i88a.... 

Loan of May 22, 1886..... 

Unpaid drawn bonds..... 

Unpaid interest and 
dividend coupons... 

Money received on un- 
finished contracts. 

Credits 

Renewal and reserve 
fund 

Profit and loss account. 

Total 



Guilders. 
672,500 
425,000 
225,000 
150,000 

25.50^ 

2,222,941 
245.249 

230,000 
52,245 



4,248,438 



I270.345 
170,850 

90,450 
60,300 

10,252 

893.623 
98,590 

92,460 

2Z,003 



1,707,872 
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The Royal Steamship and Engine Building Company de Schelde 
was established Octobers, 1875; seat, Flushing; duration, thirty-five 
years; commenced November i, 1875. 

The capital is 600,000 guilders ($240,000), divided in three series, 
each of two hundred shares of 1,000 guilders ($402), all placed and 
paid up. Bonds were issued at 4)^ per cent April 30, 1894, of 1,000,000 
guilders ($402,000), to be refunded within forty years, at a minimum 
amount of 25,000 guilders ($10,000) per year. 

Dividends, 



Year. 



1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883-1891 
1892 



Rate. 



Ptrct, 
5 
5 

5-5 
6 
None. 
5 



Year. 



X893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 



Rate. 



Perct. 
S 
5 

7.4 
7 
7 



The balance sheet on December 31, 1897, was: 



Debit, 


Credit. 


Buildings, sheds, etc. 

Dry dock Prins Hendrik.. 

Wharf at Middleburg 

Tugboat Jacob 


Guilders. 
1,802,739 

X 

300 

X 
X 

I 

X 

13.907 

185,000 

3.019 

122,492 

86,249 

2,685,299 

4.54X 
995 


I724.697 


Capital 


Guilders. 
600,000 
925,000 

6x6,544 
449,068 

2,088,508 

4,541 

220,875 


1241,200 
- 371.850 

247,851 
180,525 


Bonds 


121 


Writing oflE for depre- 
ciation 


Dwellinflrs 




Sundrv credits 


Furniture Account 




Prepayments on works 
in course of construc- 
tion. 


Land bought 






Machinery and tools. 


5.590 

74,371 

1,214 

49,242 

34.672 

1.079.490 

1,825 

400 


839.58X 

1,825 

88,792 


Reserve fund 


Cash account. 


Balance orofit....... ....... 


Sundry debits 

Wares account* 


Total 


Works in construction 

Reserve fund 




Extension factorv.... .•••... 








Total 


4,904.536 


X, 971, 624 


4.904,536 


1,971,624 





All the data used in this report and the text of the postal con- 
tracts have been translated from the Dutch in this office. 

Frank D. Hill, 
Amsterdam, October 6, i8gg. Consul. 
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LONDON. 



CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 



The merchant marine of Great Britain is the most extensive and 
important in the world, and its condition is excellent. The British 
vessels that entered and cleared with cargoes and in ballast at ports in 
the United Kingdom during 1898 numbered 652,083, with a tonnage 
of 169,949,278 tons. The number of foreign vessels that entered and 
cleared for the same period amounted to 61,054, with a tonnage of 
30,898,778 tons. The following table shows the total number and 
tonnage of British vessels that entered and cleared at ports in the 
United Kingdom during 1896, 1897, and 1898: 



Entered and cleared. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Entered 


368,892 
333,987 


84,824,074 
78,604,038 


364,646 
330,208 


86,806,760 
80,299,586 


327.377 
324,706 


85,132,533 
84,816,745 


Cleared 




Total 


702,879 


163,428,1x2 


694,854 


167,106,446 


652,083 


169,949,278 





It will be observed that the number of vessels has decreased 
each year, whereas the tonnage has increased. The decrease, it may 
be mentioned, is in the number of sailing vessels. The above totals 
include vessels which cleared for foreign ports and also coastwise. 
The tonnage of British sailing and steam vessels that entered and 
cleared with cargoes and in ballast at ports in the United Kingdom 
engaged in foreign trade only amounted in 1898 to 64,216,728 tons, 
while the tonnage of foreign vessels amounted to 26,747,238 tons. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

The Government of this country does not pursue any particular 
policy for the purpose of promoting its merchant marine. Subven- 
tions are paid for the use of certain vessels as armed cruisers in case 
of war, and payments are made for the carriage of mails. 

The payment by the revenue department for packet services is 
estimated, for 1899, to amount to ;^836,35o ($4,070,097), and for 
1900 to ;£784,o55 ($3,815,603). The amount paid for the use of 
certain ships as armed cruisers in case of war aggregates nearly 
;^5o,ooo ($243,325) per annum. 
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WAR VESSELS. 

War ships are continually being built both for British and for 
foreign navies. The number of war ships built in the United King- 
dom for foreigners in 1898 was 17, with a gross tonnage of 13,312 
and a net tonnage of 6,732. The effect which the building of war 
ships has upon the construction of merchant vessels may be said to 
consist chiefly in increasing the rate of wages paid to workmen and 
enhancing the price of materials, which would be available for build- 
ing merchant ships if no war ships were constructed. 

SUPERVISION OF MERCHANT MARINE, 

The merchant marine is under the control of the Board of Trade; 
but such control consists principally in protecting life and property 
and in the payment, discharge, and shipping of seamen. 

Recommendations are frequently made to the Government by 
chambers of commerce on questions affecting the interests of ship- 
owners. These chambers of commerce are situated in every impor- 
tant town in Great Britain and often act in concert. I append copy 
of proposed legislation on merchant shipping made in 1884, with 
replies from chambers of commerce and steamship owners. I also 
inclose copy of the merchant shipping acts, 1894 to 1857.* 

The policies of other nations toward their merchant shipping do 
not meet with much discussion or criticism in this country, nor are 
they copied. 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

With regard to the materials used for shipbuilding, practically 
the whole of the steel plates and bars and the forgings are produced 
in this country; but some large steel castings are at present being 
imported from Herr F. Krupp, of Essen, Germany, mainly in con- 
sequence of English makers being very busy and their prices accord- 
ingly very high. 

With reference to timber, the largest quantity used is pitch pine 
from our Southern States. Considerable quantities of Canadian 
yellow-pine deck timber and East India and Burma teak^ wood are 
used ; also, deals from the Swedish and Russian ports in the Baltic 
for ceiling and other rough work. 

Some of the wood-working machinery now in use in shipyards in 
this country was made in the United States. 

The present price of steel plates delivered in the shipyards is 
;^7 IDS. ($36.50), and the present price of angle and bulb bars is 
;^7 2S. 6d. ($34.67). It should be noticed that in depressed times 
steel plates have been delivered as low as ;£4 15s. ($23.11) and steel 
bars as low as JP^d^ los. ($21.90). 

♦ These documents have been transmitted to the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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WAGES. 



With regard to the average weekly wages in shipyards, a great 
part of the iron work is done as piecework. Ship riveters and iron 
molders are so paid. The following are the rates of wages: 



Trade. 



Hours per 
week. 



Rate per week. 



Pattern makers 

Ship carpenters on wood work 

Ship carpenters on iron work and liners oflE. 

Ship joiners.- 

Joiners' machinists 

Painters 

Painters* laborers (on plain work, as on hulls and interiors 

of holds.... 

Riggers 

Plumbers 

Shipyard laborers. 

Gas-furnace men 

Coal-furnace men. 



s. s. d. 

40 o 

40 6 

43 6 

39 6 

39 6 

34 o 

29 o 

30 o 
36 o 

*i8 to 23 6 

27 o 

25 o 



<9-73 
9-85 

10.58 
9.61 
9.61 
8.27 

7.06 

7-30 

8.76 

$4.38 to 5.82 

6.57 
6.08 



♦Average about 22s. 6d. (I5.47). 

The above trades work habitually **on time." Ship riveters 
never work **on time.'* They earn **on piece" from 60s. to 70s. 
($14.60 to $17.03) per man a week. Iron molders, working **6n 
time" 53 hours, make 35s. ($8.62) per week. Brass molders, under 
the same conditions, earn 38s. 6d. ($9.37) per week. The iron 
molders nearly always work **on piece" and earn about 60s. ($14.60) 
per week per man. Sheet-iron workers earn 36s. to 38s. ($8.76 to 
$9.25) per week. 

The rates named are, except when otherwise stated, the minimum 
current rates. Some of the men on better jobs may get a shilling 
or two per week more than the amount stated, but the number is 
small. 

In this connection, I append report and statistical tables* relat- 
ing to the changes in rates of wages. 

With reference to the wages paid in the foreign trade on steam 
and sail vessels to able seamen, boatswains, quartermasters, etc., and 
on steam vessels to firemen, coal passers, engineers, etc., I append 
tables showing progress of British merchant shipping,* issued June 
13, 1899. 

Wm. M. Osborne, 

London, September 12, i8gg. Consul- General, 

♦Transmitted to the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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LIVERPOOL. 



CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 



The condition and extent of the British merchant marine is shown 
in the annual navigation returns published by the Board of Trade 
(Government publication), and also in Lloyd's Register. Accord- 
ing to the Government's latest publication, entitled Tables Showing 
the Progress of British Merchant Shipping, which appeared in June, 
1899, the mercantile marine of the British Empire, including all ves- 
sels flying the British flag, amounted to 10,460,643 net tonnage for 
the year 1898. From the same source it is gathered that the num- 
ber of vessels is decreasing, but the tonnage increasing. It is diffi- 
cult to say what amount of British trade is carried by British vessels, 
as a great deal of the country's tonnage is employed between foreign 
countries, say the United States, South America, the continent of 
Europe, and the British colonies. In the year 1898, the imports 
into the United Kingdom amounted to $2,286,039,912 and the ex- 
ports to $1,428,907,981, and it is estimated that about two-thirds of 
the total quantity was carried in British bottoms. When the de- 
mand for shipping is at all active, British vessels are invariably fully 
employed. The following figures show the tonnage of all vessels 
cleared in the United Kingdom and .the other principal maritime 
countries during the years 1890 and 1897, giving the tonnage of the 
national ships and their proportion to the total tonnage: 



Country. 



Tonnage. 



1890. 



1897. 



Percentage, of national 
ships to total tonnage. 



1890. 



1897. 



United Kingdom 

Russia 

Norway. 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

United States 

Argentine Republic. 
Japan 



53.973. "2 
958,258 
3,468,381 
3,624,301 
4,693,308 
9,275,710 
3,122,125 
2,203,012 
9,254,879 

10,473,542 
3.473,148 
8,149,878 
3,214,465 
701,405 



64,426,545 

1.559.053 
4,084,586 
5,299,623 
5,925,036 

10,918,269 
4,214,340 
2,897,472 
9,551,538 

12,901,199 
4,xoz,66i 

11,143,470 

5.551.537 
1,402,501 



72.7 

7-9 
64 8 
33-7 
58.4 
43-9 
28.8 
19 

31-9 
43-8 
34.4 
22.5 
27.1 
22.2 



71.4 
8.6 
66.6 
35.6 
56.1 
42.4 
24.9 

Z8.2 

303 
44.8 
24.1 
23-5 
43- 1 
19.1 



The figures of the above comparison do not seem to indicate any 
great fluctuations in the proportion of foreign trade which each na- 
tion is carrying for itself, excepting in the case of the Argentine 
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Republic, where a notable increase took place. During the year 
1898, it appears that 709,870 tons were added to the British mercan- 
tile marine, as compared with 489,835 tons in 1897. 

GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES. 

The Government does nothing to promote the merchant marine 
in the way of subsidizing it or the builders who construct it. Pay- 
ments, aggregating some $243,000 per annum, are made to four com- 
panies for the call of certain steamers as armed cruisers in case of 
war, of which the two great trans-Atlantic companies receive about 
$72,900; the Pacific and Oriental Steamship Company, $55,890; and 
the Canadian Pacific Company, $36,450 towards the fast service be- 
tween Vancouver and Australia. The number of steamers subsi- 
dized is eleven, but the Admiralty has a further right to call upon 
fourteen other steamers for transport service. The mail subsidies 
for the current year amount to $3,815,100, towards which the colo- 
nies and India contribute $850,500. (This is exclusive of South 
Africa.) These services are put up to competition, and the cheapest 
bidder, having regard to efficiency, secures the contract. 

Lately, an attempt has been made to encourage shipowners to 
increase the number of apprentices they carry, by making conces- 
sions to them in light dues, the object being to increase the supply 
of efficient officers for the navy. 

WAR VESSELS. 

So far as the port of Liverpool is cpncemed, the building of war 
ships is confined to one firm. I have been unable to obtain from 
them information as to the extent of war ships built or as to the 
effect of this building upon the cost of constructing merchant ships. 
At Barrow-in-Furness, in this consular district, the building of war 
vessels has recently assumed great proportions. At the present time, 
there are under construction at one company's works two first-class 
battle ships, three first-class cruisers, and two 30-knot torpedo-boat 
destroyers, representing a total displacement of 66,750 tons, and an 
indicated horsepower of 112,500. Men who have been accustomed 
to the first-class workmanship necessary on war vessels find it diffi- 
cult to adapt themselves to the cheaper class of work on merchant 
ships; consequently, when war-ship building is undertaken on a 
large scale, it is difficult to compete for the building of merchant 
shipping. 

OFFICIAL SUPERVISION. 

The Government department supervising the merchant marine is 
the Board of Trade, but its officials direct their energies solely to 
guch matters as concern the due protection of life and property; 
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they make no recommendations for its betterment in any other 
way.* 

There are many acts of Parliament relating to the merchant ma- 
rine, but in 1898 they were consolidated. They refer to tribunal 
matters and can not be said to aim at stimulating or retarding its 
growth. 

While much interest is taken in shipping circles in Liverpool re- 
garding the policies of other nations toward their own merchant 
shipping, there is no perceptible sign that the British policy has 
been influenced, beyond stimulating British shipowners to greater 
efficiency and economy in the working of their fleets. 

Chambers of commerce in the United Kingdom consist generally 
of manufacturers and merchants or exporters, their objects being to 
obtain cheap transport. They agitate against ** shipping rings " and 
any combinations calculated to keep freights beyond a normal rate. 
At the request of shipowners, the chamber in Liverpool constantly 
takes up and presses upon the Government questions affecting the 
interests of shipowners. The chamber of shipping in London is 
supposed to discuss all questions from the shipowners' point of view. 
In Liverpool, there is a shipowners* association, where questions of 
interest to shipping are discussed and the policy. of the Government 
freely criticised, as shown by the following extract from one of their 
annual reports: 

Whilst so much has been done for the fighting navy, the mercantile marine has 
not been forgotten. Legislation on all manner of subjects has be#n proposed, and 
Government after Government has almost invariably been ready to promote such 
legislation, whatever grievance has been alleged, and whatever remedy has been sug- 
gested. Year after year, the management of the mercantile marine has been taken 
more out of the hands of the shipowners and placed in the hands of the officials of 
the Board of Trade, until at the present time there is no industry in the country 
that is so watched and worried by official control. It is useless to hope for the 
return of the days of George III, when a bill was justified by a preamble that set 
forth that "it is of the utmost consequence and importance to promote the increase 
of the number of ships and vessels belonging to the United Kingdom;" but is it too 
much to expect that before any further restrictions are placed on the free action of 
those responsible for our mercantile marine Parliament will consider what has been 
attained by interfering with that freedom in the past? The shipowners do not want 
freedom from responsibility, nor do they suggest that all Government inspection is 
unnecessary; but they do insist that they should be allowed to carry on and develop 
their trade free from all unnecessary restrictions. 

* Under orders of the Board of Trade, vessels are detained as unsafe by reason of the defective 
condition of their hulls, equipments, or machinery, or by reason of overloading or improper loadmg. 
The number of vessels found to be unsafe during the period July i, 1898, to June 30, 1899, on account 
of defective equipment of hulls, etc., was 15. Of this number 8 were wooden sailing ships, 3 were 
iron or steel steamships, 3 were wooden steamships, and i was an iron or steel steamship. In 
addition, i wooden sailing ship was reported by the crew to be defective. In the cases of over- 
loading or improper loading, 27 iron or steel steamships were reported to be unsafe; also 2 wooden 
sailing ships and i iron or steel sailing ship. Twenty-three of these vessels were of foreign natioQ> 
aUty. 
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If all the restrictions and regulations that have been imposed by the Legislature 
were really for the benefit of the country, or even if their outcome were valued by 
the country at large, the shipowners would have no right of complaint; but the 
British shipowner has been forced to comply with condition after condition, and to 
submit to Government control at every turn, to attain objects for which the country 
cares nothing. The foreign vessels which come to our ports are free from almost 
all of these conditions, and yet so little do the traveling public value the British 
regulations that they are ready to sail in these foreign ships and to pay for their 
passages the same fares as are charged on the British vessels. Our merchants 
pay the same freights and the same insurance on their goods, whether brought 
in British or foreign vessels, and our agitators, who are pressing for new regu- 
lations, are constantly drawing unfavorable comparisons (which, however, are 
entirely misleading) between the safety of life in our own and in foreign mercantile 
navies. 

All British steamships carrying emigrants (and almost all the Atlantic liners do 
carry emigrants) have to comply with rules which define the number to be carried, 
their accommodation and food, the number of the crew by which the vessel is to be 
manned, the boat accommodation to be provided, and a host of other conditions. 
These conditions are enforced against a foreign vessel taking emigrants from this 
country; but they are not enforced against a foreign vessel with emigrants on board 
embarked elsewhere which takes only cabin passengers from this country, although 
it is obvious that the safety of the cabin passengers depends on the safety of the 
emigrants. For inst^^nce, an American vessel sailing from Southampton and taking 
both emigrants and cabin passengers is subject to the same regulations as a British 
vessel, but a German vessel taking emigrants from Hamburg and calling at South- 
ampton for the purpose of taking cabin passengers has not to comply with any of 
these requirements. The German vessel must comply with the regulations in force 
in Hamburg; but how widely those differ from the British regulations can be appre- 
ciated when it is stated that if one typical British mail passenger steamship were 
sailed under the German flag she could carry 1,203 emigrants, against the maximum 
of 924 she now carries, and that, although her carrying capacity would thus be in- 
creased by 30 per cent, she would carry nearly 40 per cent less boat accommodation 
than she is compelled to carry under the British law. 

These figures are an example showing how seriously the British shipowner is 
handicapped in dealing with his foreign competitors. The country has thought it 
right to impose these restrictions on the British shipowner, but practical tests 
abundantly demonstrate that it puts no value on the safety thereby attained. 

Cargo vessels are as much, if not more, handicapped by the Government regu- 
lations. An owner who sells his vessel because he is unable to sail her at a profit 
under the British flag sees her bought — not to be broken up, but to be sailed in and 
out of his own port under a foreign flag, manned with fewer hands, and loaded 
more deeply than the laws of this country would permit, but nevertheless earning 
the same freight and carrying goods that are insured at the same rates as he re- 
ceived and paid. Whatever, therefore, may be the merits of the regulations, it is 
clear that the business minds of the country do not value them to the extent of a 
single sixpence. 

All this interference is, beyond question, telling on the British mercantile marine 
as a whole. There are many signs that the shipowners and the investors in ship- 
ping companies are becoming seriously discouraged. Many of them have lost the 
greater part of their capital by the substitution of steam for sailing vessels and of 
steel for iron, and of late years, foreign competition on unequal terms has rendered 
it impossible to make any profit. 

The committee that had for upwards of two years been collecting evidence on 
S C R — M M 8. 
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the manning question has made its reports, and the Government should have no 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion that on the manning question nothing but 
mischief can result from adopting the hard and fast scales recommended by the 
majority of that committee. If the evidence had proved that the safety of life re- 
quired the adoption of an official manning scale, then such scale would be justified; 
but the evidence proved nothing of the kind, and nothing short of safety of life 
can justify the Government in forcing a manning scale on the shipowners of this 
country. No such scale is in force in any other country, and it must be borne in 
mind that every law which presses unduly on the shipowner tells equally against 
the wages of the seamen. 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

Steel plates, sections, etc., used in shipbuilding are almost all 
produced in this country. The timber is almost wholly imported 
from the United States, Canada, and the East Indies. 

The current prices of steel plates for the hulls of vessels run from 
$37.71 to $41.97 per ton for plates one-fourth of an inch thick and up. 

shipbuilders' wages. 

The weekly wages paid in the shipbuilding ytirds at Liverpool 
are as follows: 

Patternmakers $9.60 

Machinists 7.29 

Riveters 8. 75 

Ship carpenters g. 48 

Joiners 9. 11 

Painters 8.26 

Furnace men (strikers) 5. 59 

Riggers 8. 75 

Plumbers 8. 75 

Platers $9-73 to 10.21 

Laborers 4. 86 

Wages at Barrow-in-Furness (in this consular district) per week 
of fifty-four hours are: 

Ship carpenters $9.42 

Joiners 9. 30 

Painters 8. 75 

Furnace men 6. 32 

Riggers - 8.02 

Plumbers ; 9. 30 

Sheet-iron workers 9. 36 

Iron molders $9*24 to 10.21 

Brassmolders 8. 99 to 9.48 

Laborers 4-38 to 5.83 

Riveters (on piecework) 14-59 to 18.24 
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SEAMEN S WAGES. 

The average monthly wages at the port of Liverpool paid in the 
foreign trade on British steam vessels (cargo and passenger) are as 
follows : 

Mates |55. 6i 

Second mates 40. 83 

Third mates ,, '. ' 33. 52 

Boatswains 25.48 

Carpenters 31. 5q 

Quartermasters 19.46 

First engineers 87. 11 

Second engineers 62. 10 

Third engineers 45. 14 

Firemen 20. 31 

Trimmers (coal passers) 17. 73 

Able seamen 18.03 

The average wages paid on British sailing vessels are: 

Mates J534. 10 

Second mates 22. 13 

Third mates 16. 21 

Boatswains 19. 58 

Carpenters 24. 22 

Sailmakers 17. 99 

Able seamen 13. 80 

Ordinary seamen 9. 52 

The vessels of various nationalities at this port do not, as a rule, 
ship their crews here, but at home ports; and only in cases of deser- 
tion or illness are men engaged here as substitutes. The wages paid 
to these are governed by the prevailing rates paid on British vessels. 
In the case of Swedish and Norwegian, French, and German ves- 
sels, the rates paid here are lower, as shown by the following table : 



Class. 



Swedish and 
Norwegian. 



French. 



German. 



Span- 
ish. 



Sailing vessels. 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

First mates 

Second mates 

Seamen 

Ordinary seamen 

Cooks 

Quartermasters 



Steamers. 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

First mates. 

Second mates 

Seamen 

Ordinary seamen 



I19.46 
$19.46 to 21.89 
21.89 to 24.33 
14.59 to 17.02 
14.59 to 17.02 
12.16 to 14. 59 



I17.37 
15.44 

^$28.95 to 34.74 

11.58 



19. 46 to 26.76 
21.89 to 26.76 
19.46 to 34.06 
14.59 to 24.33 
14.59 to 17.14 
ia.38 to 14.59 



II8.24 
19.46 

j $24.33 to 38.93 

I 19.46 to 29.19 

12.16 



19.30 

15-44 



48.25 
11.58 



15.80 



I19.46 
19.46 



16.52 
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CUm. 


Swedish and 
NorwefflftD. 


French. 


Gennan. 


span- 
ish. 


Firenicn .•••«.•. m 


I14.59 tC |i5.8o 
13.3810 14.59 
58.3910 97.33 
38.9310 58.39 
•9.1910 43.7^ 


I«3.5i 
77.20 
48.25 
33.77 


$12.16 to I14.S9 
9.73 to 14.59 
48.66 to 72.99 
36.48 to 48.66 
29.19 to 36.48 


I17.S1 


Coal passers. ^............^^ 

First cnirlncers... *..*«.. mmmsmm.**.**.** 


77.86 

58.39 
48.66 

9-73 


Second engineers. 

Third en^eers......^ ^.... 

l^rHirth ^ncrinf fl'IL. 


T.l<^iitmantn......ti ••«* *•.... 




a8.95 
19.30 
19.30 
17.37 




Donkev men 






19.46 
18.48 
13.62 








Stokers (firemen)^...^^...^ »... 

Oilers. ^........».......»........^.». 







0.73 to 12. x6 


Cabin boys.......^ « 

First officers. •• —•**^» 






12.65 
43.79 
34.06 


Second officers. •• 








1 







Liverpool, August 30^ 18^, 



W. J. SULIS, 

Vice and Deputy Consul, 



SOUTHAMPTON. 

The accompanying statistics show the importance of the mer- 
chant marine to Great Britain : 

Total tonnage of vessels^ British and foreign^ entered and cleared with cargoes and in 
ballast at ports in the United Kingdom from and to all countries. 



Entered and cleared. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Toul. 


Entered 


1897. 


Tons, 

32,191.459 
32,235,086 


Tons, 
12.731,870 
13,040,448 


Tons. 
44,923.329 
45,275.534 


Cleared r 






Total 


64,426,545 


25.772.318 


90,198,863 




Z898. 


Entered 


31.856,934 
32.359.794 


13,268,410 
13,478,828 


45,125,344 
45.838.622 


Cleared 






Total 


64,216,728 


26,747,238 


90,963,966 





Tonnage of British and foreign vessels entered and cleared with cargoes only at ports in 
the United Kingdom from and to all countries. 



Entered and cleared. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Entered ........... 


1897. 


Tons. 

25,339,655 
28,101,298 


Tons. 
11,206,978 


Tons. 
34,636,151 
39,378,206 


Cleared - 






Total 


53.440,953 


20,503,474 


73.944,427 




1898. 


Entered 


25,171,847 
27.959.322 


9,343,957 
11,503,320 


34.515,804 
39,462,642 


Cleared ... •• - - 






Total 


53,131,169 


20,847,277 


73,978,446 
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Total tonnage of British and foreign steam vessels entered and cleared with cargoes and 
in ballast at ports in the United Kingdom from and to all countries. 



Entered and cleared. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Toul. 


Entered 


1897. 


Tons. 
30,685,610 
30,686,423 


Tons. 
9. 744. 131 
9,936,865 


Tons. 
49,429,741 


Cleared .. . . c 


40,62^,288 








Total.. 


61,372,033 


19,680,996 


81,053,029 




Z898. 




Entered 


30,442,620 
30.953.278 


10,335,984 
10,584,908 


40,778,604 


Cleared 


41,538,186 






Total 


61,395,898 


20,920,892 


82,316,790 





Tonnage of British and foreign steam vessels entered and cleared with cargoes only at 
ports in the United Kingdom from and to all countries. 



Entered and cleared. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Entered 


1897. 


Tons. 
23,994,895 
26,751,982 


Tons. 
6,692,326 
9.083,549 


Tons. 
30,687,221 
35.835.531 


Cleared '. 






Total....... 


50,746,877 


15.775.875 


66,522,752 




1898. 


Entered 


23,971,607 
26,776,927 


6,824,299 
9.635,582 


30,795.906 
36,4x2,509 








Total 


50,748,534 


16,459.881 


67,208,415 





Tonnage of vessels of the different countries entered and cleared with cargoes and in ballast 
at ports in the United Kingdom from and to all countries. 



Nationality. 



1897. 



Entered. Cleared, 



1898. 



Entered. Cleared 



British 

Norwegian 

German. 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Belgian 

Spanish 

Russian. 

Italian 

United States..... 

Austrian 

Greek. 

Portuguese 

Other countries.. 

Total 



Tons. 

3a»X9i.459 

3.«54.o54 

1,992,026 

1,245.494 

I. 278 » 55a 
1,256,440 
1,068,838 

675.85* 
738,264 

339.093 
338,181 
348,679 
126,173 
161,685 
52,850 
61,091 



Tons. 

33,335,086 

3,307,888 

2,054,195 

1,385,848 

1,306,978 

1,266,069 

1,043,810 

676,599 

733,333 

349.585 

263,345 

362,271 

147,770 

171,464 

57,386 

"3.907 



Tons. 

t. 856,934 

^,304,469 

1,237,020 

[,361,666 

[,407,119 

[,293,940 

[,025,102 

701,876 

692,994 

382,386 

298,760 

153.441 

"7,749 

101,714 

43,194 
147,980 



Tons. 

32,359,794 

3.300,494 

2,302,892 

1,366,492 

1,421,794 

1,321,186 

1,002,628 

703,070 

684,672 

408,014 

345.106 

161,000 

130,048 

"4,332 

40,846 

176,254 



44,923,329 



45,275,534 



45,125,344 



45,838,622 
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Tonnage of steam vessels only of each nation entered and cleared with cargoes and in 
ballast at ports in the United KingdoiA from and to all countries. 



Nationality. 



British 

German. 

Norwegian 

Dutch 

Danish 

Swedish 

French 

Belgian 

Spanish 

lulian 

Hussian. 

United States. 

Austrian 

Greelc 

Portuguese 

Other countries... 



Total 40,429,741 



1897. 



Entered. Cleared. 



Tons. 

30,685,610 

I 1710.352 

1,604,630 

1,176,194 

1,073,68a 

9x6,376 

871,899 

675.542 

728,525 

147,784 

121,466 

325,269 

123,257 

160,220 

49.043 

59.892 



Tons. 
30,686,433 

1.730,551 

1,624,859 

1,186,403 

1,100,960 

940,220 

853,806 

676,330 

724,042 

160,699 

135. 112 

333.865 

142,804 

170,325 

47.594 

109,295 



40,623,288 



1898. 



Entered. Cleared 



Tons. 

0,442,620 

1.973.854 

I. 815. 532 

1,221,672 

1,210,960 

1,028,477 

828,279 

701,354 

681,304 

194,306 

151,053 

137,542 

"4,754 

96,320 

37.848 

142,729 



40,778,604 



Tons. 

30 953.278 

2.019.930 

1,832,456 

1,249,966 

1,225,763 

1,043,843 

827.653 

702,541 

674,522 

246,289 

170.738 

147,710 

125,176 

112,755 

35.394 

170,142 



41,538,186 



Tonnage of British and foreign steam vessels only^ entered and cleared coastwise ^ with 
cargoes only^ at ports in the United Kingdom. 



Entered and cleared. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Entered 


1897. 


Tons. 
26,031,058 
26,105,680 


Tons. 
84,861 
89,166 


Tons. 
26,115,919 
26,194,846 


Cleared .„ 






Total 


52,136,738 


174,027 


52,310,765 




1898. 


Entered 


26,370,358 
26,202,974 


96,918 
93,001 


26,467,276 
. 26,295,975 


Cleared 




- ' 


Total 


52,573,332 


189,919 


52.763.251 





Total number and tonnage of vessels in the United Kingdom registered under the mer- 
chant shipping acts, including Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle of Man, 



Description. 


1897. 


1898. 


Number. 


Tons nets. 


Tons gross. 


Number. 


Tons net. 


Tons gross. 


Sailing 


11,911 
8,590 


2,589,570 
6,363,601 


2,758,358 
10,401,202 


11,566 
8.838 


2.387,943 
6,613,917 


2.550,819 
10,829,811 


Steam 




Total 


. 20,501 


8,953,171 


13,159,560 


20,404 


9,001,860 


13,380,630 
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Number and tonnage of sailing and steam vissels built in the United Kingdom for the 

British merchant sendee. 





Description. 


1897. 


1898. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Sailing 


518 
536 


66,729 
415,538 


665 
705 


41,839 
654.158 


Steam 






Total 


1.054 


482,267 


«.370 


695.997 





Tonnage of British and foreign vessels entered and cleared with cargoes and in ballast at 
some of the principal ports to and from all countries^ 



Port 



1897. 



Entered. Cleared 



1898. 



Entered. Cleared 



London 

Liverpool 

CardiflE 

Hull 

Newcastle .... 
Southampton 

Glasgow 

Leith 



Tons. 
9,110,925 
5,845,384 
4,485,782 
2,278,875 
2,060,302 
1,573,956 
1,418,724 

966,249 



Tons. 

6,686,734 
5,415,667 

7,504,927 
1,862,107 
3,150,122 

1,434,253 

2,002,662 

864,996 



Tons. 
9.437,764 
6,170,454 
3,188,599 
2,466,714 
2,247,334 
1,548,684 
1,457,705 
1,023,819 



Tons. 
7,158,438 
5,998,348 
5,599,506 
2,160,766 
3,363,533 
1,374,927 
2,226,738 
953,298 



Tonnage of British and foreign vessels entered and cleared coastwise^ with cargoes only^ 
at ports in the United Kingdom. 



Entered and cleared. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Entered 


X897. 


Tons. 
31,932,645 
30,824,872 


Tons. 

138,725 

136,671 


Tons. 
32,071,370 
30,961,543 


Cleared 






Total 


62,757,517 


275,396 


63,032,913 




1898. 


Entered 


30,772,204 
30,369,540 


142,070 
134,551 


30,914,274 
30,504,091 


Cleared 






Total 


61,141,744 


276,621 


61,418,365 





Sailing and steam vessels i>uilt for foreigners for war and mercantile purposes. 





♦ 
Description. 


1897. 


1898. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Sailing 


73 
156 


22,971 

139,459 


31 
165 


3,051 
171,560 


Steam - 






Total 


229 


162,430 


196 


174,611 
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Vufiit^ i$mmage^ «md persons employed in home and foreign trade on all vessels {exclusive 

of inland navigation). 



DeKriptkML 


Number. 


tons. 


Persons 
employed. 


1897. 
Sailing 


8.58$ 
6.838 


a. 473.0*7 
6.45a.796 


63,915 


Steam ^ «..^ «..„.......^.^^^^..« « 


X77,oi6 


Toul ^ 


15.423 


8,925.813 


240,931 


1898. 

StCaiD t<l(» .It... itt-..-.T--T,t»TTttt»»t-TTTt»»«t»frrrfitrt,titt 


8,zo8 
7.099 


2,312,696 
6,768,032 


59,167 
183.386 




Toul 


i5.ao7 


9,080,728 


242.553 



Shipbuilding at this port is purely local, being confined at present 
to yachts and very small vessels. The tonnage of vessels built here 
in 1898 amounted to only 6,132 tons, as against 2,636 tons in 1897. 



SEAMEN S WAGES. 



There are three lines of steamers whose crews are practically all 
secured at this port — the American Line,* to New York; the Royal 
Mail, to South America and the West Indies; and the Union Line, to 
the Cape. The following are the wages paid per month: 



Class. 



American 
Line.* 



Royal Mail. 



Union Line. 



First officer 

Second officer.^ 

Third officer 

First engineer.^ 

Second engineer.».... 

Third engineer 

Engineers »... 

Firemen 

Coal passers. 

Able-bodied seamen. 



|l20 

70 
70 
150 
100 
85 
I40 to 65 
40 
30 
25 



I73.00 to I82.75 

43-75 to 48.75 

31.75 to 39.00 

121.75 

87.50 

73.00 

58.50 

23.00 

18.25 to 23.00 

19.50 



77.75 to 
58.50 to 
48.75 to 



168.25 to I87.50 
48.75 to 58.50 
31-75 to 39.00 
97.25 to 121.75 
63.25 to 77.75 
48.75 to 58.50 
48.75 
23.00 
18.25 to 23.00 

19.50 



Southampton, October 5, iSgp. 



John E. Hopley, 

Consul. 



DUBLIN. 

The extent of the commercial marine of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Empire, as per latest 
report available — that for the year 1897 — is as follows: 

United Kingdom: Tons. 

Steam 6,363,601 

Sailing 2, 589, 570 

Total 8,953,171 

* Officers, engineers, deck department, and many firemen, coal passers, and seamen are shipped 
at New York. 
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British Empire: Tons. 

Steam : 6, 836, 965 

Sailing 3,579,477 

Total 10,416,442 

Lloyd's Register for 1898-99 gives the total tonnage of the United 
Kingdom and colonies, including both steam and sailing, as 13,665,- 
312 tons. 

The condition is said to be excellent. 

As the merchant marine of the British Empire is more extensive 
than that of any other country, its importance is manifest and its 
maintenance is absolutely necessary for the prosperity of the country. 

It has been the boast of Great Britain that, however its suprem- 
acy in other industries might be threatened by rival nations, the 
world's commerce is, for the most part, carried on in British ships. 
It also claims, at the present time, to be without a serious rival. 
But the more intelligent are beginning to foresee that competition 
is likely to arise by reason of the increased activity in shipbuilding 
in the United States, Germany, and Russia. 

GOVERNMENT SUBVENTIONS. 

The policy of this Government seems to be to promote its mer- 
chant marine by payments for the transportation of mails and sub- 
ventions for the use of ships for auxiliary naval purposes. 

The following figures are from the annual reports of the post- 
master-general. The amount paid for foreign and colonial packet 
service is as follows: « 



Year ended March 31— 



Amount. 



1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Estimates made by revenue department: 

1899 

1900 



;^778,927 
762,341 

770*943 
779,412 

836,350 
784.055 



1.31790,648 
3,709,933 
3»75i,794 
3,793,008 

4,070,097 
3,815,604 



In the estimates for 1899, the amount appropriated for African 
service was increased ;^48,ooo ($233,592) over the estimate for 1898 
for service between the United Kingdom and Cape Colony. In the 
estimates for 1900, this amount was omitted. In the same year (1899) 
the contract for conveyance of mails from Liverpool to Callao was 
increased ;£6,5oo ($31,632) apd the following year (1900) reduced by 
;^8,soo ($41,365). Making allowance for these two items, the amount 
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appropriated for the year ended March 31, 1899, would be;^78i,85o 
($3,804,883), and for the yedr ending March 31, 1900, ^^786,055- 
($3,825,337). There was an increase of ;^3,ooo ($14,600) for 1900 
for service between the United Kingdom and the United States, viz, 
;^i30,ooo ($632,645) for 1900, against ;^i27,ooo ($618,045) for 1899. 
The estimated loss on the over-sea service is as follows : 



Year. 



Amount. 



1895 
1896 
1897 



;^444,96o 
431.570 
439.900 
507.843 



$2, 165,398 
2,100,236 
2,140,773 
2,471,418 



The postmaster-general's report for 1899 is not yet published. 

Subventions are paid to various companies for the privilege of 
taking some of their ships for war purposes. 

The following is a list of merchant steamers held at the disposal 
of Her Majesty's Admiralty, for use as armed cruisers in case of need, 
at the beginning of the present year, 1899: 



Ship. 



Owners. 



Gross 
tonnage. 


Indicated 
horse- 
power. 


12,950 


30,000 


12,952 


30,000 


8,120 


14,500 


8,128 


14,500 


7,269 


9,500 


7,392 


10,000 


6,527 


7,000 


6,898 


10,000 


6,901 


10,000 


6,188 


7,000 


6,188 


6,000 


6.525 


7,000 


5.545 


5.500 


5,287 


5.000 


5,284 


5,000 


4.904 


5,000 


4.902 


5,000 


4.879 


5,000 


4,778 


4,500 


* 4,756 


4,500 


9,965 


z6,ooo 


9,984 


16,000 


5,066 


5 200 


5,004 


5.200 


3.888 


3,600 


5,905 


10,000 


5,905 


10,000 


5,905 


10,000 



Speed. 



Campania * 

Lucania * 

Etruria 

Umbria 

Aurania 

Servia 

Victoria * 

Himalaya* 

Australia* 

Arcadia * 

Oceana.. 

Britannia 

Rome 

Peninsular 

Oriental 

Valetta 

Massilia 

Carthage 

Ballaarat 

Parramatta 

Majestic* 

Teutonic*. 

Germanic 

Britannic 

Adriatic 

Empress of India*.. 
Empress of China *.. 
Empress of Japan *.. 



Cunard 

do 

do 

.do 

Ao 

Ao ^.. 

Peninsular and Oriental 

.do >..... 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do , 

do 

.do 

do 

White Star 

do , 

do 

.do 

do , 

Canadian Pacific Railway.. 

do 

.do 



Knots. 



19K 

16 

16K 

17 

18 

x8 

17 

17 

17 

x6 

X55^ 

15M 

15M 

X55^ 

15 

^^y> 

t4% 

20X 

20K 

17 

16 

14 

z8 

18 

x8 



* Receives annual subvention. 
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The amount paid for subventions is not made public, but the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company received jQiiy- 
625 ($56,573) each year for the years 1896, 1897, and 1898. 

In response to an order of the House of Commons, the Admiralty 
furnished a report* giving full particulars as to the merchant steam- 
ers chartered and employed by the Admiralty as naval cruisers, 
transports, etc., during the Egyptian campaigns 1883-1886. 

I am unable to find that any change of importance in the policy 
pursued by this Government has been made of late. 

WAR VESSELS. 

There are no war ships built in Dublin. 

The following, from Sell's Commercial Intelligence, London, April 
8, 1899, shows the tonnage of war ships built by the Government for 
nine years, the total cost, and the cost per ton : 

It is generally known that the rise in the prices of materials and the increased 
complexity of ships of war have caused the cost of naval shipbuilding to rise greatly 
during late years. The following figures show the course of this movement: 

Output of Government dockyards. 



Year. 



Ves- 
sels. 



Displace- 
ment. 



Total cost. 



Cost per ton. 



1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894 
1895. 
1896, 
1897. 
1898. 



Tons. 

22,520 

68,100 

50,450 

32 1 400 

a6, 700 

70,350 

73.970 

31,885 

73,090 



;^I, 230,910 
3,847,590 
2,920,430 
1,729,450 
1,803,510 

4, 399 ,'690 
4,287,000 
1,752.700 
4,575, 120 



$5,990,224 
18,724,296 
14,212,273 
8,416,368 
8,776,782 
21,411,091 
20,863,685 
8,529,515 
22,264,821 



49 o 

56 10 

58 o 
53 o 
67 10 

60 ID 

59 12 
55 o 
67 14 



$238.46 

274-95 
282.26 
257.92 
328.49 
294.42 
290.04 
267.66 
329.46 



These figures show that between the years 1890 and 1898, there was an in- 
creased cost of nearly £,\^ per ton for the completed ship of war, which is, of course, 
a serious factor in the annual naval expenditure. 

SHIPBUILDING RETURNS. 

The following, from the same paper, shows total tonnage of every 
description under construction for quarter ended July 30, 1899: 

Lloyd's Register shipbuilding returns for the quarter ended June 30 shows that, 
excluding war ships, there were 568 vessels of 1,386,367 tons gross under construc- 
tion in the United Kingdom at the close of the quarter, as compared with 580 

* Copy of report, sent by the consul, has been transmitted to the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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vessels of 1,322,068 tons gross at the corresponding period of 1S98. Of the steam 
vessels under construction, 541 were of 10,000 tons gross or more. The total num- 
ber of British war ships under construction wa^: At royal dockyards, 18 vessels of 
166,970 tons displacement; at private yards, 40 vessels of 183,230 tons displace- 
ment. The total number of foreign war ships under construction at private yards 
in this country was 27 vessels of 101,875 tons displacement. 

If the construction of war ships everywhere should cease, it 
would naturally — following the law of supply and demand — cheapen 
the cost of building merchant ships by causing those mechanics now 
at work on war ships to seek employment at the yards building 
merchant vessels, thus making a larger supply of labor; and, unless 
the building of merchant vessels were largely increased, would cause 
a reduction in wages. Also, a lessened demand for such material 
as is used in the construction of both classes of vessels would nat- 
urally reduce the price. These together would in time, all things 
being equal, cause a considerable reduction in the cost of construct- 
ing merchant vessels. 

The following shows that it requires about one-half of the new 
construction to replace the loss by shipwrecks, abandonment, etc. : 

THE ANNUAL LOSS OF SHIPPING.* 

Not many people appear to be aware of the large extent to which the replace- 
ment of tonnage is required for the mercantile marines of the world in consequence 
of losses at sea by wrecks, collisions, and otherwise. Lloyd's Register h«s this 
week issued a statement which makes this loss very clear, and from which it would 
appear that the loss from different causes for a single quarter is at the rate of over 
1,000,000 tons a year for the twelve principal maritime countries, being about one- 
half of the total tonnage constructed throughout the world in the year 1898, when 
the new tonnage was greater than in any previous year. Nearly one-half of the 
whole loss is accounted for by wrecks, and the rest is due to vessels being aban- 
doned, condemned, burnt, foundered, collided, and missing. 

The following figures show how the vessels removed from the registers of dif- 
ferent countries for the quarter ended December 30, 1898, were disposed of: 



Description. 



Num- 
ber. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Abandoned at sea , 

Broken up, condemned, etc. 

Burned 

Collision 

Foundered 

Lost, etc , 

Missing , 

Wrecked 

Total 



53 
53 

8 
24 
27 

7 
38 
204 



37.948 
31.712 

7.565 
19.361 
15.658 

4.177 
20,399 
X26,xx8 



262,938 



* From Sell's Commercial Intelligence, April 29, 1899. 
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The following figures show the gross tonnage on the registers of the different 
countries and the percentage of the vessels and tonnage owned by each country 
that was lost during the quarter: 



Flag. 



Steam and sailing 
vessels owned ac- 
cording- to Lloyd's 
Register book, 
1898-99. 


Percentage lost 
(steam and sailing 
vessels together). 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


Vessels 
owned. 


Tonnac^e 
owned. 






Per cent. 


Per cent. 


9,044 


12,587,904 


0.78 


0.69 


2,099 


1,077,408 


I.I 


0.97 


3.150 


2,448,677 


3.21 


2.18 


284 


349,814 


t.o6 


1.3s 


760 


422,856 


0.92 


1-43 


383 


444,450 


2.61 


2.05 


1,151 


I ,179,515 


1.22 


o-SS 


1,604 


2,113,981 


I 


0.31 


1,162 


855,478 


1.29 


1.42 


2,663 


1,643,217 


2.67 


1.94 


1,159 


594,434 


1.64 


1. 19 


712 


621,143 


0.42 


0.56 


1,373 


552,785 


2.91 


2.69 



British: 

United Kingdom 

Colonies 

United States of America. 

Austro-Hungarian 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Russian. 

Spanish 

Swedish 



From the above table, it appears that the percentage of loss to the total tonnage 
owned was less in the case of the United Kingdom than in that of most of the other 
countries tabulated, but was more than that of Germany, France, or Spain. 

SUPERVISION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

Her Majesty's Privy Council consists of over two hundred mem- 
bers, and the Board of Trade is a committee of the Privy Council 
for trade, and not a board of trade as understood in the United 
States. 

This committee, besides supervising the merchant marine, takes 
cognizance of railroads, fisheries, harbors, bankruptcy, weights and 
measures, labor, general statistics, etc., and publishes regularly the 
Board of Trade Journal. 

As far as my observation goes, the policies of other nations are 
not criticised here, nor copied. On the contrary, other nations are 
copying the policy of this country. Some of the British colonies, 
notably Victoria and Queensland, have adopted the policy of paying 
bounties upon the export of agricultural products, such as green 
fruits, frozen or chilled meat, and wool. They propose also to offer 
a bonus on the export of honey, tobacco, flax, and hemp, which 
would tend to increase their exports, creating freights for the British 
merchant marine. 

Every city of any size throughout the Kingdom has a chamber 
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of commerce, board of trade, or some such organization. These, 
in turn, have an association of chambers of commerce, which holds 
stated meetings, either in London or with some chamber in the prov- 
ince, to which the several chambers of commerce send representatives. 
At meetings of both local and associate chambers, discussions on 
business matters are held, resolutions adopted, and committees ap- 
pointed to bring to the notice of the Board of Trade or Parliament 
any alleged wrongs or injuries to any of the various interests. 

SHIPPING rings: DIFFERENTIAL FREIGHTS. 

The following extract from a meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in London, held March 25, 1899 (at which Ambassador 
Choate was present), explains itself: 

On the motion of Sir A. Hickman, M. P. (Wolverhampton), seconded by Mr. 
Goodman (Birmingham), a resolution was passed declaring that the maintenance 
of shipping rings, by the action of which goods were charged higher freights from 
British than from foreign ports, was most injurious to our trade, and urging the 
Government to discontinue the payment of any subsidies to shipping lines which 
gave preferential rates to goods from foreign ports. Other resolutions were passed 
expressing the opinion that the 6d. stamp for bills of lading was a severe tax upon 
home traders, and requesting the executive to endeavor to have it reduced to a id. 
adhesive stamp, which should suffice for bills of lading for goods shipped by inland 
navigation or coastwise. 

That the existence of shipping rings is a great injury to British 
merchants, there seems to be no question. 

In addition to complaints made and resolutions adopted at meet- 
ings, letters are written and published in the newspapers, and edito- 
rial articles are printed in the influential journals, to bring to the 
notice of the general public as well as of the authorities the evils 
of which complaint is made. 

The following is from an editorial in Sell's Commercial Intelli- 
gence of February 4, 1899: 

Shipping rings are quite as crying an evil as monopolist railways. They have 
done a great deal to shut out British manufactures from the Indian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, South African, and other markets. The evil would not seem to be so formid- 
able did it not happen that the very shipping firms that are not subsidized by our 
own Government carry goods to the East and elsewhere more cheaply from conti- 
nental ports than from our own. This impeachment is not denied; but it is argued, 
in justification, that if the traffic was not taken at low rates it could not be got ai 
all, because of the excessively low rates quoted by continental shipping firms. 
This may very well be, but it does not make the evil nor the grievance any the 
less. The matter, of course, is one that Parliament can not deal with, except in 
relation to the payment of what are usually called subsidies for carrying the 
mails. But private traders can deal with it by raising the needful capital to estab- 
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lish rival lines. In this respect, railway and shipping conditions are on a very dif- 
ferent basis. The private trader can not build opposition railways, because they 
would be ultra vires of the powers conferred by Parliament on existing lines. 
But there is no reason why other steamship lines should not be established, except 
the probability that they could not be made to pay unless a large percentage of 
merchants and others agree to ship only by the new lines. With such a provision, 
the present system of differential freights could be broken down without much diflS- 
culty, and the sooner an attempt is made in this direction the better, if the trade in 
the East still left to us is to be much longer retained. 

The following, from the same paper of June 8, 1899, covers a 
great deal of ground : 

For the last ten or twelve years, there has been almost as much of a strain in 
the relations of shipping companies and traders as there has been in the relations 
of traders and railway companies. The reason is not far to seek. The shipping 
companies, as a rule, are naturally desirous to get as large a slice as they can 
of the cost of carrying freight to and from the United Kingdom, not only as against 
the competition of other steamship companies at home, but also as against similar 
companies abroad and in the leading foreign ports. The railway companies en- 
deavor, by every means within their power, to get monopolies of particular trades 
and districts, and when they fail to accomplish this result, they agree between 
themselves to carry traffic under conditions which practically get rid of competition 
as to rates, although not necessarily as to routes or facilities. In shipping trans- 
portation the same conditions apply. It is many years since it was discovered in 
this country that "where combination is possible, competition is impossible." 
Hence the organization of freight rings, which aimed at securing the monopoly of 
particular trades and markets. The principal markets that were affected by this 
movement were those of South Africa, India, Australia, China, and Japan. The 
so-called "conferences" thus established sought to make contracts with shippers 
which bound them to ship all their goods to particular markets by certain lines, 
offering as a consideration for doing so a certain amount of rebate on the usual 
tariff, usually ranging from 7 to 12 per cent of the nominal charge. At the same 
time, the shipping rings crushed out the competition of private and outside freight 
vessels by withdrawing rebates from the shippers who supported them, and gen- 
erally making it uncomfortable for those who dealt with any shipowners outside 
the ring. The ring was, in one case, brought to book as to its methods and opera- 
tions — in that of the Mogul Shipping Company, in which China merchants were 
warned that if they shipped by particular vessels they would lose the rebate other- 
wise allowed. Not only so, but the combination cut rates to such an extent as to 
make the competition of the Mogul Company all but impossible, and this ulti- 
mately led to legal proceedings being taken against the ring for- an unlawful con- 
spiracy to deprive particular parties of their share of the trade. In the result the 
courts ruled that the combination was not illegal, was not in restraint of trade, and 
was not amenable to corruption or bribery, so long as false rumors, intimidation, or 
fraud were not made use of to destroy the competition of others. Up to the present 
time, this decision has been accepted as final, and hence the shipping companies 
continue to be at liberty to make whatever arrangements they please to keep up 
monopolistic rates so far as they can. It is true that there has all along been a 
certain amount of competition, but it does not amount to a great deal in the case of 
Indian and Australasian freights. 

The average freighter, moreover, is usually tied to the ring by considerable re- 
bates, which are canceled if the freighter ships by other vessels, and by threats 
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that the ring vessels will not carry at all except under conditions which are often 
embarrassing and difficult to comply with. 

Another drawback with which traders have long had to contend, and which seri- 
ously injures the industry of Great Britain in relation to foreign markets, is the 
lower rates of freight at which traffic is carried from continental than from British 
ports. For a number of years, freights from Germany and Belgium were about lo 
per cent on the cost of the iron and steel exported, whereas from London and 
Liverpool the average freights were about 15)^ per cent of the cost of the iron 
and steel exported. In other words, some of the most powerful companies made 
a practice of carrying from Antwerp to Bombay or Calcutta for los. (^2.43) per ton, 
while the freight from London or Liverpool was 15s. gd. (13.83). It might be sup> 
posed that continental steamships were able to carry, and did carry, at lower rates 
of freight than British steamships because they were more largely subsidized. 
Such, however, is not the case. Within the last few months the total amount paid 
as subsidies by the German Government amounted to ;f343,75o ($1,672,859) a year, 
while the similar postal subsidies paid to British steamship companies amounted to 
nearly as much again, or ;f 653,276 (13,179,168) a year. Naturally, the fact that 
British freight charges have been from 40 to 60 per cent higher than those charged 
on the Continent has greatly helped Germany and Belgium in all the markets of 
the East. It has enabled those countries to secure a very large slice of our colo- 
nial and Indian markets that would otherwise have been difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible. With the same rates of freight as those paid from continental ports, 
British traders would have had a much larger share of the trade of India, Aus- 
tralasia, and South Africa than they have had or possess at the present time. To 
maintain their monopolies, the shipping rings have been resorting to some anoma- 
lies that have naturally evoked a large amount of indignation and resentment as 
well as loss. Many cases of this sort might be cited, A typical case is that of the 
American shipper of cotton goods, who, according to evidence recently submitted 
by the Blackburn Chamber of Commerce, could ship to Shanghai via Liverpool for 
25s. 6d. ($6.20) per ton, while the English merchant who ships from the same 
port has been called upon to pay 40s. ($9.73). Another similar case is that of wine 
exports, which, according to Mr. Chamberlain's blue book on the trade of the Brit- 
ish Empire, are exported from German ports to Victoria as low as 9s. ($2.19) per ton, 
against i6s. ($3.89) charged by steamship companies from Liverpool. Still an- 
other case is a freight rate of 57s. 6d. (J13.99) from New York to London, against a 
freight of only 30s. ($7.30) from New York to Shanghai. These cases might, how- 
ever, be multiplied indefinitely. In a paper read last year before the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr. J. R. Galloway estimated that shippers of cotton goods to Calcutta 
paid relatively 7s. 8d. ($1.87) per ton more than the rate ruling to Bombay, and 
that this was equal to an overcharge of more than ;^47,ooo ($228,726) a year on the 
actual amount of trade carried; while the Hamburg rate to Singapore was 22s. 6d. 
($5.47), or less than half the rate charged for similar freight when carried from 
Hamburg, whether in German or British bottoms. 

Complaints of differential freights discriminating against British 
exporters are made. 

The following is from the same paper of April 15, 1899: 

A remarkable letter from Mr. F. Brittain appears in the Sheffield Telegraph, 
showing how Germany fosters her industries and commerce. After giving an ac- 
count of her "scientific system of protection" and judicious encouragement of her 
mercantile marine, he calls attention to another important item which greatly tells 
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against British exporters — the question of freights — and appends a list which is of 
itself suflScient to account for the loss of British trade, without any of the concomi- 
tant failings on the part of our merchants, of which our consuls so frequently com- 
plain. Here is Mr. Brittain's list of freights: 



List of freights. 



Freight charges. 



Hardware. 

New York to Sydney per ton. 

Londo;i to Sydney. do.... 

New York to New Zealand do.... 

London to New Zealand, by same shipowner , do 



Iron. 

Amsterdam to Java, via Liverpool, including transshipment... do 

Livei^pool to Java direct, same shipowner. do 

New York to Australia.^ do 

Liverpool to Australia do 

Cotton goods. 

United States to Shanghai, via Liverpool do. 

Liverpool to Shanghai, same shipowner.. do 

Birkenhead to China per 40 cubic feet,.* 

New York to China do 

Antwerp to China do 



5. d. 



s. d. 
15 o 
40 o 
zo o 
3a 6 



20 



30 o 
5 o to xo o 
15 o to 25 o 



26 6 

47 6 

40 o 

22 6 

19 6 



I3.65 
9-73 
2-43 
7.91 



4.87 

7.30 

$1.22 to 2.43 

3.65 to 6.08 



6.45 

11.46 
9-73 
5-47 
4-74 



Another complaint arises by reason of the selling of British-made 
ships to other countries, causing serious competition for British ex- 
porters. The paper above quoted, March 25, 1899, says: 

Seeing how greatly Great Britain is dependent on ships and shipping for her 
prosperity, the warning that Mr. Consul-General Hertslet gives in his report from 
Havre, which we publish in another column, is a timely one. He says: 

**The tendency of British sailing-ship owners to sell their vessels to Norwegian, 
German, and other foreign buyers seems to be on the increase. The ships trans- 
ferred are not merely old and well-used ones, which are generally sold to Nor- 
wegians, who are able, owing to the less restricted laws of Norway, to make use of 
them under conditions which are impossible to British owners. If such only were 
the case, there would be nothing to call for special comment; but among the ves- 
sels sold during the year was a modern sailing ship of 2,932 tons, built and equipped 
with the latest improvements, a ship which, with its great carrying capacity and 
comparatively small cost for maintenance, might have been expected to be a source 
of profit to its owner. The fact seems to be that Scandinavians and Germans, to 
whom British sailing ships are mostly sold, are able to run them on more economical 
principles, both in regard to the rates of pay and the maintenance on board of the 
officers and crew, than is possible under the British flag." 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

The principal metallic materials used in shipbuilding are pro- 
duced in this country.- The timber, or lumber, is mostly imported, 
s c R — M M Q. 
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WAGES. 

The weekly wages paid in shipyards are: 



Workmen. 



Pattern makers 

Machinisu... 

Riveters. 

Ship carpenters 

Joiners 

Painters. 

Furnace men.» 

Riggers 

Plumbers 

Sheet-iron workers.. 

Iron molders. 

Brass molders 

Laborers.^ 



Wages. 



Shiilings. 




36 


$8.76 


36 


8.76 


36 


8.76 


36 


■ 8.76 


36 


8.76 


36 


8.76 


45 


10.94 


36 


8.76 


36 


8.76 


40 


9-73 


40 


9-73 


36 


8.76 


18 to 21 


I4.38 to 5. XI 



The average monthly wages paid in this port in foreign trade on 
steam and sailing vessels are : 



Class. 



Seamen 

Boatswains 

Carpenters. 

Quartermasters 

First mates 

Second mates 

Firemen on steam vessels, coal passers, and oilers. 

First engineers 

Second engineers 

Third engineers 



Wages. 



;^5 


I24.33 


6 


29.20 


7 


34-07 


7 


34.07 


10 


48.67 


8 


38.93 


6 


29.20 


12 


58.40 


ID 


48.67 


6 


29.20 



COSTS OF TRANSPORT. 

The following, showing the cost per ton per mile of running a 
modern cargo steamer, with coal at 20s. ($4.87) per ton (from Sell's 
Commercial Intelligence of July 22, 1899), is of interest: 

It IS a well-known fact in connection with steam navigation that a modern 
cargo steamer, with coal at 20s. ($4.87) per ton, is able to carry 100 tons of paying 
load I mile for o.377d. (0.76 cent) for coal alone, or o^d. (1.77 cents) if the cost 
of working the ship and insurance be included. Railway transport is considerably 
dearer in fuel and in everything else. To haul 100 tons of paying load for i mile 
on an ordinary railway line, at ordinary coal prices, costs o.57d. (1.15 cents) for 
that item alone, while the whole working cost, taking it at 50 per cent of gross re- 
ceipts, would be I id. (22 cents) per mile for haulage. Traction engines cost about 
3d. (6 cents) and horse haulage about gd. (18 cents) per ton per mile under normal 
conditions. But until 1854, marine engines had never been made which consumed 
less than 4^ pounds of coal per indicated horsepower per hour, which is practically 
three times as much as the fuel consumption of modern practice. 
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The cost of coal is a very important element, not only in the 
running of steamships, but in building the same. Complaints are 
bitter from both owners of ships and builders of the advance in 
price not only of coal, but of building material. 

The following statements show that the ocean transportation 
business has been, and still appears to be, very profitable. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's report 
shows net earnings for the year ending September 30 — 



Year. 



Net earnings. 



Ves- 
sels. 



Tonnage. 



1896 
1897 
1898 



A73.959 
493.497 
451.157 



$2,306,521 
2,401,600 
2.195.555 



293,986 
286,734 
307,743 



Capital, including ;^8oo, 000 ($3,893,200) 3^ per cent debentures, 
;^3, 120,000 ($16,059,450). 

Much of the larger part of the earnings was applied to repairs, 
renewals, reduction of book values, general maintenance, and. inter- 
est, showing conservative management. 

The dividends paid were equivalent to 7^ per cent in 1896, 9 per 
cent in 1897, and 7^ per cent in 1898, on a capital of ;^2, 320,000 
($12,166,250). 

An analysis of the annual report of the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, shows net earnings for the years — 



Year. 



Net earnings. 



Ves- 
sels. 



Tonnage. 



1896 
1897 
1898. 



;^245,2S4 

214.459 
249,406 



$1,193,285 
1,043,665 
1,213.734 



116,993 
119,215 
"4,332 



Much the larger part of the net earnings is devoted to depre- 
ciation of ships and insurance reserve fund ; dividends at the rate 
of only 2^ per cent being paid in 1896 and 1897, and ^}i per cent 
in 1898, on a paid-up capital of ;^i, 600,000 ($7,786,400). 

This company has no debenture or other stock, all being common. 

The following, showing the extremely conservative management 
of this company, is from the balance sheet for year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1898: Total cost of the existing fleet, including spare gear 
outfits, machinery, etc., and wharf properties, ;^3,84o,326 ($18,688,- 
949); charged to depreciation, ;^2, 133,410 ($10,382,239); present 
book value, ;^i, 706,916 ($8,306,710). In addition to this low valua- 
tion, the company has insurance and reserve fund and profit and 
loss accounts of ;^404,oo5 ($1,966,090). 
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DIRECT COMMUNICATION WITH IRELAND. 

The great advantage of direct communication by steamers is 
manifest, particularly in the case of Ireland. A line of steamers 
sailing direct from Baltimore to this port and Belfast enables mer- 
chants in the United States, in those places contiguous to, or on a 
line of railroad communicating with, Baltimore to sell and deliver 
merchandise here that could not be sold if the same had to be 
shipped via Liverpool, Glasgow, or any other port in England or 
Scotland. The cost of transshipping, high freights across the Irish 
Sea, and losses caused by additional handling would practically 
prohibit the trade. 

I am pleased to state that this direct trade is largely increasing, 

Joshua Wilbour, 

Dublin, August ^p, /<Ppp. Consul. 



GLASGOW. 



The port of Glasgow ranks high in point of importance as a ship- 
ping center of the United Kingdom. Although inferior to Liverpool 
and London as regards actual imports and exports, the amount of 
shipping owned in Glasgow is exceeded only by that owned in London 
and Liverpool, and, when the large amount of shipbuilding contracted 
on the Clyde is taken into consideration, its position in the shipping 
world assumes large proportions. In addition to a great number of 
steamers trading to and fro, Glasgow has regular lines to and from 
all parts of the world, many having their headquarters in Glasgow, 
chief among which may be mentioned the Allan, Anchor, Donaldson, 
Clan, City, Gulf, and Mutual lines and the firms trading to Spanish 
ports. At present, the mercantile marine of Glasgow is in an ex- 
ceedingly prosperous condition, freights being well sustained and 
the value of shipping proportionately increased. 

WAR SHIPS AND EFFECTS OF BUILDING UPON MERCHANT VESSELS. 

The construction of war vessels on the Clyde has a material influ- 
ence on the price of shipbuilding material of every kind, and conse- 
quently owners of merchant vessels have to cope with enhanced 
prices for steel plates and labor. When the Government announces 
that it is sending out tenders for war vessels, the steel market rises 
at once, and manufacturers send out enhanced quotations for their 
various brands. There has never been a tirme in the history of Clyde 
shipbuilding when so many war vessels have been under construction 
as during the last twelve months. Owners of merchantmen who could 
delay ordering new vessels for a time waited to see if they could get 
better terms, but the market is still rising, in consequence of the in- 
creasing scarcity of material and delay in delivery. The Admiralty, 
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in fact, must have vessels built by a specified time, at whatever cost 
to the builders themselves, and consequently the owners of all other 
kinds of craft are forced to pay more money for their new vessels. 
During the past seven months, material has in this way increased 25 
per cent and labor 15 per cent for the higher classes of workmen. 

The war vessels presently building and being fitted out on the 
Clyde are as follows: Asahi, 14,259 tons displacement and 15,000 
horsepower, for the Japanese Government, by the Clydebank Engi- 
neering and Shipbuilding Company; Sutlej\ 12,950 tons displace- 
ment and 13,500 horsepower, for the British Government, by the 
Clydebank Company; Baccheute^ 12,950 tons displacement and 13,500 
horsepower, for the British Government, by the Clydebank Com- 
pany; Aboukir^ 14,000 tons displacement, 18,500 horsepower, for 
the British Government, by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Company; Cressy^ 14,000 tons displacement, 18,500 horse- 
power, for the British Government, by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company; Osprey, torpedo-boat destroyer, 308 tons 
displacement and 6,000 horsepower, for the British Government, by 
the Fairfield Company; Recruit^ torpedo-boat destroyer, 308 tons dis- 
placement and 6,000 horsepower, for the British Government, by the 
Clydebank Company; a torpedo-boat destroyer, 308 tons displace- 
ment and 6,000 horsepower, for the British Government, by the 
Clydebank Company; Thistle, third-class cruiser, 700 tons displace- 
ment, 1,300 horsepower, for the British Goyernment, by the London 
and Glasgow Shipbuilding and Engineering Company ; Africa, 14,000 
tons displacement and 25,000 horsepower (first-class armored cruiser), 
for the British Government, by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Company; Bedford, first-class cruiser, 9,800 tons displace- 
ment and 15,000 horsepower, for the British Government, by the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company; Monmouth, 9,800 
tons displacement and 15,000 horsepower, for the British Govern- 
ment, by the London and Glasgow Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company ; Falcon, torpedo-boat destroyer, 400 tons displacement and 
6,000 horsepower, for the British Government, by the Fairfield Com- 
pany; Ostrich, torpedo-boat destroyer, 400 tons displacement and 
6, 000 horsepower, for the British Government, by the Fairfield Com- 
pany; troopship, 6,000 tons displacement and 7,000 horsepower, for 
the Indian Government, by the FairfieM Company. 

Last year (1898) eight war vessels were launched from Clyde 
yards, with a total displacement in tons of 40,108. 

GOVERNMENT* SUPERVISION. 

The marine department of the Board of Trade has full control 
over the merchant marine of the United Kingdom. Such control is 
here carried on by the local officials of that body. They have power 
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to detain ships in cases where the load line or other acts are insuf- 
ficiently observed ; have the superintendence of crews and are ex- 
aminers of provisions; grant certificates to duly qualified masters 
and mates; appoint courts of inquiry in cases of collision and wreck, 
and in general supervise all British vessels entering the port. As 
to recommendations for its betterment, they have raised the stand- 
ards of examinations for masters and mates, appointed inspectors 
for regulating seamen*s food, etc. 

MATERIAL USED IN SHIPBUILDING. 

As to the material used in the construction of ships, an explana- 
tion is necessary. The principal part of it is mined and manufac- 
tured round about the Clyde area. Some eighteen years ago, not a 
single steel plate was made in Scotland, and in all the big specifi- 
cations, but more particularly Government vessels, the name of Cam- 
mell & Co., Sheffield, appeared as indispensable to the conditions 
of the contract for supplying the material. Now, there are in Scot- 
land, but mostly in the Glasgow district, at least a dozen firms which 
roll all kinds of steel plates and angles and supply the shipbuilders. 
The present prices of steel plates and angles (iron is now all but obso- 
lete) are as follows: Steel ship plates, $37.10 per ton; boiler plates, 
$42. 58 ; steel angles, $35. 28 ; iron bars, $37. 7 1 ; iron ship plates, $36.49 ; 
angles, $34.66. Hematite pig iron is now $17.51 per ton, against 
$12.65 ^^ ^^^ same date last year. Pig iron is manufactured near 
Glasgow. Keen competition, however, is maintained with Middles- 
borough and other large centers in England and Wales. Of course, 
in the fitting up of a full-powered first-class passenger steamer a lot 
of brass and copper is required. Fine wooden fittings are used, 
and the material is pine and cedar for the decks, etc. This can be 
obtained in Glasgow at from 8 to 12 cents per square foot. For 
the internal fittings mahogany, at from 12 to 26 cents, is largely used. 
Teak wood is indispensable in high-class ships, and the price of it is 
about 10 per cent higher. United States woods, Canary whitewood, 
and others, are sometimes preferred by certain ship builders and 
owners. Most of the woods are imported. 

PRICES OF SHIPS AND STEEL. 

Coming to the prices of ships, a large question is necessarily in- 
volved. So far as the mercantile marine is concerned, the variation 
is remarkable. The Cunard Line furnishes a good example. The 
Campania and Lucania^ sister ships, 12,950 gross register tons and 
30,000 horsepower each, cost about $2,435,683 each, and could not 
be built to-day for anything like that money. Two steamers for 
the Castle Packet Mail service between South Africa and the Cape, 
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built at the same yard as the Cunarders (the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company), each about 10,000 tons gross register 
and 15,000 horsepower, cost some $1,459,950 each, or $145.99 per 
ton. Other well-appointed passenger steamers, with engines to drive 
them at from i2>^ to 15}^ knots, cost about $97.33 to $121.66 per 
ton; first-class river steamers, from $136.26 to $160.59 per ton; 
coasting passenger and cargo steamers, from $72.99 to $107.06; and 
the usual ** tramp" of fair dimensions, say from 4,000 to 6,000 tons, 
at from $37.71 to $51. 09 per dead-weight ton. The war vessel, how- 
ever, comes out heavily in price, according to her class, and the 
little torpedo catcher, with her small tonnage and great horsepower, 
heads the list at about $291.99 per ton; then follow the quick dis- 
patch boat at $267.65; belted cruiser, at $257.92; and line-of-battle 
ship, with heavy armament, such as the Ramillies^ at $243.32. Sail- 
ing vessels are now all but unquoted. Indeed, with the heavy list 
of nearly 500,000 tons on hand building all over the Clyde ship- 
building area, only two sailing craft (exclusive of yachts) are on the 
stocks. 

WAGES IN SHIPBUILDING YARDS. 

The following are the rates of wages ruling in the Clyde ship- 
building and marine-engineering trades, fifty-four hours per week : 



Workmen. 



Wages. 



Workmen. 



Wages. 



Engineers (general) per hour... 

Pattern makers do 

Fitters (general, and not on piece- 
work) per hour- 
Turners (iron and steel) do 

Molders (brass) do 

Molders (general) do 

Boiler makers (on 'stab wages), 
per hour 

Hole borers ('stab) per hour... 

Holders-on ('stab) do 

General iron-workers' wage^^not 
on piece, and engaged by the 
builders per hour... 

Ship joiners (members of the As- 
sociated Carpenters and Join- 
ers' Society of Scotland), per 
hour 

Shipwrights (members of the 
Associated Shipwrights* So- 
ciety of England and Scot- 
land) per hour... 

Blacksmiths (members of the As- 
sociated Blacksmiths Society 
of Scotland) per week- 
Hammer men (two trade soci- 
eties) per hour.., 

Holders-on (2) do 



I0.16 
.17 

.16 
.16 
.20 
.i7i 

.18 
.17 
.16 



6.56 

.15 
$2.19 to 3.04 



Plumbers (special men en- 
gaged) per hour... 

Cabinetmakers (general), per 

hour 

Riveters: 

First...per day of 9^ hours- 
Second .do 

Plate setters do 

Plate laborers and adjusters, 

per day of 9^ hours. 

Laborers (general), per day of 

9^ hours 

Brass molders... per hour- 
Cabinetmakers (a large amount 
of this class of work is done 
by contract outside the yards), 

per hour. 

Special turners and model mak- 
ers per week... 

Special metal workers and lofts 

men per week.., 

General laborers. per hour... 

Draughtsmen (ship and engi- 
neer) on Clyde per week- 
Store men (shipbuilding and en- 
gineering) per week.. 

Painters (general) and red- 
leaders. per hour.. 



I0.20 

I0.17 to .19 

3.65 to 4.38 
3.65 to 4.38 
2. 19 to 3.04 

1.22 to 1.70 

.97 to 1.22 
•17 



•17 
6.81 

10.95 
.II 

6.08 to 12.16 

7.29 to Z2.16 

.I3i to .15 
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In the riveting trade, one man arranges to do various sections of 
the shell plating of a steamer for so much, according to the size and 
weight of the plates, and engages what is known as a ** squad." 

WAGES OF SEAMEN, ETC. 

The average monthly wages paid from the port of Glasgow to 
seamen, engineers, etc., of every rating vary according to the trade 
in which the men are employed. On the Atlantic, the royal mail 
lines — such, for example, as the Cunard, White Star, American, etc. — 
pay captains, officers, seamen, engineers, etc., special rates, but none 
of those lines sail from Glasgow. The only regular lines, in fact, 
sailing between this city and United States ports are the Anchor, 
Donaldson, and Allan, and the wages in these three companies are 
as follows, per month : 

Captains (according to the size and passenger accommodation of 

ship and length of service) $97. 33 to $121. 66 

First officers. 60. 82 to 72.99 

Second officers 48. 66 to 60. 82 

Third officers .' 36.49 to 48.66 

Boatswains 24.33 

Quartermasters 23. 11 

Ordinary seamen (mail steamers) '. 19.46 

Firemen and stokers 20. 68 to 21. 28 

Coal trimmers, oilmen, etc. 19.46 

First engineers (many, like the captains, with an annual salary)... 87. 59 to 116. 79 

Second engineers 58. 39 to 87. 59 

Third engineers >. 38. 93 to 58.39 

In the East India trade, the conditions are somewhat different, 
as all the leading lines sailing from Glasgow to East India ports, in- 
cluding the City, Clan, and Anchor (eastern port section), employ 
Lascar seamen, who receive not more that $4 per month. The cap- 
tains and officers, and also the quartermasters, however, are paid 
about the same rates as on the Atlantic; the engineers and all em- 
ployed about the engines and boilers receive 5 per cent less. 

Then there is what is known as the ocean tramp steamer. Her 
mission is to go anywhere and pick up a cargo. Sometimes, she is 
partly owned by the captain and officers, but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the wages in such vessels are from t}4 to 10 per cent 
less on all ratings compared with the regular lines. 

So far as the sailing ship — which is fast disappearing from the 
sea — is concerned, the rate of pay, of course, varies a good deal, but 
the average for captains may fairly be stated at from $72.99 to $97.33 
per month; first officers, $36.49 to $48.66; seconds, $29. 19 to $38.93; 

and thirds, $24.33 ^^ $29.19- 

Samuel M. Taylor, 
Glasgow, October 20, i8pp. Consul. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The natural maritime situation of Canada is admirable. Its 
shores are lapped by the two great oceans, while the interior is con- 
nected with the oceans by the most wonderful lake system on the 
globe, mighty rivers, and a canal system unequaled by that of any 
country of like population. 

The whole British Empire, including the United Kingdom and 
the colonies, has a tonnage of 9,760,043; the United States ranks 
second, with a tonnage of 1,837,729; Germany third, with a ton- 
nage of 1,572,665; Norway fourth, with a tonnage of 1,542,822; 
France fifth, with a tonnage of 801,164; Italy sixth, with a tonnage 
of 730,953; Canada seventh, with a tonnage of 693,782. Russia fol- 
lows Canada, with a tonnage of 676, ^^o ; while Spain ranks ninth, with 
a tonnage of 506,455. Canadians might be gratified with this show- 
ing were it not for the fact that, twenty years ago, Canada ranked 
much higher than at present. In the year 1878, the tonnage of the 
Canadian vessels was 1,333,015 tons — nearly twice as great as it is 
to-day. The tonnage of vessels built in Canada in the year 1875 was 
188,098 tons; in 1878, it had fallen to 106,976; and last year, only 
278 vessels, with a tonnage of 24,522, were built in Canada. Evi- 
dently, while Canada still ranks well in proportion to population as 
a ship-owning and shipbuilding country, there is nothing in the pres- 
ent situation for Canadians to be proud of. Even during the last year, 
there was a falling off in Canadian tonnage. There was a decrease of 
41 vessels, with a tonnage of 37,972, as compared with 1897. In al- 
most everything else, Canada has made wonderful progress since con- 
federation ; but in ship owning and shipbuilding, it has been going 
backward instead of forward. In the year 1868, one year after con- 
federation, Canadians built ships with a tonnage of 87,230 tons — 
about four times as much as last year. In the old days, Canadians not 
only built ships for themselves, but iot other nations. Canadian ships 
were seen in every sea. In the year 1876, the value of Canadian- 
built ships sold to other countries was $2,189,270; last year, the 
value was $191,069. 

If Canada had made the same progress in shipbuilding that it 
has made in other industries during the last twenty years, it would 
rank second among the maritime states of the world. 

The reason for the decline is the substitution of steel steamships 
for wooden sailing vessels. No other country has natural advan- 
tages equal to those of Canada for building wooden vessels. With 
first-class timber, magnificent internal water ways, and extensive 
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seacoasts, there was nothing left to be desired. But when iron and 
steel were required as raw materials, Canada went out of the business; 
for until a few years ago, Canada had no iron and steel industries. 
However, there is no doubt that Canada is as splendidly endowed 
with the raw materials for making steel as it is with those for wooden 
ships. During the last twelve years, this industry has been grad- 
ually developed, and, although still small, it promises to reach gigan- 
tic proportions during the next ten years. There are indications 
that shipbuilding will develop simultaneously with the iron indus- 
try. Already, arrangements have been made to commence building 
ships in Hamilton on an extensive scale, using steel made there. 
The Bertram shipbuilding yards in Toronto are to be extended. 
The company which is to construct the dry dock at St. John, New 
Brunswick, proposes to establish a shipbuilding yard in connection 
therewith, and the great Dominion Iron and Steel Company, of 
Cape Breton, is expected to undertake shipbuilding very extensively 
in a few years. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

On the registry books of the Dominion are 6,643 vessels, steam 
and sail, of 693,782 tons. The total value of Canada's present ship- 
ping is given as $20,813,460. 

During the year 1898, 278 vessels of '24,522 tons were built and 
registered, as compared with 231 vessels of 17,094 tons the previous 
year. In 1874, at the establishment of the registry of shipping, 
Canada built 490 vessels of 183,010 tons. 

V GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

The Canadian method of promoting its merchant marine con- 
sists of — 

First. The navigation and coasting laws, similar to those of the 
United States, and no doubt of many other nations. These are in- 
tended to prohibit foreign vessels sharing in the coasting trade, fish- 
eries, and interior carrying trade of Canada. The coast line for these 
purposes, of course, extends not only along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, but to the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Canadian 
shores of the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, making a 
coast line of immense length with a very large number of ports, 
many of which are terminals of other navigable rivers and of railway 
systems or J^ranches thereof. 

Second. Bonuses given in the form of postal subsidies or other- 
wise to a few lines of ocean steamers, such as the Allan Line mail 
subsidy, the St. John Beaver Line subsidy, the Halifax and West 
India subsidy. 
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Third. The Canadian canal system, opening the St. Lawrence 
route to vessels of 14 feet draft from the sea to the head of Lake 
Superior, with a number of other minor canals, may be considered 
a measure for the promotion of the Canadian merchant marine. It 
has had little effect in this direction hitherto, on account of two cir- 
cumstances: first, that the Welland Canal extending deep-water 
navigation from the upper lakes as far as the head of the St. Law- 
rence canal system was completed to 14 feet depth long ago, while 
some of the St. Lawrence canals have continued until this year to be 
of practically not more than 7 feet draft at low water. The conse- 
quence has been that the Welland Canal simply afforded an outlet to 
the United States tonnage from the upper lakes to Ogdensburg or 
Oswego. The tendency was aided by the admission of American 
vessels to the canal on equal terms with Canadian vessels, which had 
always been the practice of the Canadian Government, and which was 
perpetually secured by the terms of the Washington treaty of 1870. 
These terms, of course, only apply to through freights, and do not 
extend to participation in carriage of local freight, which is subject 
to the navigation laws. These circumstances will be altered, as far 
as the first cause is concerned, by the completion this year of the St. 
Lawrence canals to equal depth with the Welland Canal. The equal 
privileges given by the Washington treaty will then apply to the 
whole navigation from Lake Superior through the River and Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. But it is expected that Canadian shipmasters will be 
encouraged to construct and operate larger tonnage for the extended 
route to the Canadian seaboard, now made accessible to vessels of 
14 feet draft. 

The merchant marine is supervised by the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries, of which Sir Louis H. Davies is at present minister. 
No special recommendations have been made for aiding its interests, 
though the bounties to fishermen, which Parliament grants to the 
extent of $160,000 annually for boats not below 10 nor exceeding 80 
tons, are supposed to indirectly aid the merchant marine. 

No bounties are given to assist in shipbuilding, but the bounty on 
the manufacture of pig iron is surely leading to the creation of new 
enterprises in connection with the iron shipbuilding trade. 

To develop a possible steel and iron industry and with the ulti- 
mate view of establishing shipbuilding with these materials in Canada, 
Parliament in 1897 voted a bounty to steel billets and bar and pig 
iron. This act reads: 

60-61 Victoria^ chapter 6y June 2g, J8<yj, — On steel ingots manufactured from 
ingredients of which no less than 50 per cent of the weight thereof consists of pig 
iron made in Canada, a bounty of $3 per ton. 

On pig-iron bars manufactured from pig iron made in Canada, a bounty of J3 
per ton. 
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On pig iron manufactured from ore, a bounty of $3 per ton on the proportion 
produced from Canadian ore and $2 per ton on the proportion produced from for- 
eign ore. 

The said bounties shall be applicable only to steel ingots, puddled-iron bars, and 
pig iron made in Canada prior to April 23, 1902. 

This act was amended at the last session of Parliament as follows : 

The bounties on steel ingots, puddled-iron bars, and pig iron made in Canada, 
authorized by chapter 6 of the act of 1897, shall, oa the termination of the period 
therein mentioned (April 23, 1900), be gradually reduced during a limited term, 
until they are extinguished, and the bounties to be paid for the additional term shall 
be as follows: 

(a) From April 23, 1902, to June 30, 1903, inclusive, 90 per cent of the amount 
fixed by said act. 

(d) From July i, 1903, to June 30, 1904, both inclusive, 75 per cent of previous act 

(c) From June i, 1904, to June 30, 1905, both inclusive, 55 per cent of previous act. 

(d) From July i, 1905, to June 30, 1906, both inclusive, 35 per cent of previous act. 

(e) From July i, 1906, to June 30, 1907, both inclusive, 20 per cent of previous act. 
If steel ingots be made from puddled-iron bars manufactured in Canada, no 

bounty is to be paid on such steel ingots. 

The bounty shall cease and terminate on June 30, 1907. 

In order to take advantage of these bounties and to develop the 
immense deposits of iron ore in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, in the vi- 
cinity of the coal areas, a company, under the leadership of Mr. 
Whitney (a capitalist of Boston, already largely interested in the 
bituminous coal mines of Nova Scotia), has been started with a 
capital of $20,000,000 to build large furnaces and iron works at 
Cape Breton. Large areas of iron ore and coal lands have been 
secured here and in Newfoundland, and it is no doubt the intention 
of the company to manufacture steel and iron ship plates and com- 
mence the building of ships of these materials. The decline of 
wooden-ship building may even induce Parliament to vote a bounty 
of so much a ton of these vessels built. 

GOVERNMENT VESSELS. 

No war ships are built in Canada. The Government has 5 small 
steamers — i wooden and 4 iron — for buoy and light-house service in 
the St. Lawrence and on the eastern coast; i iron steamer adapted 
to winter.service between Prince Edward Island and the main coast; 
I small steamer, the Petrel^ employed on the Great Lakes, patrolling 
the boundary line ; i small wooden steamer, the Bayfieldy in hydro- 
graphic surveys on the lakes; 6 small steamers for the protection 
of the Atlantic coast, and i small steamer for similar service on the 
Pacific. 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

The timber and lumber used in the building of vessels here are 
the product of Canada, but the shipbuilding plates of steel and 
structural forms for steel vessels are imported. In the past they 
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came mostly from Pennsylvania, at a price of 2^ cents per pound 
free on board cars at the place of production. The English and 
Scotch price of j£S ($sS. 93) per ton, free on board, 'was in excess of the 
American price; but recently the American steel producers have 
been so overburdened with orders that prices were advanced. At 
present, purch.ases are being made in England, the English prices 
being now the lowest. The price of ship plates delivered in Canada 
from England at the present time is $2. 12 J^ per 100 pounds; -^ plate, 
$2.i6j4 per 100 pounds; ^ plate, $2.20 per 100 pounds; the price of 
angles and shapes is $2.50 per 100 pounds. 

WAGES. 

At the Poison Iron Works, Toronto, the following wages are paid : 
Riveters, platers, fitters, etc., average about $2.25 per day; laborers, 
$1.25 to $1.50 per day; wood workers, $2 to $2.25 per day. 

The wages paid in shipyards average per day as follows : 



Workmen. 



i 


Wages. 




I 


.75 


to $2 


.00 


z 


.90 


to 2 


00 






2 


.00 






I 


75 


\ 2 


.00 


to 2 


.50 


z 


•75 


to I 


.90 



Workmen. 



Wages. 



Pattern makers 

Riveters 

Joiners 

Furnace men. 

Plumbers 

Sheet-iron workers... 



Brass molders. 

Machinists 

Ship carpenters and painters 

Riggers 

Laborers 

Iron molders r. 



$2. as 

$1.75 to 2.00 

1-75 

2.00 

z.oo to Z.25 

2.25 



The average monthly wages of seamen at the port of Montreal in 
the foreign trade on steam and sail vessels are : 



Class. 



Steamers. 



Sailing 
vessels. 



Able-bodied seamen., 

Boatswains. 

Carpenters 

First mates 

Second mates 

Firemen 

Coal passers. 

Trimmers 

Oilers 

Greasers 

First engineers 

Second engineers 

Third engineers. 



£ s. 

4 o 

5 o 

6 o 

Z2 O 

7 o 
4 o 
3 o 

3 o 

4 o 
4 o 

17 o 

13 o 

9 o 





£ 


S. 


to 


4 


10 


to 


5 


zo 


to 


6 


zo 


to 16 





to 




zo 


to 







to 




zo 


to 




zo 


to 







to 







to 


2Z 





to 


17 





to 


Z2 






IZ9.46 to 

24.33 to 
29. zg to 
58.39 to 
34.06 to 
Z9.46 to 
Z4.59 to 
Z4.S9 to 
Z9.46 to 
Z9.46 to 
82.73 to 
63.26 to 
43.79 to 



$21.89 

36.76 

3Z.62 

77.86 

41.3s 
24.33 
31.89 
3Z.89 

34.33 
34.33 

Z02.Z9 

82.73 
58.39 



$18 

22 

25 

35 
30 



I append statistical tables furnished by the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries. 
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/ 'essels on tfu registry books of tfu Dominion of Canada on the jist of December^ i8g8. 



Port. 



Province o/ New Brunswick. 

Chatham 

Dorchester 

Moncton 

Richibucto 

SackvlUe 

St. Andrews 

St. John 

Toul 

Province of Nova Scotia. 

Amherst 

Annapolis 

Arichat 

Barringfton 

Canso ". 

Digby 

Guysboro 

Halifax 

Liverpool 

Lunenburg 

Maitland 

Parrsboro 

Pictou 

Port Hawkesbury 

Port Medway 

Pugwash 

Shelburne 

Sydney 

Truro 

Weymouth 

Windsor 

Yarmouth 

Total 

Province of Quebec. 

Amherst (Magdalen Islands) 

Gasp^ Basin 

Montreal 

New Carlisle 

Percfe 

Quebec 

Total 

Province of Ontario. 

Amherstburg 

Belleville 

Bowmanville 

Brockville 

Chatham 

Chippewa 

Cobourg 

CoUingwood 

Cornwall 

Deseronto 

Dunnville 

Goderich 



Toul 




Gross 


Toul net 


number 


Number 


tonnage 
of sailing 
ships and 


of sailing 
ships and 


of steam- 
ers. 


of steam- 
ers. 


steamers. 




steamers. 


3a6 

4 
x6 


41 


1.895 


7.219 
1.S14 
2.591 


I 


ao 


26 


2 


79 


2,737 


X4 


3 


65 


1,130 


X36 


7 


273 


2,839 


391 


63 


7.526 


71.257 


903 


117 


9.858 


89.257 


4 
S3 






"3 
S.567 


I 


32 


"5 


I 


66 


5,270 


45 


I 


48 


1.540 


8 


Nil. 


Nil. 


332 


168 


5 


229 


8,585 


22 


Nil. 


Nil. 


877 


477 


59 


9,648 


25,129 


74 


2 


137 


5.336 


291 


7 


439 


23.936 


20 


Nil. 


Nil. 


17,412 


137 


2 


201 


32,000 


57 


20 


1,253 


9,684 


81 


2 


43 


2.807 


21 


I 


45 


2,049 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


NU. 


109 


2 


53 


6,181 


100 


9 


524 


4.400 


2 


Nil. 


Nil. 


160 


36 


I 


21 


3.091 


129 


13 


2.596 


74.567 


208 


~ 20 


4.412 


33.140 


2,167 


146 


19,747 


262,176 


x6 


Nil. 


Nil. 


619 


32 


I 


709 


1,858 


539 


186 


55,556 


87,593 


II 


2 


45 


249 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


780 


133 


19,039 


54.128 


1.378 


322 


75.349 


144.447 


5 


2 


28 


160 


24 


17 


622 


935 


3 
22 






607 
299 


21 


475 


29 


18 


883 


1,518 


3 


2 


263 


153 


4 


I 


23 


31X 


72 


70 


7,005 


5,205 


5 


4 


221 


244 


19 


13 


X.383 


1,412 


I 


I 


87 


57 


44 


27 


762 


1,967 
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Vessels on the registry books of the Dominion of Canada^ etc. — Continued. 



Port. 



1 

Province of Ontario — Continued. 

Hamilton .M • 

Kingston 

Napanee 

Oakville 

Ottawa 

Owen Sound 

Picton 

Port Arthur. ■ 

PbrtBurwell.: 

Port Colbome .". 

Port Dover. 

Port Hope 

Port Rowan 

Port Sunley 

Prescott 

Samia 

Saugeen 

Sault Ste. Marie 

St. Catherines 

Toronto. 

Wallaceburgh 

Whitby 

Windsor 

ToUl 

Province of Prince Edward Island. 

Charlottetown 

Province of British Columbia. 

New Westminster 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Total 

Province of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg 

Summary. 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Quebec 

OnUrio 

Prince Edward Island 

British Columbia. 

Manitoba 

Grand totol 



Toul 

number 

of sailing 

ships and 

steamers. 



Number 
of steam- 
ers. 



Gross 
tonnage 
of steam- 



ToUl net 
tonnage 
of sailing 
ships and 
steamers. 



45 
159 



340 
35 
17 
iz 
8 
3 
13 
56 
6 

7 
37 
29 
12 
24 

93 
236 

31 
3 
53 



178 



Z08 
95 
241 



903 
2,167 
1,378 
i»452 

178 



6,371 
10,982 



24 

53 
180 
x8 



14,790 
4,991 
1,655 
3, "6 

♦4 

92 

170 

2,706 

180 

1,164 

1,141 

8,405 

547 

1,273 

7.506 

15,336 

1,058 



6,140 



10,203 
15,796 
26,130 



52,129 



6,692 



117 
146 
322 
924 

2Z 
299 
80 



9,858 
19,747 

75,349 
99,419 

4,043 
52,129 

6,692 



5,097 
23,484 

Z23 

Z26 

26,003 

3,672 

2,054 

2,oz6 
XS8 
32 z 
692 

5,500 
513 

739 

6,606 

7,100 

374 

977 

Z3,228 

14,763 

1,945 

514 

5,309 



134, z8o 



7,502 

ZZ,2SO 
2Z,552 



40,304 



89,257 

262, Z76 

144,447 
134,180 

15,979 
40,304 

7,439 



6,643 



267,237 



693,782 
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J^orts at which vessels may be registered^ shoTving the number of new vessels built and 
registered in the Dominion of Canada during the year ended December j/, j8g8. 



Port. 



Total 

number 

of sailing 

ships and 

steamers. 



ToUl net 
tonna^^e 
of sailing 
ships and 
steamers. 



Port. 



Total 
number 
of sailing 
ships and 
steamers. 



Total net 
tonnage 
of sailing 
ships and 
steamers. 



Province of New Brunswick. 

Chatham , 

Dorchester , 

Moncton 

Richibucto 

Sackville 

St. Andrews. , 

St. John 

Totol 



Province 0/ Nova Scotia. 



Amherst 

Annapolis 

Arichat 

Barring^on 

Canso 

Digby 

Guysboro 

Halifax 

Liverpool 

Lunenburg 

Maitland 

Parrsboro 

Pictou 

Port Hawkesbury.. 

Port Med way 

Pugwash 

Shelburne 

Sydney 

Truro , 

Wejrmouth 

Windsor 

Yarmouth 



Total.. 



Province 0/ Quebec. 

Amherst (Magdalen Islands), 

Gasp^ Basin 

Montreal 

New Carlisle 

Perce 

Quebec 

Total 



Province 0/ Ontario. 

Amherstburg 

Belleville 

Bowmanville 

Brockville 

Chatham 

Chippewa 

Cobourg 

CoUingwood 

Cornwall .w 



3 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 



24 



Nil. 
Nil. 

X 

Nil. 
Nil. 

3 

Nil. 

X2 

4 

13 



Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
5 
7 

Nil. 



67 



Nil. 
Nil. 

23 

Nil. 

Nil. 

29 



51 



S C R — M M- 



Nil. 
2 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

X 

Nil. 
-10. 



xox 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
48 
34 
607 



790 



Nil. 
Nil. 

17 
Nil. 
Nil. 

57 

Nil. 

274 

538 

1,069 

96 

1,388 

29 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

358 

X91 



68 

733 
X44 



4,962 



Nil. 

Nil. 
2,461 

Nil. 

Nil. 
1,678 



4.139 



6 
Nil. 

95 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

XI 

Nil. 



Province 0/ Ontario — Cont'd. 

Cramahe 

Deseronto 

Dunnville 

Goderich 

Hamilton 

Kingston 

Morrisburgh 

Napanee 

Oakville 

Ottawa. 

Owen Sound 

Picton 

Port Arthur 

Port Burwell 

Port Colbome 

Port Dover. 

Port Hope 

Port Rowan 

Port Stanley 

Prescott 

Samia 

Saugeen 

Sault Ste. Marie 

St. Catherines 

Toronto 

Wallaceburgh 

Whitby 

Windsor 



Total.. 



Province 0/ Prince Edward 

Island. 
Charlottetown 



Province 0/ British Co- 
lumbia. 

New Westminster 

Vancouver 

Victoria 



Total.. 



Province 0/ Manitoba. 
Winnipeg 



Summary. 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island.. 

British Columbia 

Manitoba 



Grand total.. 



NU. 



Nil. 

6 

Nil. 

Nil. 

2X 

3 
Nil. 
Nil. 

Nn. 

Nil. 
Nil. 
NU. 

3 
Nil. 



Nil. 



9 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 



46 



278 



Nil. 
38 
2 
Nil. 
152 
Nil. 
Nil. 



Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 

23 

Nil. 
417 

2X 

Nil. 

7 

29 
323 
NU. 
NU. 
Nil. 



1.873 



53a 
6,567 
5,129 



12,228 



790 
4,962 

4.139 

1,872 

372 

X2,228 
159 



24,52a 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. . 

The number of vessels owned and employed in the Province of 
New Brunswick is: 



Description. 


Number. 


Tons. 




British. 


x6o 
720 
XSS 


193,760 




"5.316 




3.955 




' 




Total 


x»o3S 


3x3,031 




Other foreign nations. 




Steam 


IS 

23 


25.357 


Sail 


28,9x9 








Total 


38 


44,376 








Grand total 


1.073 


356,307 





The iron steam vessels and the largest wooden sail vessels are 
built in Europe, and the small wooden sail vessels are built in this 
Province. 

The iron steam vessels and the large wooden sail vessels are 
mostly in fair condition, but this can not be said of the small wooden 
vessels (which compose about two-thirds of the whole number). 

The large vessels are engaged in trade with Europe and the West 
Indies and the smaller vessels in the coasting trade. 

There is no ofl&cial or public discussion in regard to the policies 
of other nations towards merchant shipping. The boards of trade 
in this district do not seem to take any special interest in the pro- 
motion of the merchant marine. 

WAGES. 

Only ship carpenters are engaged in building vessels in this 
Province, and they are paid about $2.50 per day. 

The monthly wages paid at this port to persons employed in the 
merchant marine are : 



Class. 



Seamen y 

Boatswains 

First mates. 

Second mates.» 

Firemen 



Wages. 


1x8 


to 


I20 


22 


to 


•S 


30 


to 


35 


20 


to 


25 


25 


to 


30 



Class. 



Coal passers. 

Oilers 

First engineers.... 
Second engineers. 
Third engineers... 



Wages. 



I20 

30 

$75 to 100 

60 

45 
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SHIPBUILDING. 

Shipbuilding in the days of the wooden vessels was a great in- 
dustry at St. John, but since iron-built vessels have taken their place 
there are but few built in this Province. There were 24 wooden 
vessels built during 1898, the largest of which was 400 tons; the rest, 
very small craft. 

During the winter season, when the St. Lawrence River is frozen 
over, there are four different lines of trans- Atlantic steamships plying 
between this port and European ports, as the harbor at St. John is 
open the whole year. This is the eastern terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, over which are transported most of the cargoes for 
said vessels, there being ample terminal facilities. 

Ira B. Myers, 

St. John, September 7, iSgg, Consul. 



NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The merchant marine of Newfoundland comprises a fleet of 20 
steam sealing vessels, 10 steam freighters and coasters (the largest 
being 2,000 tons and the smallest 250 tons register), 50 foreign -going 
sailing vessels and a number of fishing schooners, used for local pur- 
poses, all of less than 100 tons. 

The government pays a bounty of $4 per ton for vessels built in 
the colony. The Minister of Marine and Fisheries surpervises the 
merchant marine, after a survey by Lloyd's and the government sur- 
veyors. There are no war ships built in Newfoundland. There are 
no reports as to increasing the efficiency of mail carriage by steam- 
ships. The merchant marine is not discussed by boards of trade 
or other organizations. The policy pursued is copied from that of 
Great Britain. Materials for shipbuilding, plates, and structural 
forms for steel vessels all come from England. Lumber, spars, etc., 
are imported from the United States and Canada. The current price 
of steel plates for the hulls of vessels is 3 cents per pound, and the 
cost price in England is 2 cents per pound. 

The average monthly wages are: 



Class. 



Seamen 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Quartermasters 

First mates 

Second mates... 



Wages. 



$20 

25 

I25 to 35 

50 to 60 
35 to 40 



Class. 



Firemen 

Coal trimmers. 

Oilers 

First engineers 

^cond engineers. 
Third engineers.... 



Wages. 



$25 

20 

30 

80 

$55 to 60 

45 to so 



St. John's, September 14^ i8^g. 



Martin J. Carter, 

Consul, 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 

The list of shipping recently issued by the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries gives the total number of vessels for the Dominion of 
Canada on December 31, 1898, as 6,643, with net tonnage of 693,782, 
of which there were 1,909 steamers, with gross tonnage of 267,237. 

There has been a decrease of 26 per cent in number of ships 
during the last fifteen years and 59 per cent in the net tonnage em- 
ployed. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

A customs drawback is authorized **on materials used in the 
construction of ships or vessels built or registered in Canada or built 
or exported from Canada, at the rate of $1.15 per registered ton on 
iron-kneed ships or vessels classed for fifteen years; at the rate of 85 
cents per registered ton on iron-kneed ships or vessels classed for 
nine years; at the rate of 75 cents per registered ton on iron-kneed 
ships or vessels classed for seven years ; and at the rate of 65 cents 
per registered ton on all ships or vessels not iron kneed, and on all 
ships or vessels iron kneed and not classed." 

Practically, all steamship lines carrying freight and passengers 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. John, New Brunswick, to England 
and the West Indies are subsidized by the Dominion Government. 

The Dominion Government also gives a subsidy of about $126,- 
000 per annum for a weekly mail service to England, the steamers 
sailing from Montreal and Quebec during the summer months and 
from St. John and Halifax during the winter months, one of the 
conditions of the subsidy being that the terminus of the said line 
of steamships on this side of the Atlantic must be at a Canadian 
port. 

No recent changes have been made in the above policies, except 
that until two years ago the payment on the mail subsidy was not 
conditioned, as above stated, upon a Canadian terminus. 

The Department of Marine and Fisheries for the Dominion of 
Canada supervises the merchant marine, but the only recent recom- 
mendation made by this department of which I learn was the re- 
moval of restrictions **as to deck loads*' from ** steamships sailing 
from any port or place in Canada on or before the 12th day of 
October in each year to any port or place out of Canada.*' 

Coasting privileges are extended to vessels of nations which ex- 
tend like privileges to ships of British register, but are denied to 
others. 

The Board of Trade of Halifax has discussed the subject of the 
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merchant marine only with reference to marine insurance, and to 
prevent discrimination against this port as compared with other 
Canadian ports. 

Plates and structural forms for steel vessels are produced only to 
a very limited extent at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 

WAGES. 

The average daily wages paid at Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the 
under-noted kinds of labor are as follows: 

Iron workers $2.00 to $2. 50 

Machinists 2. 50 to 3.00 

Riveters (generally piecework) 3.00 

Ship -carpenters 2.50 

Joiners /. 2.25 

Riggers 2.25 to 2.50 

Painters 2.00 

Sheet-iron workers 1.75 to 2.00 

Laborers i. 25 to i. 50 

Iron molders 2.00 to 2.25 

The average monthly wages paid in the foreign trade on steam 
and sail vessels, apparently irrespectively of nationality of ship, 
when seamen are shipped at the port of Halifax, are: 

Able seamen |i8 to |2o 

Boatswains; 20 to 25 

Carpenters ~ 30 to 35 

Quartermasters 22 to 25 

First mates 25 to 45 

Second mates 20 to 30 

Firemen 25 

Coal passers 20 to 22 

Oilers 28 

First engineers 90 to 100 

Second engineers 60 to 65 

Third engineers 40 to 45 

The cost of maintenance is given at from 30 to ^6 cents per day, 
and masters are usually allowed about these sums for the mainte- 
nance of their crews. 

John G. Foster, 

Halifax, October 21^ i8gg. Consul- General. 
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MEXICO. 

I have interviewed the Minister of War and Marine of this Repub- 
lic, and quote his answers to the questions set forth in Department 
circular of June 20, 1899: 

The merchant marine of Mexico consists of 266 ships, with a total 
of 17,046 tons register, as follows: Forty-one steam vessels of 6,731 
tons and 225 sailing vessels of 10,314 tons. 

There are no ships built in this country, except small merchant 
vessels of less than 100 tons. 

To encourage the nationalizing of foreign ships under the Mexi- 
can flag, the Government has permitted them to register without 
giving the bonds which were formerly required ; and with the view 
of promoting the shipping industry, the Government has a dry dock 
in Veracruz and a skid in Guaymas, with exceedingly low tariffs. 
The dry dock in Veracruz can take a ship of 1,500 tons displacement, 
and the skid at Guaymas can take a ship of 600 tons. 

The Government is studying what can be done to improve the 
present laws. 

Mercantile matters are now divided among different departments, 
but a department to have exclusive charge of them is projected. 

On January 23, 1892, a commission was named by the Secretary 
of Communications and Public Works to study the cause of the de- 
cline of the merchant marine and a way to better it. The following 
questions were discussed: (i) Different right of flags; (2) pilotage; 
(3) help, aid, and assistance; (4) exemption; (5) special privileges; 
(6) smuggling. The commission made its report September i and 
October i, 1892. 

All Mexican mail is carried in foreign bottoms. 

No attention has been given to the policy of any foreign nation. 

The few chambers of commerce that exist in this country have 
not interested themselves in the merchant marine. ' 

Wages paid are variable. 

Andrew D. Barlow, 

Mexico City, August 2, i8gg. Consul- General, 



COSTA RICA. 



No shipbuilding of any kind is done in Costa Rica. The coast- 
ing trade is carried on by vessels of foreign nations, principally 
Italian. A few vessels of foreign build have been purchased and 
put under the Costa Rican flag; but none, so far as I can learn, have 
ever been built in the country. 
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In this connection, I will say there is in Costa Rica a kind of 
cedar (cedro pochote), a very hard, durable wood that would be 
valuable in the construction of ships, as planks for decks, etc. I 
am informed on high authority that this wood retains its sap for 
many years, and after being submerged for a long time is still sound 
and uninjured by worms or other marine animals. 

Should samples of this wood be desired, they can be obtained 
free of expense upon application to the Costa Rican Government. 

John C. Caldwell, 

San Jos^., September 16^ 18^. Consul. 



GUATEMALA. 

Referring to Department circular of June 20, 1899, concerning 
merchant marine of foreign countries, I have to report that there is 
absolutely no shipbuilding or ship ownership in this Republic, and 
that there is nothing under any of the headings of the circular upon 
which a report could be made. 

A. M. BeaupriS, 

Guatj:mala, July 26^ iS^. Consul- General. 



SALVADOR. 

In answer to the questions contained in circular ** Merchant 
marine of foreign countries," dated June 20, 1899, I would state 
that there is but one boat in the Republic of Salvador that floats 
the flag of this Government; its name is the Cuscatlan. It is unfit 
for sea service ; it was formerly used by the Government as a revenue 
cutter. 

There is no building of boats or ships in Salvador. 

John Jenkins, 

San Salvador, July 26^ i8^g. Consul. 



ANTIGUA. 



Antigua possesses no merchant marine. * Her only pretense of 
shipping consists of a number of droghers — /. <?., lighters — fishing 
schooners, and fishing smacks, which are built on the beach by car- 
penters and seamen, at an average wage of is. 6d. to 2s. (36 to 48 

cents) per diem. 

Henry M. Hunt, 

Antigua, July ip, iSpp. Consul. 
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HAITI. 

There exists no merchant marine here, if we except the three 
small steamers of 146 tons, built at Glasgow, Scotland, that formerly 
plied weekly between this city and the cities and towns on the coast, 
but have recently been running to Santiago de Cuba. 

No measures whatever have been taken by the Haitian Govern- 
ment to promote its merchant marine, nor are there any laws or 
regulations governing seamen's wages. 

John B. Terres, 

Port au Prince, September 18, iSpg. Consul- General. 



MARTINIQUE. 

** Merchant marine'* has no existence at Martinique in the strict 
sense of the term, what there is being of little or no importance, 
consisting of small one-masted (bamboo) sailing vessels, called 
** droghers,'* having a capacity of 5 to 6 tons, which transport mer- 
chandise between the smaller ports of the island. 

Between Fort-de-France and St. Pierre, a distance of about 16 
miles, communication is carried on by means of a line of small steam- 
ers making trips daily, used, however, more as passenger boats than 
for the transportation of merchandise. 

There is no department in the colonial government supervising 
the merchant marine. 

Mail service to and from Martinique is effected by the Compagnie 
G6n6rale Transatlantique, sailing from France trimonthly ; the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, sailing from England bimonthly ; and 
the Quebec Steamship Company, leaving New York bimonthly. 

Chambers of commerce and like organizations never discuss the 
subject of merchant marine. 

Materials for shipbuilding are not imported here. Lumber, oc- 
casionally used for repairing small vessels, comes from the United 
States and Canada. 

There is no current price for steel plates here. No shipyards 
exist ; therefore, there is no schedule of wages paid. 

I might in this connection speak of the dry dock at Fort-de- 
France, whose dimensions are as follows : Length, 120 meters (393^ 
feet), 419 feet at the exterior groove; leng^th of blocks, 360)^ feet; 
width, ii2j^ feet; draft of water above the line of the tub, 2 7^ feet; 
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charge to enter dry dock, 2 francs (36.6 cents) per ton; charge to 
make fast, 92 centimes (17.76 cents) per ton; charge for sojourn, 50 
centimes (9.65 cents) per ton per day. A reduction of 25 per cent on 
these charges is made to French vessels and men-of-war of other 
countries. 

Geo. L. Darte, 
St. Pierre, July /p, i8^. Consul, 



DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The merchant marine of this island and colony is very limited, 
being confined to a few sloops and small two-mast schooners plying 
between this port and the other islands of this colony — Buen Ayre, 
Aruba, St. Eustatius, St. Martin, and Saba — including trips to the 
neighboring ports of Venezuela and occasionally to some other island 
of the West Indies. 

The Government leaves its merchant marine to take care of itself, 
and has apparently no policy with reference thereto. 

Formerly, schooners up to nearly 100 tons and from that down to 
the smallest sloop were built here. Only the smaller vessels of 25 
tons or less are built now. In some years, none are built; in others, 
two or three. The material is of the following origin: Frames, 
Venezuelan hard wood; all other lumber, from the United States; 
nails, bolts, chains, anchors, and copper sheathing, mostly from 
England, occasionally some from Germany. Price mainly deter- 
mines the purchase, though there is some prejudice against the 
American product. The spars, sails, oakum, tar, pitch, and every- 
thing else that enters into the construction comes from the United 
States. 

The wages paid to ship carpenters are ordinarily about 60 cents a 
day. While labor is cheap, everything else is dear, and the advantage 
on the whole is rather against than with Curasao. 

The fleet is owned mostly in Curasao, and sailed by Curasao 
masters. The vessels are manned almost, perhaps quite, exclusively 
by Cura9ao negroes. Wages are : Mates, $16 to $18 a month ; seamen, 
%\o to $12. Considerable numbers of Curagaoans are employed as 
firemen and coal passers on the various steamship lines, the Red D 
included. They get from $12 to $21 a month. 

^' j-AS H. Cheney, 

Curasao, October 24^ iSpp. Consul, 
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CHILE. 

CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

The merchant marine (sailing vessels) of Chile consists of 2 iron 
vessels trading to Europe and 84 wooden vessels, including 5 whalers. 
The vessels not engaged in the European trade are employed on the 
west coast of America and to Australia, carrying coal from the south- 
ern coal districts of Lota and Coronel to Valparaiso and to the 
northern ports of Chile; nitrate of soda to San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Oregon-pine lumber from Puget Sound to Chilean, Peruvian, and 
Australian ports; native lumber from the Guaytecas and Chilo6 
Islands and the southern ports of the continent to Valparaiso and 
to the northern ports of the coast of Chile. Nearly all of the 
merchant fleet of sailers are condemned vessels of American and 
European nationalities, which have been purchased in Chile and 
repaired. No Chilean coast sailing vessel has ever been built to 
order. 

The steam fleet of Chile numbers 49 vessels, including 18 excel- 
lent boats of the Compafiia Sud-Americana de Vapores. The steam- 
ers of this line were all built on the Clyde, Scotland ; they run from 
Puerto Montt, in the south of Chile, touching at all important ports 
on the coasts of Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Central Amer- 
ica, to Ocos, in Guatemala. This company paid a dividend of 10 
per cent for the half year ended June 30, 1899. 

The Compafiia Esplotadora de Lota y Coronel owns 5 steamers, 
which carry coal to the northern ports from Lota and copper ores to 
the south for smelting. There are 5 steamers belonging to different 
owners trading on the coast under the Chilean flag, and a consider- 
able number of small tugs and launches. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

The Government grants a subsidy to the Compafiia Sud-Americana 
de Vapores, upon condition that the mails shall be carried free in 
the steamers and that in the event of war with a foreign country the 
steamers shall be handed over to the Government, which assumes 
responsibility in the event of loss or capture by the enemy, and pays 
cost of maintenance during war time, as well as a certain amount 
agreed upon for the hire of these vessels. Although the Govern- 
ment, to a certain extent, protects the boats of the Compafiia Sud- 
Americana de Vapores and other steamers, little or no protection is 
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given to sailing ships, which are obliged to pay yearly hospital dues 
the same as vessels of other nations. 

Many attempts have been made by shipowners during the last 
twenty years to establish the law of *'cabotaje/* that is, to prohibit 
any vessel not under the Chilean flag from trading between ports on 
the coast of Chile ; but the strong influence brought to bear on the 
Government by owners of mines and nitrate works on the coast, who 
charter ships for freighting coal, lumber, hay, provisions, mules, cat- 
tle, etc., for the barren northern districts where minerals are worked, 
has up to the present prevented serious legislation tending toward the 
better protection of Chilean steam or sailing vessels. Judging from 
the earnings of Chilean steamers, they do not appear to require more 
protection than they at present enjoy ; but sailing ships do not pay on 
the coast, owing to the very low current freights which are payable 
in Chilean currency, and the delay in loading and discharging, which 
is a great drawback. Steamers recover freights in the gold peso 
of Chile, worth ^6}^ cents American gold. Foreign ships may call 
at and load in any port of entry on the coast of Chile and carry cargo 
so loaded to any other port of entry on the same coast ; this enables 
foreign ships to compete with Chilean to a very serious extent. Under 
such conditions, Chile can never hope to hcive a prosperous fleet of 
sailing vessels. 

SUPERVISION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

The maritime governor. resident in Valparaiso and his subordi- 
nates, the captains of the ports in all the other Chilean ports, super- 
vise the merchant marine. From time to time, suggestions have 
been made to the Government by the maritime authorities, but the 
only one of real importance being that concerning the law of 
**cabotaje,** they were not entertained. It was considered by the 
most efficient Chilean naval officers that if the merchant navy, espe- 
cially that consisting of sailing vessels, were protected and encouraged 
by granting Chilean ships the sole right to trade on this coast, the 
merchant navy would become a nursery for the training of seamen 
for the Chilean navy. 

I have not heard that any Parliamentary or official committee 
reports have been issued on the subject of the merchant marine; but, 
as stated before, arrangements have been made to convert Chilean 
mail steamships into armed cruisers for auxiliary naval purposes. 

The Chilean policy toward the merchant marine is based chiefly 
upon the maritime laws of Great Britain and France. 

The chambers of commerce do not discuss the subject of the 
Chilean merchant marine, confining themselves to business con- 
nected with foreign trade and shipping interests. No boards of 
trade exist. 
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WAR SHIPS. 

No war ships have ever been built in Chile, with the exception 
of two or three torpedo boats which were sent from Great Britain in 
sections and put up here. 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

All Steel plates for boilers are imported. Good boilers of any 
dimensions are made in Chile. No steel plates are imported for 
hulls, as none are built, excepting occasional launches of from 50 to 
200 tons burden, for use in the Bay of Valparaiso. 

Fluctuations in price are marked, owing to recent heavy rise in 
cost of material in Europe. No certain price can at present be given. 

WAGES. 

The following wages are given in American gold coin : 



Workmen. 



Carpenters per month... 

Joiners .do 

Furnace men.~ do 

Riggers. per day- 
Ship laborers... do 

Pattern makers do 

Machinists. do 



Wages. 



I23.00 

23.CX> 

11.50 

1.65 

♦i.oo 

1.6s 

|i.oo to 1.65 



Workmen. 



Riveters per day... 

Plumbers do 

Sheet-iron workers. do 

Ironmolders do 

Brass molders do 

Laborers on shore do 



Wages. 



I0.85 to |i.3S 

• 1.00 to 1.6$ 

1.00 to J. 6s 

.70 to 1.3s 

1.00 to 1.65 

• 50 to .75 



♦And food. 



The average monthly wages of seamen, in American gold equiva- 
lents, are: 



Class. 



Wages. 



Class. 



Wages. 



Able seamen 

Boatswain 

Quartermaster and cockswain. 

Chief mate 

Second mate 

Third mate 

Firemen 



Iio.oo 
16.50 
IX. 50 
41.50 
33.00 
26.40 
11.50 



Coal passers 

Oilers 

Donkey men 

Chief engineer..., 
Second engineer 
Third engineer..., 



I8.25 
14. 85 
19.80 
82.50 
49-50 
33- 00 



Valparaiso, October 16, i8^g. 



John F. Caples, 

Consul, 
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ECUADOR. 

In reply to circular of June 20, 1899, respecting the merchant 
marine, I have to state that there is none in Ecuador worthy of men- 
tion, and that as yet no measures have been taken to create one. 

The merchant marine of Ecuador in 1898 consisted of the follow- 
ing vessels: 



Description. 

River steamers... 

Sailing vessels... 

Canoes and rowbcats. 

ToUl.« 



Number. 



Tons. 



X9 
229 

31 



1,098 

3.334 

119 



4,651 



GuA\AQUiL, July -2jr, i8gg. 



Perry M. De Leon, 

Consul' General, 



THE GUIANAS. 



Referring to Department circular of June 20, concerning the mer- 
chant marine of foreign countries, I have to state that the colonies 
embraced in this consular district have no merchant marine apart 
from the respective governments under whose jurisdiction they are. 

. Geo. H. Moulton, 

Demerara, July 22^ 18^^, Consul. 



PARAGUAY. 



The Government owns two small launches, which ply along the 
river coast and are used principally by the customs officers in visit- 
ing the custom-houses along the river. They are named ^S/^/zW and 
Teniente Herreros. 

There are passenger and cargo vessels flying the Paraguayan flag, 
owned by several private companies, namely : The Leda^ which goes 
to Corrumba; the Pollux^ which carries cattle; the Albatros^ which 
carries fruit; the Villa Florida and the Scala 11^ which go to Villa 
Florida; the Asuncion and the Aurora^ which go to Villa Concepcion ; 
the Oneta, which runs to Villa Concepcion ; the Angelica Ramonia; the 
Salvador, cattle boat ; and the Cetinge, which goes down the river for 
passengers when the water is very low. 
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There are 5 or 6 sailing vessels of 200 to 250 tons, which carry 
w^ood. 

About 100 flat-bottom boats, with a total capacity of 250,000 ar- 
robas (6,250,000 pounds), bring yerba mate to Asuncion. 

A fleet of perhaps 10 sloops, of from 50 to 60 tons, runs to Risso 
Colony. 

The Government pursues no policy to promote the merchant 
marine, and is not engaged in building war ships. 

The chamber of commerce here has never discussed the merchant 
marine. 

There are no shipyards; in fact, Paraguay has no merchant ma- 
rine in the full sense of the word. 

John N. Ruffin, 

Asuncion, September 2, iSgg. ConsuL 



URUGUAY. 



The merchant marine of Uruguay is almost wholly comprised of 
coastwise or river boats — steam and sail — there being but three sail- 
ing vessels of record for over-sea service, these having changed from 
the Spanish flag during the late war with that country : the Montornes 
(bark), 786 tons; Francisca Nadal (bark), 400 tons; and Maria 
(schooner), 148 tons. The steam transports running between Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres and up-river ports number 12, the largest 
having a registered tonnage of 1,166 tons. 

GOVERNMENT AID AND SUPERVISION. 

No special policy has been adopted by the Government of Uru- 
guay to promote the merchant marine, by reason of the great scar- 
city of shipbuilding timber, all of which has to be imported from 
Paraguay, making the construction very expensive. Nor can iron- 
work be done, as all such material must be brought from Europe or 
the United States and undergo very heavy duties. Were it not for 
thesfe conditions, the Government would aid in the creation of a mer- 
chant marine, but not to the extent of granting a bounty on tonnage. 
It does grant an exemption from certain port charges, and makes 
matters in that direction quite satisfactory to those interested in the 
financial success of the vessels and the capital involved under their 
flag. It expedites foreign mails and adopts all available means to 
assist the merchant marine. With the construction of the port 
works, it is proposed to try a new line of encouragement. As it is 
now, the open roadstead affords but little protection against the 
** pampero*' gale to ships of any size, all the smaller craft finding 
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reasonable shelter inside. The new port works will provide exten- 
sive breakwaters and a sheltered harbor, and it is thought that an 
enlargement of deep-sea commerce under the Uruguayan flag will be 
brought about. No war ships are built. 

The superintendence of the merchant marine is in charge of the 
captain-general of ports, and his office is an appendage of the Navy- 
Department. Latterly, the captain of the port has been an officer 
of this branch of Government. 

Commercial bodies, as such, do not act on the subject of the 
merchant marine. That is left for individual enterprise, and so far 
the method has been quite successful, when the conditions in general 
are considered. 

WAGES. 

As to wages for ship workmen, the rates can be given only for 
those employed at repair works, and they are as follows, per day 
and week: 



Workmen. 



Per day 
(to hours). 


Per week 
(60 hours). 


I2.00 


I12.00 


2.00 


12.00 


X.70 


X0.20 


. 2.2s 


13.50 


2.2s 


13-50 


2.00 


X2.00 


2.50 


15.00 


1.60 


9.60 


2.CX> 


12. 00 


2.00 


12. 00 


2.00 


12. 00 


I.CX> 


6.00 



Pattern makers 

Machinists 

Riveters 

Ship carpenters 

Joiners 

Painters 

Furnace men 

Riggers 

Plumbers 

Sheet-iron workers. 

Molders, brass and iron.. 
Laborers 



The wage list for men signing for foreign trade is now current as 
follows, per month : 



Class. 



Able seamen. 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Quartermasters 

First mates (sail)* 

Second mates (sail)*.. 



Wages. 



|20 



25 



I40 to so 
25 to 35 



Class. 



First engineers t... 
Second engineers.. 

Third engineers 

Firemen , 

Coal passers 

Oilers 



Wages. 



|6s to|8o 
50 to 6$ 
25 to 35 
22 to 25 
20 to 24 

22 to 25 



* Varying as to schooner, bark, or ship. t Varying as to class and tonnage of steam vessel. 

These wages are given from signed American and English arti- 
cles, and are the highest paid in this port. Lower wages are paid 
on the French, German, and Italian lines, in the order named. In 
the sailing vessels, the lowest wage is paid on Norwegian ships. 
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GENERAL. 

It should be stated here that the duties levied on all shipbuilding 
material are excessively high. Thus, on steel plates imported for 
repair purposes (tested and certified material), the market price is 
$9.30 per 100 kilograms (220 pounds), with only a fair allowance for 
handling them by way of profit. These rates make repairs exceed- 
ingly costly in this port, for that reason alone. 

Submitted with this report are the general regulations of the port, 
the rules as to salvage, and other matters of pertinent interest, in 
Spanish, which have been kindly furnished by Col. Carlos Gaudencio, 
captain of the port, upon request.* Also is submitted the list of 
vessels registered under the Uruguayan flag, as follows : 



Description. 



No. 



Tons. 



Steam vessels... 
Sailing vessels.. 

Total 



6,322 
9,186 



15,508 



Merchant vessels under Uruguayan flag. 



Class 



No. 



Tons. 



Sailing vessels: 

Barks 

Corvettes 

Polacres 

Schooners 

Tenders 

Packet boats. 

Sloops 

Cutters 

Smacks 

Flat-bottom boats. 
Steamers. 



786 

400 

148 

2,091 

1,248 

3,128 

469 

151 

520 

219 

6,312 



Montevideo, October z/, z<fpp. 



Albert W. Swalm, 

Consul. 



* Transmitted to the Commissioner of Navigation, 
S C R — M M II. 
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CAPE COLONY. 

The British colonies in South Africa have no merchant marine 
and depend entirely upon that of the mother country; conse- 
quently, no reply can be issued from this consulate to the first eight 
questions propounded in Department circular. To the ninth ques- 
tion, I may say that the average monthly wages are not fixed here, 
only common seamen being engaged to fill vacancies, the regular 
wages being ;;^3 los. ($17), but more frequently £,^ ($14.60) being 

paid. 

J. G. Stowe, 
Cape Town, August /, iSq^, Consul- General. 



ZANZIBAR. 



There is no merchant marine, properly speaking, in this country; 
the only merchant craft being two small steamers owned by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, about 200 tons register, twenty years old, and 
native. dhows built of wood, with capacities of 20 to 100 tons each. 

A. L. Sarle, 

Zanzibar, August 21, iSpp, Acting Consul, 



BRITISH INDIA. 



Calcutta is one of the largest and most important seaports of the 
world. In the year 1897-98, 1,102 seagoing steamers, with a gross 
tonnage of 3,311,415, entered the port, and 1,097 such steamers, with 
a gross tonnage of 3,275,685, left it; besides, 135 sailing ships of 
250,958 gross tonnage visited the port, and 126 of 232^586 gross ton- 
nage went out. Many ships arrive and depart from other large 
ports, such as Bombay and Madras. Nevertheless, India has no 
merchant marine. There are no ships biiilt in India, but the larger 
proportion — in fact, nearly all — of the steamers and sailing ships 
arriving at and departing from her ports are under the British flag. 

As India is a part of the British Empire and is protected by the 
British navy, there are no war ships built or owned by the Indian 
government. 

R. F. Patterson, 

Calcutta, July 26, iSgg. Consul-General. 
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DUTCH INDIA. 

The merchant marine of Netherlands India, by which I mean > 
solely those ships trading in these waters and not those which ply 
between here and Holland (these being registered in Holland), con- 
sists of 249 ships, of whiqh 76 are steamers, with a total registered 
tonnage of 83,305 net. A large amount of trading is done, and the 
carrying trade of this colony is reckoned a fairly prosperous one, 
although, of course, not so good as formerly. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY AND SUPERVISION. 

The only policy pursued by the Government to encourage the 
local merchant marine is to prohibit trade between ports in this 
colony by any ships except those flying the Dutch flag, a policy 
practically similar to our own. In addition, a subsidy running for 
fifteen years of $164,000 a year is paid (it was formerly $280, 000 a 
year, but the new contract has just been completed for the lesser 
sum) to the Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij. For this sub- 
sidy, it is obliged to maintain a reasonably frequent mail, freight, 
and passenger service between all the ports, large or small, of Neth- 
erlands India. This it faithfully does; it is universally admitted 
that in service, cleanliness, and quick dispatch the company is equal, 
if not superior, to any in the East. 

No subsidy is granted to any other ships. The Home Govern- 
ment has mail contracts with the Stoomvaart Maatschappij Neder- 
landsch and the Rotterdamsche Lloyd for carrying the mails between 
here and Holland. The first-named line has 14 steamers, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 43,811. The latter company has 14 steamers, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 35,711. 

There has been no recent change in policies, and, so far as is 
known, none is contemplated. 

There are no war ships built in this colony, and no iron or steel 
ships. Small wooden schooners are built here, and occasionally a 
steam launch. 

The department having nominal supervision of the local mer- 
chant marine is the Department van Onderwijs, Eerediensten Nijver- 
heid (Department of Education, Public Worship, and Industry), but 
any change in the laws must come from Holland, the authorities 
here being empowered only to make such administrative regulations 
as are necessary for enforcing the existing laws. 

The best and, in fact, the only literature I know of bearing on 
the question of the merchant marine is the official report of the 
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debates in the Dutch Parliament* during last January and February, 
while the new mail subsidy to the Koninklijke Paketvaart Maat- 
schappij was being discussed. I am unable to procure any copies 
of these, the only ones here being those subscribed to by libraries, 
clubs, and Government offices. They are, however, readily to be pro- 
cured at The Hague. I read many of the debates at the time they 
were published, and some of the speeches of members were excellent 
and discussed the question of marine subsidies very exhaustively. 

No attention is paid here to foreign policies. There is no place 
in the world, except China, where the people are more independent 
of foreign suggestions and precepts. 

MATERIALS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 

The steel and other plates for repairs in the dockyards are all 
imported from Europe; the lumber with which the small vessels are 
built is indigenous and is mostly teak. 

The Government and the dock company import only for their 
private use, and there are no public quotations ; the prices they pay 
are presumably contract prices made in Europe. 

WAGES.^ 

The following are the wages paid to the laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, in the shipyard and dry dock here: 



Workmen. 



Pattern makers 

Fitters or machinists. 

Ship carpenters 

Joiners 

Painters 

Coppersmiths and plumbers. 

Boiler makers, riveters, and sheet-iron workers... 

Holders, iron and brass 

Laborers 

Smiths ... 

Helpers 

Turners 

Machine men 



Native. 



I0.80 



.96 
.48 
.48 
•30 
.80 
.40 
.80 



These wages are per diem and are the average rather than a fixed 
schedule. There is no European manual labor, as no white man 
could stand it in this climate. 

The following are the average monthly wages paid by ships here 
for men. There is no way of getting exact figures, as the captains 

♦ Verslagen der Suten-Generaal. 
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make their own bargains, and these depend entirely on whether there 
happens to be a glut or scarcity of sailors looking for employment. 



Class. 


Wages. 


Class. 


Wages. 


Mates: 

Steam 


$6oto|8o 
25 to 30 

40 to 48 
IS to 20 
32 to 40 
24 
100 to T40 
60 to 80 
48 to 56 
32 to 40 

i8 
10 

20 to 25 
17 to 19 


Carpenters: 
European- 
Steam 




Sailiiur 


I30 


Second mates: 


Sailing.- 


25 


Native 


I9 to 12 


Sailing 


Quartermasters (steam): 

European 






20 to 25 




Chinese 


15 




NaUve 


9 to Z2 


Second ensrineers • 


Apprentices (steam and sail): 

American ships 




Third enirineers 


10 




French ships 


8 


Stokers* 




Nothing. 
12 to 16 


European 


European able seamen (steam).. 

European ordinary seamen (sailing).. 
Native Seran&r Cchief\ 


Chinese •«••• • 


8 to 12 




12 


Steam •• 1 t t t • • •utttttn 


Native ordinary. 


5 


Sailing 











These figures include food. 

In general, it may be said that American ships pay their men 
best, then Dutch and English ships, then French and German, and 
lowest of all Italian and Scandinavian. 

The best paid of all the steamship lines coming here is the Dutch 
line Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij ; its wages are the maxi- 
mum ones I have given in the table. 

Sydney B. Everett, 

Batavia, September zj, z<Ppp. Consul, 



HONGKONG. 



I do not think that the colony of Hongkong can strictly be said 
to possess a ** merchant marine.** All the legislation regarding 
shipping is formulated to control rather than to foster the vast 
fleets that come here .under all flags. The only tax on shipping is 
a small light due, and even that has been reduced within the last 
year. The annual report of the harbor master deals merely with the 
tonnage and the number of ships entering and leaving this port. 
There are no sailing vessels built in this port, other than river junks 
for Chinese. I am unable to learn of any policy that is pursued by 
this colonial government to promote a merchant marine; in fact, I 
have failed to find any good reason why it should. There are no 
war ships built here. One English firm owns all the dockyards^ 
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and the only boats it builds are river launches and very small steam- 
ers. The labor employed is Chinese, under skilled European super- 
vision. This firm, which owns the Hongkong and Whampoa Dock 
Company, is capable of docking the largest vessels and of carrying 
on extensive repairs. 

ROUNSEVELLE WiLDMAN, 

Hongkong, August 7<P, iSpp, Consul- Genera/. 



STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Singapore, one of the greatest ports in the world, is dependent 
on the merchant marine, local and general, for its very existence, 
so the importance of that marine can not be overestimated. With 
the exception of a few fruits grown on the island, all food stuffs, 
clothing, machinery, material, coal — in fact, almost all mentionable 
articles — are imported. The local shipping is fully employed col- 
lecting native produce and distributing English: goods among the 
ports of the native states, India, Burma, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, West- 
ern Australia, Siam, and China. The condition of the merchant- 
man here is similar to that obtaining in Great Britain. The board 
of trade officers survey the vessels and see that they are kept up to 
the standard. The number of local vessels clearing from the port 
daily is from lo to 12. 

The government does not assist the merchant marine in anyway; 
the imperial merchant shipping acts are applicable here when adopted 
by the legislative council, and the British shipowner has to comply 
with their provisions. In saying the government does not assist the 
shipowner, I do not imply that it is antagonistic to shipping inter- 
ests, but merely that its attitude is passive. 

The supervision of the merchant marine is in the hands of the 
master attendant and his staff. 

Owing to the capsizing in a squall of a small local steamer some 
two and a half years ago, the government appointed a shipping com- 
mission to inquire into the working of the several shipping acts in 
force and to suggest any amendments they might think necessary. 
The suggestions made, which concerned the number and disposal 
of the passengers on board ship, were embodied in a bill which the 
legislative council passed; but, owing to the strong objections from 
local owners, it has not been put in force. Surveyors, however, have 
received orders to look more carefully after deck loads. 

The chamber of commerce, composed of the leading merchants 
in the town, concerns itself with general trade matters, and has not 
taken up the subject of the mercantile marine in any special way. 
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The artisans are altogether natives — Chinese, Malays, or Indians — 
and they are paid from 50 cents to $2 silver a day, according to their 
skill. Laborers earn from 15 to 50 cents silver per day. 

The monthly wages of seamen, boatswains, and quartermasters, 
who are all natives — Chinese, Malays, or Indians — is from $S to $15 
a month, with a certain rice allowance. Carpenters (mostly Chinese) 
receive from $15 to $25 silver (about $7.50 to $12.50 gold) a month, 
with rice allowance. Firemen, oilers, and coal passers receive from 
$10 to $20 (jj55 to $10 gold) a month, with rice allowance. First mates, 
$100 ($50 gold); second mates, $75 ($37.50 gold); first engineers, 
$240 ($170 gold); second engineers, $150 ($75 gold), and third engi- 
neers, $100 ($50 gold) a month, with $30 ($15 gold) a month in each 
case for messing. 

R. A. MosELEY, Jr., 

Singapore, September 75, 7<Ppp. Consul- General. 



JAPAN. 

CONDITION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 

At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, there were 
970 steamers (438,348 tons), 714 sailing vessels of foreign style (48,- 
III tons), and about 17,737 sailing vessels of Japanese style (312,- 
478 tons), showing an increase of 117 steamers and 65,050 tons, 71 
sailing vessels of foreign type and 4,076 tons, and 132 sailing vessels 
of Japanese type and 6,158 tons. 

Of steamers above 1,000 tons measurement, there are now (Octo- 
ber, 1899) 149, with a total, tonnage of 380,619, of which 60 steam- 
ers of 191,343 tons are owned by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan 
Mail Steamship Company) alone. In the foreign trade, the tonnage 
of Japanese steamers now ^reaches about 250,000 tons. 

GOVERNMENT AID TO MARINE. 

State aid, under the navigation-encouragement law, is now en- 
joyed by 30 steamers of 137,603 tons, two-thirds of which are vessels 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

This law came into force October i, 1896, and provides that 
Japanese-owned steamers of over 1,000 tons, of a speed exceeding 
10 knots, shall receive a bounty of 25 sen (about 12 cents) per ton 
for the first 1,000 knots run and one-tenth of the same rate for every 
additional 500 knots. 
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More recent legislative grants are special subsidies of $1,331,600 
for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha line from Japan to Europe, $325,707 
for the same company's Japan-Seattle line, and $504,912 for the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha's Japan-San Francisco line. The payments are 
to continue for a period of ten years from January i, 1900. For the 
European service, which is to be fortnightly, 12 steamers of not less 
than 6,000 tons gross, with a minimum speed of 14 knots an hour, 
are to be furnished. For the service between Hongkong and San 
Francisco, which is to take place at least once every four weeks, 3 
steamers of not less than 6,000 tons gross tonnage, with a minimum 
speed of 17 knots an hour, are required; and for the Hongkong- 
Seattle line, 3 steamers are provided for, with a gross tonnage of 
not less than 6,000 tons each and a speed of not less than 15 knots 
an hour, which shall make at least thirteen trips a year. The sub- 
sidy is to be granted for vessels which shall be engaged in these 
services for ten consecutive years, the proportion they are to receive 
being the same as that to which they are entitled under the laws 
for the encouragement of navigation, the provisions of which must 
be observed. The steamers must be less than fourteen years old 
when the contract takes effect and must pass the necessary official 
examination. Postal matter is to be conveyed free of charge. 
During 1898, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha added 6 vessels (5 of 
which were built in England), aggregating 34,724 tons, to the fleet; 
and it has now 12 steamers of a gross tonnage of 73,623 tons on 
the European line and 6 steamers averaging 3,000 tons each on the 
Australian and American lines. In addition, another Japanese 
company, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Eastern Steamship Company), 
represented at this port by the agents for the Pacific Mail and Occi- 
dental and Oriental companies, has started running 3 new steamers 
of 3,000 tons each between San Francisco and Hongkong, via Japan 
ports and Honolulu, which are likely to have a large share of the 
ever-increasing trans-Pacific passenger traffic. 

Of the foreign companies trading to Japan, the Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company receives a subsidy from the British and Ca- 
nadian Governments amounting to ;^8o,ooo ($389,320) per annum. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company also receives sub- 
stantial assistance from the British Government, and the Messagerles 
Maritimes (French) and the Norddeutcher Lloyd (German) are en- 
abled to extend their operations under subsidies. In strong contrast 
with these are the positions of the Pacific Mail Company, the Occi- 
dental and Oriental Company, and the Northern Pacific Company — 
American lines — which receive no Government encouragement what- 
ever beyond sea postage on mail matter, which, however, is also paid 
to foreign vessels. 
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During the year 1898, there cleared from Japanese ports on for- 
eign voyages — 



Description. 



Number. 



Tons. 



Steamers. 

Japanese 

Foreign 

Total 

Japanese: Sailing vessels. 

NewmodeL 

Junks 

Foreign 

Total 



743 
1,409 



854.544 
2,467,890 



2,153 



164 

1,090 

129 



1.383 



18,327 
19.935 
172,764 



211,026 



SHIPBUILDING. 

During the last fiscal year, Japanese shipbuilding made consider- 
able progress, the ships that were either completed or commenced 
in accordance with the provisions of the shipbuilding-encouragement 
law being 5 in number and of 15,650 tons in capacity. Besides 
these, there were built 177 steamers and sailing vessels with an ag- 
grega'te tonnage of 16,822, showing an increase of 40 in the number of 
steamers and 6,003 in tonnage and a decrease of 20 in the number 
of sailing vessels and an increase of 704 in tonnage, as compared with 
the previous fiscal .year. The most important of these vessels were 
2 steamers of above 6,000 tons measurement each, which were built 
by the Mitsu Bishi Company, at Nagasaki, and, while costing much 
more than similar craft in Europe, have encouraged the advocates 
of home industries in their endeavors to train workmen and estab- 
lish well-equipped yards. Aside from the construction of small 
cruisers, gunboats, torpedo boats, and launches, but little has been 
attempted in the more difficult work of building men-of-war. After 
the establishment of the large Government iron and steel foundry, 
efforts in this direction may be expected. At present, nearly all 
material for steamship building is imported. Steel plates are now 
laid down here at from ;^8 5s. to jQ^ 15s. ($40. 15 to $47.44) per ton. 

DOCKING FACILITIES. 

There are now about twenty commodious private docks in Japan, 
and all appear to be doing a profitable business. Yokohama now 
possesses two excellent dry docks of the following dimensions: 

NO. I DOCK. 

Length: Ft. In. 

Total 503 o 

On the blocks , 483 5 
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Width: Ft. in. 

Top 93 5 

Bottom 75 7 

Depth: 

Inside 36 3 

On the sill 34 i 

On the blocks — 

Atspring tide 28 10 

Ordinary tides 27 o 

NO. 2 DOCK. 

Length on the blocks 351 o 

Width: * 

Top 60 8 

Bottom 45 II 

Depth on the blocks at spring tide , 27 2 

A dock was also opened at Uraga, in Tokyo Bay, 12 miles south 
of Yokohama, on November i, 1898. The dimensions are: 

Length: Ft. In. 

Top 456 10 

Bottom 448 5 

Width of entrance: 

Top V 65 7 

Bottom 53 8 

Whole depth: 

Inside 34 9 

On the sill 31 10 

Depth of water on sill at ordinary spring tide .-. 24 4 

Another private dock at Uraga will be completed in the spring of 
next year. It will be 500 feet in length,* 72 feet in width at t6p 
of sill, and be able to receive vessels drawing 27 feet. In connection 
with this dock, commodious machine and repair shops, furnished 
almost entirely with American machinery, will supply ample facilities 
for building and repairing. 

The Tate no Ura graving dock was completed during the year. 
It was commenced in October, 1895, and its dimensions are 456 feet 
10 inches in length, 65 feet 7 inches in width, and 34 feet 9 inches 
deep. .The depth of water on sill at ordinary tides is 24 feet 4 
inches. 

TONNAGE DUES. 

These dues, which cover port and light charges, are now collected 
at the rate of 5 sen (about 2^ cents) per registered ton upon entry 
from a foreign port. Vessels making frequent voyages are permitted 
to make an annual payment of 15 sen (about 7^ cents) per toa 
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Vessels entering in distress, and not discharging or loading cargo, 
are exempt from these dues. 

LIGHT-HOUSES. 

The Japanese coast is well provided with these aids to the mariner. 
At the end of last year, there were 140 Government, 45 communal, 
and 21 private light-houses. 

MERCANTILE-MARINE SCHOOLS. 

The number of students in the mercantile-marine school at the 
end of the last fiscal year was 927, including those in the branches at 
Osaka and Hakodate, being an increase of 221 as compared with the 
previous year. 

CERTIFICATES OF MASTERS AND MATES. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, the total number of certificate 
holders was 7,982. During the same year, applicants for certifi- 
cates totaled 3,848, of which number 1,828 were successful. These 
figures are more than double those of the previous year. 

DISASTERS. 

The shipwrecks that occurred were mostly caused, in the case of 
steamers, by collision, and in the case of sailing vessels, as usual, 
by storms. The number of ships wrecked was 545, being 49 more 
than in the previous year. As to shipwrecks, such preventive meas- 
ures as examining vessels of Japanese style and conferring certificates 
on their crews were started, while steps were taken to aid popular 
enterprises for rescuing shipwrecked people. 

WAGES. 

The average daily wages paid for dockyard and machine-shop 
labor are as follows : 

Cents. 

Machinists, turners, fitters, and boiler makers 75 

Coppersmiths 62^ 

Pattern makers 65 

Ship carpenters 60 

Riggers 50 

Painters 31}4, 

Firemen and furnace men 35 

Common laborers 25 

These wages appear to be very low, but it should be remembered 
that the productive capacity of the men is low also. 
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The following table shows the average wages paid at this port on 
American, British, Japanese, and German ships : 



Oass. 


Monthly wages. 


American. 


BriUsh. 


Japanese. 


German. 


Mates 


$50.00 to I90.00 
40.00 to 60.00 
18.00 to 20.00 
30.00 to 30.00 
14.00 to 30.00 
12.00 to 13.00 
20.00 to 40.00 
35.00 to 50.00 
40.00 to 45.00 
150.00 
70.00 to 90.00 
14.00 to 30.00 


I58.40 
48.67 
26.76 


^5.00 to I35.00 
15.00 to 22.50 
9.00 to 10.00 
7.00 to 7.50 
5.50 
3.50 to 4.50 


I40.00 to $75.00 
33.7s to 40.00 
15.50 to 18.75 
14.75 to 13.00 
14.25 to 15. 00 
4.00 to 8.75 


5>eCOnd inSltCSr'rtTtr'rTTT.tTTtTtTftT'rt 


Boatswains. 


Oiiartf rmatttfriL 


Able seameii 


14.60 

9-73 
29.20 
34-07 


Ordlnanr seainen..... •.■•.•.....• 


Cooks... 


Stewards 






Carpenters 






Chief enirineers... 




50.00 to 60.00 

30.00 to 40.00 

5- 50 


62.50 to zoo. 00 
53.75 to 62.50 
15.50 to 20.00 


Second eng^eers. 




Firemen 


$17.00 to 20.00 





Yokohama, October 2p^ 7<Ppp. 



John F. Gowey, 

Consul' General, 



AUSTRALASIA. 
VICTORIA. 

Consul-General Bray, of Melbourne, writes, under date of Sep- 
tember II, 1899: 

I inclose herewith a memorandum from the collector of customs 
of Victoria on the subject of the merchant marine, to which is 
attached a list of the wages paid in this port. 

There are no shipyards in this colony nor shipbuilding of any 
description. 

Department of Trade and Customs, 

Melbourne f August 21 ^ i8gg. 

The following particulars are furnished to the secretary to the premier in con- 
nection with the attached letter from the consul-general of the United States of 
America, in regard to the mercantile marine: 

(i) The attached return of vessels entered and cleared, with the number of the 
crews thereof, will show the extent and importance of the mercantile marine of this 
colony. 

(2) This colony has generally adopted the legislation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in regard to seamen in the mercantile marine. We have also a seamen's act, 
relating principally to foreign seamen, providing for the arrest and punishment of 
deserters (copy inclosed).* 

(3) Considerable attention was given a few years ago to the suppression of 
crimping, which was then very prevalent at the port. The licenses formerly issued 

* Transmitted to the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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to shipping agents were withdrawn, and a Government official appointed as over- 
seer of seamen, for the purpose of protecting them as far as possible from crimps 
and to supply men to masters. It is this officer's duty to be continually moving 
about among ships and boarding houses, to keep a strict lookout for any cases of 
crimping, and to report any illegal practice coming under his notice. Seamen are 
encouraged to come to his office, where they will be registered for employment 
without charge and assisted in obtaining ships. New arrivals are also advised as 
to suitable places to board, the ruling rate of wages, and prospects of obtaining 
employment. The results of this system have been most satisfactory, and masters 
have been enabled to obtain crews without unnecessary expense, inconvenience, 
or delay. 

(4) The shipping and discharge of seamen is under the supervision of the super- 
intendent of the mercantile marine, and his staff forms a branch of the department 
of trade and customs, the collector of customs holding the office first mentioned. In 
connection with this matter, attention might be drawn to the following practice of 
this department: In every instance where the superintendent reports that a seaman 
has suffered wrong or injustice at the hands of a master or owner, the depd,rtment 
takes his case up, and, if necessary, by taking the case into court, sees that right is 
done him. The eflfect of this is that we hardly ever have to do so, for the knowledge 
that subsequent official action will be taken is generally sufficient to cause the 
master or owner to comply with the demands of the superintendent without further 
proceedings being necessary. 

(5) Reports from certain foreign and colonial ports respecting desertion of seamen 
from British ships, which were presented to Parliament this year in Great Britain, 
contain a considerable amount of information in regard to the question of desertion. 

(6) Beyond occasional representations from shipowners in regard to matters of 
detail, no interest is taken in the mercantile marine in this colony by the bodies 
indicated, nor is any action on their part called for. 

H. N. P. WOLLASTON. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

Rates of wages {coasting) in port of Melbourne, 
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Class. 



Steam. 



Sail. 



First mates«........ 

Second mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Able seamen 

Quartermasters 

First engineers. 

Second engineers 

Third engineers 

Donkey men 

Firemen 

Greasers (oilers) 

Trimmers (coal passers).. 



I63.26 to I77.86 

48.66 to 63.26 

34.06 

43-79 

29.19 

30.62 

97*33 ^o 121.66 

77.86 to 87.59 

68.13 to 72.99 

43-79 

38.93 

38.93 

29.49 



I38.93 to $43-79 

29.19 to 34.06 

24.33 



19.46 



Note. — ^Vessels of other nationalities pay the current rates of wages. Deep-sea sailing vessels 
pay able seamen from I17.02 to I19.46, which during the wool season— about November to January— 
increases to ^4.33 per month. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

In compliance with departmental instruction of June 20, 1899, to 
prepare, in the interests of the merchant marine of the United States, 
a report on the merchant marine of New Zealand, I beg to say: 

(i) The Government does not pursue any policy to promote the 
merchant marine. There are no bonuses for shipbuilding; iron 
plates, screws, and castings for ships are exempt from duty. 

(2) War ships are not built in New Zealand. 

(3) There have been no recent changes in policies to promote the 
merchant marine. 

(4) The marine department supervises the merchant marine and 
makes recommendat\pns as to the manning of vessels, and as to the 
legislation for insuring their safety, and for providing proper accom- 
modation for their crews. 

(5) There are no reports published, either public or private, as 
to the use of mail steamships for auxiliary naval purposes. 

(6) The legislation of other countries respecting the merchant 
marine is discussed and copied where it is considered advisable to 
do so. 

(7) All iron and steel used for shipbuilding are imported. Tim- 
ber or lumber, mainly kauri, is produced in the colony. 

(8) The chambers of commerce sometimes meet to discuss the 
merchant marine; but this is rare, and no definite action in the matter 
is taken. 
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MERCHANT MARINE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Registered vessels employed in home (coiuHng) and foreign trade^ classijted as to siu, 

in i8g8. 







Sailing. | Steam. 


Total. 


Description. 


No. 


Tons. 


Men 
and 
boys. 


No. 


Tons. 


Men 
and 
boys. 


No. 


Tons. 


Men 
and 
boys. 


In tk* horn* icoastimg) trad* 

oniy, 
TJnder w) tons ....••.••.•••.. 


xai 
45 

2 

X 


3.327 

3.176 

276 

237 


193 
147 

X2 

7 


71 
39 

27 

7 

XI 

6 
3 

X 


1.833 
2,773 
3.689 
1.771 
3.858 
2,662 
1.595 
630 


257 
222 
335 
145 
258 
147 
82 

X2 


X92 

84 

29 

8 

IX 

6 
3 

X 


5.160 
5.949 
3.965 
2,008 
3.858 
2,662 
1,595 
630 


450 
369 
347 
152 
258 
147 
82 


50 tons and under xoo tons.~ 

100 tons and under aoo tons. 

200 tons and under 300 tons 


















600 tons and under too tons. 










TOO tons and under 800 tons 










1 
















1,000 tons and under i,aoo tons.. 
1,200 tons and under 1,500 tons.. 
1,500 tons and under 2,000 tons.. 
2,000 tons and under 2,500 tons.. 


1 




X 


X,028 


49 


X 


X,028 


49 


1 
























































•*• ••** 


Toul 


X69 


7,016 


359 


x66 


19,839 


1,507 


335 


26.855 


I 866 






Partly in the home and^rtly 

in the foreign trade. 
Under 50 tons 




















50 tons and under 100 tons. 

xoo tons and under aoo tons 


2 

. 3 

7 

2 
2 
I 


188 
380 
1.538 
707 
828 
569 


8 

18 
57 
17 
19 
II 








2 
3 
7 

2 
2 

X 


x88 
380 
1.538 
707 
828 
569 


3 








18 
57 


200 tons and under 300 tons 

300 tons and under 400 tons 

400 tons and under 500 tons 

500 tons and under 600 tons 

600 tons and under 700 tons 




















17 
19 
























2 
2 
3 
6 

3 
2 


1,451 

1,8x8 
3,205 
7.757 
5,0x7 
4,291 


48 
94 

X20 

322 

154 

* x66 




2 

2 

3 
6 
3 

2 


1.451 
1,8x8 
3,205 
7.757 
5.0x7 
4,291 


48 
94 


800 tons and under 1,000 tons... 








I 000 tons and under i aoo tons. 








X 200 tons and under t coo tons 








322 
154 
166 


x,5oo tons and under 2,000 tons.. 
2,000 tons and under 2,500 tons.. 






















Total 


17 


4,210 


130 


18 


23,539 


904 


35 


27.749 


1.034 




In the foreign trade only. 
Under <o tons. 


24 

3 
7 
8 

4 
I 

4 


331 
231 
1,100 
2,046 
1,450 
499 
2,147 


40 

XI 

43 
58 
'33 
12 

42 








24 

4 


331 
23X 
1,100 
2,046 
1.450 
499 
2,147 


40 


50 tons and under xoo tons. 














43 
58 
33 


200 tons and under 300 tons 

300 tons and under 400 tons 

400 tons and under 500 tons 

500 tons and under 600 tons 

600 tons and under 700 tons 


























42 








700 tons and under 800 tons 

800 tons and under x,ooo tons... 
x,ooo tons and under 1,200 tons.. 


2 

I 

X 


1.431 

938 

1,047 


24 
14 
19 


2 

I 


1,467 

QIO 


66 
38 




2,898 
1,848 
1,047 
1,393 


90 
52 
19 
29 


x,2oo tons and under 1,500 tons.. 
1,500 tons and under 2,000 tons.. 
2.000 tons and under 2,500 tons.. 


1 


1,393 


29 














X 


2,414 


97 


X 


2,414 


97 








Total..,..,.,..., 


55 


XI, 220 


296 


5 


6,184 


230 


Go 


17.404 


526 
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AUSTRALASIA. \^^ 

Registered vessels employed in home {coasting) and foreign trade, etc, — Continued. 



Description. 



Sailing. 



No. 



Grand total. 

Under 50 tons 

50 tons and under 100 tons. j 

100 tons and under 200 tons j 

200 tons and under 300 tons | 

500 tons and under 400 tons , 

400 tons and under 500 tons 

500 tons and under 600 tons 

600 tons and under 700 tons 

700 tons and under 800 tons 

800 tons and under 1,000 tons... 
x^ooo tons and under 1,200 tons.. 
x,2oo tons and under 1,500 tons..! 
1,500 tons and under 2,000 tons.. 
2,000 tons and under 2,500 tons. 



Total . 



Men 

Tons. and 

boys. 



Steam. 



Total. 



No. Tons. 



Men. 1 

and No. Tons, 
boys. I 



216 I 
89 
39 
23 
17 
9 



5.4"» 
6,368 
5«445 
5.592 
6,015 

3.989 

4.3" 

630 

4.349 
3,666 
5,280 
9.150 
5.017 
6,705 



72,008 



Men 
and 
boys. 



490 
388 
.408 
267 
308 
178 
135 



146 
188 
351 
154 
263 



3.426 



Vessels registered in New Zealand. 



Description. 



Sailing vessels. 



Ves- 
sels. 



Upon register on December 1 
31. 1897 1 

Added to the register: 

Vessels registered for the 
first time- 
New vessels built at a 
port in the United 

Kingdom 

New vessels built at 
ports in British pos- 
sessions 

Vessels transferred from 
ports in the United King- 
dom 

Vessels transferred from 
ports in British posses- 
sions 

Vessels registered de novo.. 
Vessels purchased from 

foreigners 

Tonnage added in conse- 
quence of remeasure- 
roents or alterations 
(without reregistry) 



3x8 



Total added.. 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



Net 
ton- 
nage. 



Steam vessels. 



Total. 



Ves- I 

sels. j 



Gross Net 
ton- ton- 
nage, nage. 



Ves- 
sels. 



388 

372 

316 



382 
322 



78,980 47,806 ' 506 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



5,864 


3. 50-! 


672 


473 


1,122 


702 


468 


194 


157 


93 



5.864 



118 

8,401 



856 
529 

316 



52 
5,016 



9,876 



Net 
ton- 
nage. 



87.549 



813 



576 
41S 



52 

6,340 
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178 MERCHANT MARINE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

yessels registtred in New Zealand — Continued. 





Sailing vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Total. 


Description. 


Ves- 
sels. 

3 

4 
I 
3 
3 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 

654 

221 
841 

33 
36a 
304 


Net 

ton- 
nage. 


Ves- 
sels. 


I 
Gross ' Net 
ton- 1 ton- 
nage, nage. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Net 
ton- 
nage. 


Struck off the register: 

Vessels wrecked or other- 
wise lost... 


640 

221 

814 

33 
344 
296 


2 
I 

X 


1 


5 
2 

5 

I 
4 
3 


1.298 
303 

1,051 
33 
487 
304 


1,032 
282 


Vessels broken up or un- 
fit for use 


82 
2x0 


6x 

76 


Vessels transferred to 
ports in British posses- 
sions. 


8ge 

33 

421 

2gi 


Vessels sold to foreigners... 
Vessels registered de novo.. 
Other vessels. 


I 


"5 


77 










Toul deducted 


'5 


2,4«5 


2,348 


5 


x,o6x 


606 


20 


3,476 


2.954 




Vessels on register on Decem- 
ber 31, 1898. 


3»7 


39.793 


38,719 


20X 


86,320 


52,2x6 


5x8 


126, X13 


90,93s 





Vessels registered belonging to each port on December j/, i8g8. 



Port. 



Sailing vessels. 



Ves- 
sels. 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



Net 
ton- 
nage. 



Steam vessels. 



Ves- 

sds. 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



Net 
ton- 
nage. 



Auckland.... 

Napier 

Wellington . 

Nelson 

Lyttelton.... 

Dunedin 

Invercargill 

Total. 



X3.906 

778 

4,531 

28X 

5.492 
12,44* 
2,364 



13,377 

755 

4,362 

28X 

5.364 
12,301 
2,279 



10,181 

1,023 

4.004 

820 

x,x70 

68,8x8 

304 



6,253 
59* 

2,322 

5X6 

479 

41,860 

X9« 



39.793 



38,719 



86,320 



52,2x6 



The current price of steel plates for hulls of vessels varies con- 
siderably. It is approximately the English price plus 33^ per cent. 

Monthly wages paid to crews of vessels in foreign trade sailing from New Zealand ports. 



Class. 



Sailing vessels. 



Steamers. 



First mates. 

Second mates. 

Carpenters 

Boatswains 

Able-bodied seamen 

First engineers. 

Second engineers. 

Third engineers 

Quartermasters 

Firemen 

Greasers (oilers) 

Trimmers (coal passers).. 



£. s. 
8 5 
6 o 
5 5 
4 10 
4 o 



$40.14 
29.19 
25.55 
2X.90 

19.47 



£ s. jC s- 

X4 o 

12 o 

xo o 

7 xo 
6 xo 

20 o to 25 o 

16 o to 18 o 

12 O to 14 xo 

6 10 

8 xo 
8 10 
6 10 



I68.X3 

58.40 

48.66 

36.50 

31.63 

$97.33 to X2I.66 

77.86 to 87.60 

58.40 to 70.56 

31-63 

41.37 

41.37 

31.63 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
Average daily wages paid in shipyards in New Zealand. 
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Workmen. 



Wages. 



Pattern makers 

Machinists 

Riveters 

Ship carpenters 

Joiners 

Furnace men 

Riggers 

Plumbers 

Sheet-iron workers. 

Iron and brass molders. 
Laborers. 



Shillings. 










10 to 14 


I2 


43 


to 


I3.4X 


10 to 12 


2 


43 


to 


2.92 


lO 








2.43 


Z2 








2.92 


10 








2.43 


8 








1.95 


10 








2.43 


10 








2.43 


10 








2.43 


10 








2.43 


8 








x-95 



Auckland, October 11, iSpp. 



Frank Dillingham, 

Consul. 
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